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<}HAPTEEL 



WHICH CONTAINS SOUS ACCOUNT OF THE INN CALLED THB 
BLACK HUNTSKAN, AND ITS OCCUPANTS. 

Not far from the coast, in a remote and somewhat unfrequented 
part of one of the south-eastern coimties of England, dwelt, at 
the commencement of the present century, a faI^lly of the name 
of Littenhaus. They were said to be of foreign ongin ; and this 
persuasion, which took its rise from their un-english patronymic, 
was confirmed by the circumstance tibat their house was much 
frequented by visitors from the other side of the channel. Of 
themselves they gave no account. They had arrived there as 
perfect strangers from some distant part of the country, appa- 
rently in consequence of an advertisement which had beea 
, inserted in the newspapers, intimatixig that the inn, commonly 
r known by the style ana tiUe of " The Black Huntsman," waa 
I ^ for sale. 

I w Shortly after the appearance of this notice, two young men 
j had come to view the place ; and, presentiy after their departure, 

^the agent of Sir Lawrence Longford, to whom the property 
belonged, received a letter, purportingthat Jacob Littenhaus 
; was willing to become the purchaser. The bargain was struck 
I * and the money paid ; — ^the sum indeed was not by any means 
large, for it was a house of little business ; and in that respect 
I was not considered likely to improve. In fact, none of its pre- 
I vious occupants had succeeded m making a living out of it ; jod 
: every one wondered that a new tenant shouH be willing^|li: 
I tmdertake the hopeless strug^e. v ^ . V:) 

" But he does not know whose shoes he is stepping into," stt^ 
the jolly host of the Eed Lion, at the neighbouring village vt 
Clomoe Martin, to the agent, Mr. Cobb ; " they couldn't k««9k 
none of his predecessors above water. 1 won^et ^yc \j«?p»ag> 
doesn't turn the phce into some'ut elae; Vtfa tia «v\l\"b>AQtL %t 
-itninn, 
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" I don't know wliat else it's fit for/' replied the agent ; 
" there's nothing to be made of the land, you know. It will 
crow nothing but heath and ^irze, and the house is a capital 
house; lar^e and roomy — just fit for an inn." 

" Why, it was built for one, I suppose," replied Lacy. " But 
that was in old times, when it had a trade." 

" Yes," repHed Mr. Cobb, " the turning away of the road, and 
the new pier and harbour at F., have settled its business. There'll 
never be anything done there again, I'm afraid. However, Sir 
Lawrence has sot it off his han<& now ; and they that have taken 
it must make me best of it." 

And this, when the littenhaus family arrived, they seemed 
well inclined to do. They made no complaints of want of trade» 4f 
though it was certainly but little they had : and, though the 
people in the village were always foretelling that they would 
never be able to keep the house open, yet, somehow or other, 
they did contrive to do that which their predecessors had failed 
to effect. One thing was, as our host of the Eed Lion was wont 
to say, they had no rent to pay, as all the previous occupants 
had. The house was Hieir own, so that all they had to earn was 
their daily bread. If they cocdd set that, they might make a 
shift to live ; and it appeared that mey did get it. 

The famihr, on their arrival, oonsiated of uie &ther, an elderly 
and very innrm man ; two sons ; two daughters ; and a little girl 
called Lilly Dawson, said to be the child of a younger sister of 
old Idttenhaus ; but her parents being dead, she had become a 
d^^ndent on the bounty of her uncle and oonsins for her sub* 
sistence. 

Of the two BOJXBf the elder, whose name was Ambrose, was a 
middle-sized, stronglv-bu^ youth, with dark hair and eves, and 
tolerable features ; whilst the yoimger, called Luke, was snort and 
thick-set, with square shoulders, light eyes and hair, and a 
broad, pale face. 

With rcE^ct to the dan^ters, they were rather handsome 
young women, but their beauty was not of a very pleasing cha- 
racter : neither were their manners nor those of the brothers 
attractive ; and their mode of life at the Blaek Huntsman was 
oeiHaunly not calculated to imjxrave them, for it was very solitary. 
They were too far from the village for any constant communion 
with its inhabitants, even had th^ desired to maintain it, which 
nparently they did not. The sons, who were the only members 
of the £unily fifequently seen, had a very anti-social air ; and the 
daughters were rarely visible, except on Sundays, when they 
invariably appeared at church in considerable splendour. J^aj, 
so unfainng were tiiey in their devotions, that though it rained 
**patB and dogs," as the wortlnr Mrs. La^ of the !Red Lion 
mud, j^ou were still spre to see Anna and dharlotte littenhaus 
^ their pew. On these occasionSy tliey irexe NTcnoiX^ «cm« in a 
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covered Teldcle sometlung like the machine used for traoBportmg 
pianoforteB through the streets^ Thej called it the shander-a- 
dan ; Imt, as it was painted black, and was drawn by a stout 
horse of the same hue, it was known in the neighbourhood bj 
the name of the Littenhaus JHJearte, 

The old man, Jacob Littenhaus, the &ther, had a much more 
pleasing countenance, and a more open and accessible air, than 
the rest of the £sanilj ; but he was seldom seen, his infirmitieB 
keeping him a prisoner to the house or its immediate vicinity; 
and if any one nappened to suggest that he might come to churdi 
in the shander-a-oan, they were answered that, the yehide not 
beinf on springs, he could not bear the motion of it. 

Thus, beyond the fact of his existence, nobody knew mujoh of 
old Jacob liittenhaus, nor were they much better acquainted 
with young Lilly Dawson. She was said to be an extremely 
stupid little girl ; and those who chanced to see her declared l^t 
her counteniuLce confirmed ilie report. Still, her features were 
regular; and, had they been illuminated by cheerftdness and 
intelligence, die miffht nave been a pretty child ; as it was, with 
her st^id look ana squalid attire, she was a yery unattractiye 
object. Young as she was, she was made to do a great portion 
of the house-work, her cousins Anna and Charlo<^ bemg her 
only assistants, with the exception of the odd jobs done by short 
Bill, the lad who drove the shander-a-dan, took care of the blade 
horse, carried coals, did the errands, and whatever else was 
required of him. 

He was called Short Bill from his peculiarly stunted growth^ 
which appeared to have suddenly stopped wnen he was about 
twelve years old, bequeathing him the stature of a child, with the 
form and features m a man. He was not exactly like a dwarf 
either, but looked more like an old boy ; for, though he was in 
fact young, he had a shrivelled face — such a one as is sometimes 
seen belonging to a postboy on a well-travelled road— or, aA 
kast, used to oe seen, when postbojrs lived and flourished; the 
dieeks rosy, but the skinpursmg up into wrinkles, like a prema^ 
torely withered apple. Whether he had ever had a father and 
mother s^ms uncertain ; iliere 'appeared no reason to suppose 
he had ; nor was he ever known to lay claim to any patronymic^ 
tityle, or title, than that of Short Bill ; and, had he been aole to 
write, such would undoubtedly have been his signature. 

At the time the Littenhaus family arrived. Short Bill had been 
aeting as supernumerary ostler at uie Eed Lion, where Ambrose 
ehanced to see him, and, for some merit or ol^er not apparent 
to the world in gencaral, was so far taken with his appearance, 
that he immedi£kely secured his services for the BlacK HuxLtar> 
Ban, where tihe mode of life, which would liave )QQfi7[i. \s£<QSst«^Si» 
to niost people, seemed to suit him well enoxi^. ""S^c^a^^^ c»t^ 
dameetie on ike ptemiaes, he had no compaziioa-. vfidi) %&V^ '^■(^^ 
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not permitted to absent himself, except when sent on an errand, 
lie had no opportunity of Beelan^ any ; but his natural tadtumity 
yery much mitigated the hardship of this enforced solitude and 
«ilence. He was on yery friendly terms with the black horse ; 
and, as his duties were regular, and not extremely arduous, he 
spent a good deal of his time asleep in the stable*; a mode of dis- 
posing of it to which his employers made no objection, provided 
he was always to be found when they needed his services — a^ 
this he took care to be ; Short Bill being one of those persons 
who are never out of the way. On the whole, he seemed very 
contented ; and, since happiness in this life is only comparative, 
if he opened his eyes ana looked about him, he might certainly 
have found great reason for self-gratulation ; for he was assuredly, 
by many degrees, the happiest member of ihe family to which he 
was attached. 

Old Jacob, the father, was not only infirm, but he was evi*^ 
dently a broken-down, broken-hearted man ; alone, in the midst 
of his family ; far away from his friends, if he ever had any ; 
and gradually sinking into the grave. His sons had none of the 
idlanty of youth. They frequently, one or other of them, went 
from home, and they attended the neighbouring fairs and mar* 
kets; but ikej sought few amusements, joined in no sports, 
formed no intimacies, and never invited anybody to visit them. 
Then the life led by the daughters was inexpressibly dull ; the 
weekly opportunity of exhibitimBr their fine clothes to the villagers 
which the recurring Sundays am>rded them, appearing to be weir 
only pleasure ; except that they, now and then, made a journey 
in the shander-a-dan to Hotham, a town about seven nules dis- 
tant, where dwelt an expert dressmaker of the name of Grosset ; 
the mantua-maker of the village not being dexterous enough for 
4heir purpose. 

As for Lilly Dawson, her situation was, if possible, still less 
Miviable. Though not more than eight years old when she was 
brought to the ISlack Huntsman, she was everybody's servant, 
and maid-of-all-work in the most emphatic sense or the term. 
Certainly, Anna and Charlotte littenhaus did condescend to some 
of the least onerous duties, such as dusting, making beds, and so 
forth ; but all the dirty work fell to the share of Lmy, who, great 
part of her time, was Httle better than a Cinderella, j^ot that 
there was actually much to do ; for the arrival of a guest at the 
Black Huntsman was by no means an event of daily occurrence ; 
but, being imequal to her task, it was never done ; and poor Lilly 
was always toiling after it in vain. Then she had the entire 
f^harge of waiting on the old man ; but this was the most agree- 
able part of her duties, for he was kind to her, and she had 
attached herself to him, the more, perhaps, that she had nothing 
^Jke to attach herself to. And even this was an instinctive, un- 
^easonmg kind of attachment, like that oi a do^ {ox \t& master -, 



fyr her mind was snbdned to the qualiiy of her condition, and 
her spirit broken by hardship ; so that she went through her 
tasks like an automaton, exhioiting only so much intelligence in 
adapting her means to her ends, as we often see exercised bj the 
lower animals. 

' Still, there was one morning in the week in which a gleam of 
satisfaction might be discerned on Lilly's countenance, and that 
was Simday, especially if the day were fine; for l^en Ambrose 
and Luke generally went away in their boat, and did not return, 
till night; whilst the yotmg ladies being at church, she was lefU 
alone with Uncle Littenhaus. This was the only opportunity 
she had, too, of cultivating her single accomplishment---namely, 
reading. On other days, when her housework was — ^we will not 
say done, for that it never was — ^but when it was at a standstill — 
she had her cousin's stockings to dam, or the house-linen to 
mend, till she lay down out-wearied, and already half asleep, 
upon her bed. Snt on Sundays, from ten o'clock, when the 
shander-a-dan drove from the door, till six in the evening, when 
the yotmg women returned from church, her time was her own 
and her imcle's. A good part of this peaceful period she gene* 
ratty passed in sleep, making up for her short hours on the other 
n^ nights of the week; but Jacob Littenhaus, whose ill health 
warned him that he was daily drawing nearer to his end, had 
begun to have some twinges of affiright at the prospect before 
him. He had always been a thoughuess, weak man, and quite 
ignorant of religion — he had never been taught any, never had 
any — ^and he had done many things that were very wrong in his 
time, more from want of reflection and want of knowledge than 
actual depravity; but some circumstances had happened of late, 
that had startled his mind awake; and when he saw himself but 
little past the prime of life, descending to the grave, he recol* 
lected that there was a book called thelBible, l^t he had heard 
much talk about; and he felt some curiosity to know what it 
was, and whether it would afford him any consolation. So he 
desired Short BiU, when he went to the ymage. to bny him one. 
but by no means to let his sons or daughters see it. BiU exe- 
jcuted the commission, but so injudiciouuy, that the book was a 
dead letter to Jacob, from the smallness of the print ; and the 
only time he could derive any benefit from his acquisition, wa^ 
when he could get Lilly to read to him. 

Poor Lilly — ^who was quite as unenlightened as her uncle« 
read very badly, and was obliged to spell all the hard words— » 
be^an at the head of the title-page, passing thence to "the Most 
High and Mighty Prince James, by the grace of God," and so 
on, to the first chapter of Crenesis, till, little by Httle, they cre^t 
on through the Pentateuch. But the Hebrew Tx&7aifi»^ ^«t^ ^ 
terrible stumhlin^bioclr in the way of the neo^'k^Xie^*, «sA^(^q^> 
jv may be easily oonceived, Jacob fo\md leaa oojoiotXi ^fiwaai^w 
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had expected from ^na fiw-fiunecl Tolnme ; whilst l^e onlj idea 
Lilly }m <m the imbject was, tibat if tiie heroes and heoromeB oc 
tlie tale had had less erabhed appeDations, she might have felt 
Buxre interost in their fortcmes. As the matter stood, however, 
the only benefit derived from these prelections was, that they 
preserved her from the misfortane of forgetting the little reading 
she knew. 

As time advanced, Lilly's duties became more ardnoos, for 
Jacob required more and more of her assistance; and, whatever 
else she had to do, she never neglected him; althongh she fre- 
quently got into trouble on account of tiie arrears of her other 
work, consequent on his increasing necessities. It was not age 
that rendered him so feeble; he was, in fact, not more than fi^- 
five; but his infirmities had been occasioned by personal injuries 
received before the Littenhaas family was known in the i«rt ot 
the country they now inhabited. 

It was this premature decline — for he had previously been a 
hale, hearty man — ^that had somewhat improved Jacob's character 
and awakened his reflections. Had he retained his health till 
age overtook him, he would probably never have thought of such 
matters as now occasionally occupied his mind. It is sickness 
and sorrow that bring repentance — not old a^e. As it was, he 
yearned for that comrort which nobody was at nand to give him, 
and which he knew not where to seek; and, aa he grew daily 
more and more s o rrowf u l, he clung daily more and more to Lilly, 
who was his only friend; for there was no cordiali^ betwixt 
him and his children; and it was too evident that they cared 
nothing about him. When they spoke of him at all, it was as a 
burthen; and, instead of taking his place as the head of the 
house, he was treated as an unwelcome dependent. It would be 
too much to say, that this gave Lilly pain — life was to her a 
wholly mechanical thing; and her mind and feelings were too 
obtuse and unawakened to be conscious of compassion. But she 
was good-natured; and therefore, instinctively, the more he 
need^ her, the mogre she was drawn towards him. 

In this manner, the fondly had resided about eighteen months 
At the Black Huntsman, doing so little business, that it seemed 
difficult to believe they made a living out of it ; when, one night, 
h man arrived, wearing a sailor's £ess, who was received as a 
welcome guest anHfi acquainteace. They caUed him Haiu, 
Pefier ; and, although he spoke English pretty fluently, it was 
with a foreign accent. He was moreover a rough, coarse-man- 
nered, and sinister-looking person; and, had mere been any 
spectator of his reception capable of observation, he might weU 
have wondered how such an imattractive visitor should have 
aroused so mudli animation and excitement in his hosts. How- 
ever, they seemed to have many old friends and recollections in 
eazamon; and the inquiries on me part of the Idttenhaus fomily 
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were munerons. Even Jacob appeared to forget his adies and 
pains,. whilst he listened to tiding of his former companionB. 

" But why didn't yon oome bdToreP'* asked Ambrose. 

" Because I never got your letter till about three months 
since/* 

"What! did you never go to the old shop after we leftP* 
inquired Luke. 

" No," answered Hans ; " we didn't know exaiHfy what had 
happened, and thought it best to keep off." 

"Why, what did you heto P" asked Charlotte. 

"That you'd sheered off, because the place was too hot to 
hold you ; and it was thoiight, if you'd stayed a week longer, 
worse would have come of it — so I thought we'd best give them 
ik wide berth and keep away." 

** But how came you to find the letter at last, thenP" 

" I didn't find it ; Locksley found it and biotight it to me. 
But how are you getting onP Have you been domg any busi- 
ness here P" 

"Very little," answered Ambrose. "Nobody has found us 
out but Locksley, and he's devilish cautious, you know." 

" So much the better," said Jacob, shaking his head. 

"And is there nothing doing in this neighbourhood P" asked 
Hans. 

" Nothing," replied the other. " They're the most primitive 
people you ever saw. If you talked to them about running a 
cask, they wouldn't know what you meant." 

" So much the better for them," again murmured Jacob, in 
an undertone, whilst his daughters cast a reproving glance act 
him. 

" So much the better for w," echoed Hans. "Why, Jacob, 
what's come alon^ o' you P" 

"Oh! never mind him!" said Charlotte; "but tell us what 
you've got P Have yoti any silks P" 

" No," answered Hans ; " how could I ventore till I'd seea 
the coast P I couldn't tell where to stow them away, and they 
might have ffot damaged." 

" You might have brought them up here," suggested Anna. 

"How oOTild I tell thatP Besides, it's a devilish long way 
from the shore, let me tell you !" 

" Only three quarters of a mile," answered Charlotte. 

" But that's a devilish long way I You may fall foul of a dozen 
folks in three quarters of a mile. 

"They wouldn't suspect anything if you did," ^d Anns. 
" Hiere nas never been any busmess clone here; and they know 
nothing about it." 

" But they might learn," objected Hans. 

" It M a difBcSty, " Baid Ambrose. " The \>ew5bL \a ^^tie^^ics 
&4 and tbere'8 no great surf— capital for TuxaaBi^ m ^ Vs«^«— 
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bnt there isn't a rock within two miles, nor eyen a hole big 
enough to stow a cask away." 

" Who does that mill belong to P" asked Hans. 
' " Ah !" said Luke» ** that's the place, if we could set it — close 
to the beach ; and the path up to it in a gully, where nobody 
eyer passes." 

" !Dut who does it belong toP" repeated Hans. 

''A man called Syland," fetumea Ambrose. 

" Is it his own P" inquired Hans. 

" Yes/' answered Charlotte ; ** he spent all his money in build* 
ing it, because there was no mill near at hand ; and he thought 
he was sure to do well in it— and so he has." 

" There's no bujring him out thenP" said Hans. 

" Buy him out ! — ^no," replied Ambrose ; " where's the money 
to come &om P Besides, he has got a boy that he is bringing up 
.to the same trade." 

. '* It's a pity !" said Hans. " I neyer saw a better place, nor 
more conyement, in my life." 

''I wish we had it!" said Anna; "for, besides that, old 
Byland's a regular nuisance, so near." 

" What, does he molest youP" asked Hans. 

" ^o, but he might," remied Anna ; "and then that sprig of a 
boy of his is ^ways prowling about the moor of an eyenmg." 
' Shortly after this yisit of Hans, who spent a couple of days 
with his £riends, and then walked away as he came, two other 
men of the same description presented themselves, and from that 
time the society at the Black Huntsman was not quite in so 
stagnant a state as it had been. Most frequently, howeyer, 
these visitors arriyed in the middle of the ni^ht ; and they were 
often away aeaiix before mommg-sometimSa 4e vpun| men. 
Ambrose ana Luke, with them. The effect of this stir and 
commotion seemed decidedly beneficial as regarded the younger 
members of the family; they had been vegetating before without 
anything to excite them — ^now they were alive again. They had 
plenty to talk of to each other ; and the arrival of the stnmgers 
was always an animating event. In short, they were in their 
element again. 

With respect to Lilly, this change of circumstances made very 
little difference; her routine of work was the same;, and, when 
she had finished what she had to do, or was unable, from fatigue 
or want of light, to do more, she sat down on a little stool that 
was appropriated to her, took out her stocking and darned away 
.at it, till one or other of the young women bade her go to bed. 
Whilst she was present, the conversation went on exactly as if 
she were absent---secrets of aU sorts were discussed before her 
with perfect imreserve — ^Lilly was a nonentity — too dull to listen, 
^oo stiipid to understand. And they were quite right; — ^Liliy 
■never mought about what they were Baying, ox'Vi'aA w^d.— -^IL ahe 



eared foi ^as iihe moment when slie should be allowed to lay her 
head on her pillow; and as soon as she did so, she was fast 
asleep. When she awoke the next morning, she thought onlj of 
what she had got to do, and indulged in no abstract retrospec- 
tions. Ereqnentlj, by the state in which she found things, she 
knew that people must have been there in the night ; but this 
awakened no curiosity. It might be truly said of Lilly, that 
sufficient for the day was the otiI thereof— Hshe never looked for* 
ward nor backward ; all she had to do was to rub on. 

Meanwhile, Jacob grew worse and worse : and, whilst he was 
wholly confined to his room, his sons and daughters frequently 
alluded to the api>roaching dissolution of their parent in IaUy s 
presence : but neither did this make any impression on. her, for 
she had no precise conception of what death was ; nor did she 
foresee that the departure of the old man would inspire her with 
any regret. 



CHAPTEEn. 

THE DEATH OP JACOB, AND THE IITTBODXTCTION OP THE 
BYLAND FAKILT TO THE BEADEB. 

^' Lilly !" said Jacob to the little girl, one evening, " Lilly, I 
don't think I shall live through the night. Are Axibrose and 
Luke at home P" 

** No,** replied Lilly ; " I haven't seen 'em to-day." 

" I heard some people here in the night — ^I suppose they went 
away with them ; did they P" 

** 1 don't know," answered Lilly. 

" I should like to speak to my daughters," said Jacob, after a 
pause ; ** go and teU them so, I^y ;" and Lilly quitted the room, 
whilst Jacob, sighing heavily, wiui considerable effort turned his 
fuoe towards the door. After a lapse of some minutes, the two 
listers entered the room. 

" Do you want us P" inquired Charlotte. 

• " Yes," answered Jacob—" I don't think, Charlotte, I shall 
live through the night." 

- " Pooh !" returned his daughter ; " that's all fancy — ^you're no 
worse than you generally are. 

** Grod knows, I've no need to be worse," answered Jacob ; 
/* but I'm sure I can't live long." 

• " So you've said these three months,", returned Charlotte. 
" You make yourself worse by giving way to t\i«e^^ ^ajasi\<5i.^i\ 

Id Arm A- 

"JFaneieer' echoed Jacoh — "however, Bievex TcosLi^^ — ^wA 
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here lie paused again—'' bat there'i one tiling I wish to nj 
before I go." 

<< WeC wbat is itP" asked Charlotte. 

^ I should like to have spoken to Ambrose and Lake," con- 
tinued Jacob ; " but LiUy says they're oat." 

" They're away with Hans/' answered Anna. 

At the name of Hans, the dying man's &oe contneted— but 
he said nothing— he knew it was useless. 

*' It's about i/illy that I wanted to speak to you,** said Jacob. 

*' What about her P" asked Charlotte. 

" You treat that child too harshly," oonlanued he. 

*' HarsUy !" echoed both tiie sisters. '* We dcm't treat her 
harshly. iBesides, how else could anybody treat such a stopid 
lumpP' 

" Kemember, she wasn't bom to it," urged Jacob. 

"Oh, pooh!" returned Charlotte; "^vmat does that signify 
nowP" 

" Well," said Jacob, " I'm going as fast as I can go— I only 
tell you — ^when you're where I am, you'll see things other than 
you do now. I was just the same myself once, and see what it 
has brought me to^and yet, I don't uiink I was, either." 

" You don't 1 That*8 a good 'un," exclaimed Charktte. 

" I had some feeling even when I was at the worst," continued 
the old man, speaking feebly ; " and when my father was shot 
in the knee by the lieutenant at St. Mary's, I carried him on my 
shoulders through the surf, and got him into the boat, and he 
died aboard his own cutter after aU, instead of bein£ swung up 
to the yard-arm, or rotting in a gapl for the rest of his days-* 
that is some comfort, at any rate. 

" I'm sure talking in this way can't do you any good»" said 
Charlotte ; " we'd better go, and send Lilly up to you.** 

** Ah, LiUy !" said Jacob ; ''you shoulahave some feeling for 
that child — ^remember, as I said before, she wasn't bom to h." 

" What's the use of bothering about Lilly at this time of 
day?" said Anna ; " she must take things as other people do.** 

" Besides, Lilly's very weU satisfied," rejoined Charlotte. 
"She knows no better. But 'come, Anna, tnere's only Lilly 
below ; we'd better go down." 

" Youll be better to-morrow, if you don't think so much 
about it," said Anna, as she left ihe room. 

*• I shall be dead to-morrow," said Jacob, in a feeble voice, 
whilst his eyes filled with unaccustomed tears, and the white lip 
quivered. 

** No such thin^ ! we'll send you up a cup of tea," said Anna, 
following her sister — and the door dosed upon " these 
daughters." 

Jh about haJf anhour Lilly- entered the room with the tea; 
«o<2? Witt her asaistance, JaooD sipped a litdft oi it. **iab} " be 
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^'Tm rare Ithan't live through the niffht; and it's hard to 

be left to die alcme— do you think you oonld keep awake, and ait 
iq^ withmeP' 

« 111 try," answered Lilly. 

** Do" said Jacob ; " come when they go to bed ; and you can 
sit here in the arm-chair, beside me ; and then, if you fall asleep, 
I can wake you." 

In due time, the sisters retired to their chamber. We must 
do them the justice to say that they did not beHeve their father's 
death so near — if they had, they might possibly hare paid him 
another yisit; but he had been Ions iU, and the^jr did not see 
sufBcient alteration in him to justlfjr nis appKrehensions ; so they 
went to bed, and lilly, without mentioning Jacob's request 
to them, prepared for ner yigil-— or rather, rar her nap in. the 
arm-cluur — tor, though she did her utmost to keep herself 
awake, she had not iSken up her position half an hour, before 
she was as sound asleep as ever she was in her life. 

There lay the dying man, and there sat tiie sleeping child— ■ 
and all the house was silent, except the dull ticking of the dock 
on. the landing place, at the top of the stairs, and the occasional 
moans of the departing spirit. 

The minutes, so fleet and so slow, had thus glided on, till the 
hour-hand of iAie clock pointed at two ; and then lilly dreamed 
that she had oyerslept herself, and that Charlotte and Anna were 
dragging her out of bed hj titie arm, and yet she did not wake. 
To wake Lilly, the tired child, who neyer mid her fyi allowance 
of sleep, was at all times a difficult .task; and to wake her thus 
prematurely, was still more difficult. 

« Lilly! wake! wake!" cried Jacob, grasping her arm. ''What 
o'clock IS it?" asked he, eagerly, when, witk peai difficulty, the 
ehild had opened her eyes ; "what o'clock is it P Isn't it yet the 
middle of tibie night P" 

" I don't know," answered Lilly, quite bewildered, and not 
leooUeetinfi; where she was. 

** See!" he said ; see ! for God's sake ! Gro, look at the dock !" 

" It's just two," said Lilly, as soon as she had ascertained the 
&ct ; to do which she had only to open the door of the room, as 
Ae dock was dose at hand. 

<< I thought so I" exclaimed Jacob, in a yoice of terror ; " and 
the Lcnrd mwe merey on my soul !" 

"Win you have some oarley-waterP" asked lolly, who did 
not compTOhend what he meant. 

"See!" said Jacob, "they're coming to fetch me with fiery 
swords, and sulphur and brimstone — don't ^rou see how they 
bUuEeP" whilst his eyes stared wildly at the window; and Lill^* 
now beinff thoroughly awake, became conadoua '^iiiDAX. \^<b T^s^sin. 
was aotnwy hghi^ hjr a pretematoial ^idiV-iot \\i ^^ir&a^ ^bo^ 
winiffr, and yet, tbougb tbey had only' a feeoAe T\s^^^Q^i!^Q^« escsc^ 
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object waB illominated by a lurid fflare; and Lilly bad ascer-^ 
tamed the bour by this unaccustomea liffbt alone. 

** Ok, Lilly !" be said, " Pre led a wicked life, and now I sball 
bum for it f" and the rickety bedstead shook with the convtd- 
sive terrors of the expiring sinner. '' I'm going !" he gasped 
out — " I'm goinff ! I feel Pm going !" 

'* Shall I call my cousins P ' asked Lilly, from her natural or 
acquired obtuseness less alarmed than mignt be supposed. 

" Call who P" said Jacob, whose speech grew eyery moment 
more difficult. 

" My cousins," answered Lilly ; ** shan't I call them, uncle P" 

**Pm not your uncle— they re not your cousins!" gasped 
Jacob. *^ Oh, Lilly, pray for me — ^it was a great sin, and now I 
shall bum in hell for it, I'm afraid — ^I wish it had neyer hap- 
pened — better for you if you had gone to the bottom like the 
rest. Do you hear what I say, Lilly r" 

" Yes, uncle," replied LiUy, who heard, but obscurely undeiv 
stood. 

** I'm not your uncle, child, I tell you — ^you're a stranger to 
Ine and mine — ^but, oh, Lord, look there! They're coming, 
they're coming !" And when Lilly cast her eyes to ttie window, 
certainly the si^t was enough to alarm any one with less reasoa 
for fear than Jacob ; the ^are of light was so great, that she 
could distinguish eyery object in the cabbage-garden adjoining 
the house as clearly as if the sun were snimng at noon-day.: 
** Bray for me, Lilly, pray for me ! you're innocent, and the Lord 
may hear you !" !But Lilly only stood bewildered and frightened 
— ^K>r the extraordinary light and the expiring man's terrors had 
^ghtened her by this time — she knew nothmg about praying. 
TVnat she would naye done, had she dared, womd haye oeen tb 
call Charlotte and Anna ; but she thought they would be angry 
with her for disturbing them. 

Just at this crisis, a loud knocking at the door below elicited 
another cry of terror from the dying man, and startled Lilly out 
of her perplexity. When any visitor arrived after the door was 
closed for the evenin?, it was her business to open it, provided 
she were still up; and, forgetting that her being so now was an 
irregularity, she proceeded mechanically to do heraccustomed dutyt 

"Is Mr. Littenhaus at home P Are the jroung men here r* 
inquired a youth of about thirteen, with a voice and features of 
great anxiety. 

" My uncle is up stairs in bed," answered Lilly; *'and Am* 
brose and Luke are out." 

"Is there nobody here can help usP" said the boy; "the 
mill's on fire — where's your ladP" 

« Short Bill's in bed,*^ said Lilly* 

'' Where P" said the boy; " cafi him, will youP He might be 
of some use," 
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" I don't know whether I may," said Lilly ; ** he sleeps in the 
loft." 

" I'll call him myself, then," said the boy ; and, snitinff the 
Action to the word, he immediately proceeded to wake Short 
Bill — ^not a yery easy matter either — and haying secured hid 
assistance, and the use of the stable buckets, they set off together 
in the direction of the mill ; whilst Lilly, haying so far watched 
the pro^BS of the affair, and seen them depart, ascended again 
to the sick man's room. 

" It's the mill that*s on fire, nnde," said she, " and that's what 
makes the light;" but Jacob did not answer. He lay on his 
back, with his features distorted, his lips apart, and the dim eye 
open, miy stood for a moment looking at him, and then, in a 
doubtful yoice, again murmured " uncle T" but still there was no 
answer — ^and then a strange feeling began to creep oyer lillj-— 
she saw that that of which she had heard such frequent predictions 
had at lenj^h happened — Jacob littenhaus was dead. Still she 
stood, as if rooted to the spot, with her eyes fixed upon his 
face— she could neither turn them away, nor moye from the bed- 
side. And yet it was not altogether fear that kept her there ; it 
was rather wonder and some gleams of strange thoughts awaken^ 
ing in her dull brain — confused and indistinct, and yet absorbing. 
Gradually, howeyer, the features of the dead man became l^ss 
yisible ; a shadow fell oyer them, till Httle by little they faded 
from her yiew, and she found herself in darkness — ^the fire at the 
miU had burnt itself out, and the room was no longer illumi- 
nated. Then Lilly crept away to her own room, where she threw 
off her clothes and was presently fast asleep. 

At seyen o'clock in the morning, her dream of the night was 
realized. As was to be expected, she oyerslept herself, and she 
was awakened by the an^ry yoice of Charlotte, calling her *' a 
lazy, good-for-nothing thmg." Heayy and stupid with want of 
rest, we jumped out of bed, got into her clothes the best way 
she coul<£ and ran down stairs to oyertake her morning's work. 
When she passed the door of Jacob's room, she suddenly remem« 
bered the occurrences of the night, but she did not dare stop to 
look in upon him, though she wished to do it ; the angry yoices 
of her cousins below, complaining that the fire was not lighted 
in the kitchen, warned her to make haste. 

" You Ifttle good-for-nothing lazy wretch !" said Anna, " here's 
nearly eight o'clock" (in reality it was just half-past seyen), ''and 
not fL spark of fire in the grate ; instead of the kettie being on 
and the water boiled for breakfast." 

Lilly made no answer — she neyer did— she only laid the wood 
in the grate, and gathered up the ashes and small coals to ^u^ 
oyer it ; and then, haying set it alight, puffed. a^«^ ^vn^ ^<5 
bd^owB^th all her might and main, till haymg go\»u^ ^.^iKccL^^ 
and set m the kettle, she could proceed with liet o^enc N^otW. ^Vsk 
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the meantime, the sisters performed such litUe offices as they 
reserved for tkemselyes ; and when the table was prepared, and 
the water boiled, they sat down to breakfiist. 

'* Lilly !" said Anna, presently, "here, take up yonr nude's 
tea ;" for to do this was Iiilly*s business every morning. 

Lilly left off what she was doinff, and approached the table, 
blnshing up to the eyes ; she un£rstood very well that a dead 
man wanted no tea ; mit, in the first place, she was a&aid to say 
that Jacob was dead ; and, in the next, she did not feel very 
certain of the fact. She might have been mistaken in the night. 
So she sile ntiy took the tea and bread-and-butter, and ascended 
ihe stairs. When she reached the room, she laid them down on 
the floor, whilst she opened the door and peeped in. The curtain 
was closed, and she stepped forward and drew it aside— there he 
lay, exactly as she last saw him — ^it was quite clear that he was 
dead. She felt no fear, but stood still and looked at the wan and 
wasted features, till there arose a swelling about her heart, and 
the first tears that LiUy had shed for many a day began to steal 
down her cheeks. She became conscious of a feeling of forlorn* 
ness, which, whilst Jacob lived, helpless as he w^, she had never 
experienced. Or, perhaps the concussion that this event had 
given to her nervous system had so far aroused her from th& 
torpor which had overgrown and stifled her sensations, that she 
now first became in some degree sensible of her situation. She 
longed to stay where she was ; she would have liked to sit down 
on the bed and let her tears flow, but she heard Anna's voice loud 
in the lobby ; so, closing the door softly, she took up the break- 
jBust, and descended the stairs again. 

"Well, what have you brought the breakfast back forP" in- 
quired Anna, who was waiting iSady to give her a thump upon 
tne shoulders in order to ouicKen her movements. 

" Uncle's dead," said Lilly. 

" Dead !" cried Anna, and !calling Charlotte, they both pro- 
ceeded towards his room, whilst LUly began to wash up l^e tea- 
things. 

The sisters were still up stairs, when the outer door opened, 
and Short BOl entered, loaded with bags and boxes, as many as 
he could carry. 

" Where's missuses P" said he. 

" They're up stairs," answered Lilly ; " imde's dead !" 

" Dead I is heP" said Bill, "whew ! and the mill's burnt ; and 
there's Muster Byland and his boy, and all the things they've 
been able to save, which am*t much, to b^ure, a commg here ; 
and they wanted to borrow the shander-a-aan, to send awi^ their 
missus to her sister's at Hotham, 'cause she's got herself burnt 
shocking, trying to save her bits of duds, but I told un ^oung 
masters had got it away somewhere; and so they're brmging 
Mr along here, I beliere— you'd better go up and tell 'em." 
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Scarcely were the sisters informed of this impending incursion » 
ere the cayalcade arrived — Dame E-yland on the miller's old 
horse, led by her son Philip, the boy who had fetched Short BUI 
in the night, with Matthew Byland, the father and his man» 
bearing some other articles rescued from the flames. 

Their reception at the Black Huntsman was not very gracious, 
but, as the house was empty, there was no excuse for denying 
tiiem admittance. Betwixt grief and pain, poor Mrs. B.ylana 
was suffering so much, that her husband desired her to go imme- 
diately to bed ; whilst he and his son got some breakfast. The 
miller was sadly depressed, but Philip, a fine, open-countenanced, 
spirited lad, did his best to comfort him. He was also y^ 
affectionate to his mother, taking up her tea himself, and atteno- 
in g ca refully to her necessities. 

When the breakfast was over, the father and son ascended to 
the sick woman's room, where they stayed some time, condoling^ 
with each other ; after which, leavmg her in charge of the boy, 
the poor miller walked to Trentisy — so the mill was called— once 
more to view the wreck of his Httle property. 

So passed the first morning of their misfortunes. In the after- 
noon, ne returned and sat down to dinner with the sisters, but, 
being too heart-sick to eat, quitted the table and went away t» 
his wife. PhiHp, however, on whom sorrow made less impression, 
ate heartily enough ; chatting away unreservedly on the events 
of the night. . It appeared that the fire had broken out at aboat 
half-past one, in a Httle shed adjoining the mill ; but the wind 
being unluckily in such a direction as to carry it to the maim 
building, the ^whole premises, dwelling and all, were sooi^ in. 
flames. 

** But how did it happen P" inquired Anna. 

" We don't know," replied Philip. " Jem, our man, had been 
in there with a lantern after dark ; but he declares that he never 
opened it, and that it's impossible he could have lefb any fii« 
behind hhn. But father saw a man in a sailor*s jacket near tho 
miU, just at dusk, with a pipe in his mouth ; and he thinks* per- 
haps ne set it on fire." 

In the evening, about ei^ht o'clock, the wheels of the shander- 
a-dan were heard approachmg ; and Charlotte went out to com- 
municate to her brothers the events of the day, before they 
entered the house. "Father was dead — ^the mill was burnt 
down, and the Bylands had all taken refuge at the Black Hunts- 
man !" This last item of the intelligence was the only one thai 
seemed to make much impression on the young men. / 

" Why did you take them in P" was the first question. 
, "How could we help itP" asked Charlotte, "whe^i 't\^ssK> 
wasn't a creature in the house but ourselves? "^e ^wJ5A\i3K^^ - 
had the whole neighbourhood up in arms agamat wa." 3. 

"Btit when do they go?" asked Ambxoae-, ^^TSaa^* «^o 
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Jjotekflley will be here to-morrow night, and they'll be o6n» 
foundemy in our way." 

''Permips they may be gone/' answered Anna, who here 
joined the conference ; " for there's £yland inquiring if that is 
the shander-a-dan come back — he wants to borrow it to-morrow 
to carry his wife to her sisters." 

'^ ti.en» have it." Baid Lake. "AnyOung to get ««» 
away ! 

'* I'll go and tell them so," said Anna. 
' " I say, Luke," said Charlotte, drawing her youngest brother 
aside, *' Kyland's boy says that his father saw a man in a sailor's 
jacket, smoking his pipe, near the mill last night, at dusk." 
. "He does P" saidlAike. 

** The boy told us so at dinner !" answered Charlotte. 
' " Con^randed ass ! " exclaimed he. 

" Who P Eyland P" inquired Charlotte. 

/'No, Hans Peffer," returned Luke, impatiently. 

Charlotte's eye glanced at her brother, but riie mLade no re* 
mark. She did not desire to know any more— indeed, what 
jaeedP That single exdamation revealed eyenrthing — ^in ignorance 
;waa security — ^miat she did not know, or only guessed, she could 
not be made responsible for. 

After some further conference, the brothers entered the house ; 
and presently afterwards Eyland came down to have some con^ 
versaticm with them. 

^' Are you insured F' asked Luke : a question he could haye 
answered himself. 

" No," replied Byland ; " no, fool as I was — ^I thought to saye 
the money ; and we were so careful, I thought it impossible an 
accident could happen." 

" And how did it happen P" inquired Ambrose. 

'' It's hard to say," answered Kyland. " Grod forgiye me, if I 
taa. wrong! but X can't help suspeciing a tnan I saw lurking 
4bout fust at nightfall, with a pij>e in his mouth. I didn't like 
the locJcs of him somehow, at the time." 

" But what motive could he have for dcnng you a mischief? 
But periiaps you think it was the pipe P" 

. ^' t don t know," returned Eyland. '^ There was nothing in 
the shed so very combustible; and a person must have tsGcen 
amcotmnon pains to set it on fire with a pipe— he might have 
shaken out the ashes of twenty pipes without coming across any- 
thing that would take fire — ^there was nolhing but the walls, m 
short, for the floor was stone." 

" It's very improbable anybody shoidd have set fire to your 

xaill," said Luke. " It would need pretty good proof to make me 

)>elieve that ; unless, to be sure, you've been making an enemy 

of anybody, " 

■^ I've no enemy, that I know of," xepliei'EyAaaDLd-. "\raLt^2bet:^'^ 
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same folks, you know, as is everybody's enemy, because every* 
body's theirs. I can't tell — ^bnt I ye a notion tone's been some- 
tkinggoing on in these here parts as shouldn't!" 

'* What do you mean P" inquired Ambrose. 

"Two or three times, when I've been returning late from 
market," answered the miller, *' I've seen two fellows acrossing 
the heath, as I didn't like the looks on ; and this here chap witn 
the pipe was one of them." 

"Then, you recognised him P" said Ambrose, sharply. 

" And you'd know him again, I dare say P" said Luke. 

** I warrant me !" said Eyland, " if he only comes in my way— 
and I'll lay hands on him too, as sure as my name's Mat 
Byland ; and make him ^ve an account of himseft !" 

" That's a bold resolution of yours," said Ambrose. " Fellows 
of that sort are apt to be desperate — ^I'd rather give him a wide * 
berth, if I were you." 

"No, no! Mr. Eyland's right," said Luke, gravely; "espe-' 
cially if he has any grounds of suspicion against this man." 
• " I've no further grounds than that I can't account for the fire, 
except it was done on purpose," returned Ryland ; " and I can setf 
nobody to suspect, unless it was that chap with the pipe. How- 
ever, whoever it was, he has ruined me and my family — ^made 
b^gars of us. I laid out all the mone^ I haa saved up<m the 
mm ; thinking it would be a good provision for my life, and fop 
my poor boy and his mother an«r me. And now it s nothing but 
a heap of ashes !" 

In the midst of his misfortunes and lamentations, however, the 
ailler did not forget his wife. He wished her to be with her 
sister, who rended at Hotham, where she would be better 
attended, and iii the neighbourhood of a Bur?e(m ; so he af^ain 
broached the subject of the shander-a-dan. & they would lend 
it him, he would take her over the next day. 

" It was quite at his service." This was, in short, exactly what 
they wished; and of course no difficulties were made. So, on the 
following day, the Eyland family, father, mother, and son, started 
for Hotham, in the snander-a-dan, driven by Short BilL 

** I shall leave my boy with the old woman for a day or two,** 
said Matthew, " but I must come back myself to-morrow night,^ 
for I must try and see Sir Lawrence on Friday morning." 
' " By 1^ bye," said Lake, " he's joxa landlord as weU as ours. 
What will he do in tMs business, think you P" 

" Ipaid him ground rent, but the mill was my own, you know,'* 
said Ayland. " I wish now it hadn't been, for ne's an uncomnum 
good landlord." 

" He'd have rebuilt it," said Luke. " Perhaps he will ns^ " 

"I wiah he would," answered the nuHenr — ^^'T3l ^^ ^jctd^ %► 
good reaitJR^ it" 

Ab Boon as the SjUada were^ gona, thie two y cnmi^ isie&.%\»3NMi 

s2 
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on foot for tlie village, to order a coffin for their father, and make 
arrangements for his funeral ; which they proposed should take 
place on the day after the ensuing one, which would be Friday. 

They had a great deal to discuss on the road, and Ambrose's 
first words were, as they walked away, 

" Suppose Sir Lawrence rebuilds the mill, what will you have 
got by your scheme then ?" 

" We must outbid Ryland," said Luke ; " whatever he*ll give. 
We'll give more. It wotdd be ^orth more to us than to any- 
body." 

" No doubt of that," said Ambrose ; " if there must be a mill 
there at all." 

As they passed the Eed Lion, Lacy was standing at the door. 
** Good morning !" said he. " So your neighbour. Mat Eyland, 
has met with a misfortune P" 

" Yes, the mill's down," said Ambrose. 

" How did it happen P" inquired Lacy. 

" Nobody seems to know," answered the other. 

" His man was going about with a light after dark, and I sup- 
pose he dropped a spark," said Luke. 

" When there's a fire, people are always surprised, and wonder 
how it could happen," said Lacy, " when they needn't look much 
further than their own noses for the cause — it's generally tiie 
carelessness of servants." 

"Yes," answered Ambrose; "I'm always expecting Short 
Hill will set our stables on fire." 

' "No, no!" said Lacy; "never fear Short Bill. He's the 
carefullest ostler ever I had; and I wish jou hadn't taken a 
fancy to him. But where's Mat Eyland staying P" 

" He's gone to Hotham, with his wife and sou," said Luke. 

" He should have seen Sir Lawrence first," said the host. 

" He's shockingly down about his miU," observed Luke. 

" Let him go to his landlord," said Lacy, nodding significantly. 

"Will he build the miU again for him, think youP" asked 
Luke. 

" Let him try him I" said Lacy, looking as if he knew more 
than he wished to tell. "Eyltind was always a well-doing 
man; and Sir Lawrence won't let him fall through, if he can 
help it." 

. It was not very difficult, by a little adroit questioning, an art 
which Luke well understooa, to eictract from the wormy host, 
#ho was proud of his famiHaritv with Mr. Cobb, the agent, that he 
had seen that gentleman, and had good reason for supposing that 
the Baronet's mtentions were very favourable to the miller. This 
ii^ormation was far from agreeable ; and, as the brothers walked 
home, they discussed the question in all its bearings. In the 
evening, Short Bill returned with the shander-.a-dan — ^Byland 
mtending to return onfoot the foUowiaig ^y. 
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At the acoustomed hour, Lilly retired to bed, as usual ; and 
when she descended the next morning, she perceived that there 
had been visitors there in the night ; but this was by no means 
an uncommon event, and awakened no surprise in her mind. 

Early in the day, the undertaker arrived from the village with 
the coffin, in which poor Jacob's body was placed ; and it was 
arranged that, on the followinff mommg, it should be driven in 
the shander-a-dan to the churchyard, where the Eev. Mr. Marsh 
would be ready to perform the nmeral ceremony. The coffin was 
therefore screwed down at once, that there might be no further 
necessity for the undertaker's attendance. 

Lilly had been often into the room to look at the old man, and 
she thought about him and felt about him, more than she had 
ever thought or felt on any subject before. The circimistanQes 
of his death had struck her, and the missing her daily attendance 
on him had awakened a chord in her heart. Not naturally a 
morose man, though a weak and ignorant one, and softened by 
sickness and sorrow, and the bitter sense of his children's neglect, 
he had been used to speak kindly to her ; oft^en gratefully ; now, 
she never heard anything but harsh and imperious commands ; 
except indeed from Shorty, as, by way of abbreviating his name, 
the ostler was frequently called — ^he treated her as nis fellow- 
servant, and as civiUy as he would have treated any other. And 
Lilly felt a pang when the old man's face was hidaen from her ; 
and she descended to her work below, after the undertaker's 
departure, with a sadder sense of desolation than she had ever 
known before. Somehow, all at once, a gleam had penetrated 
the thick darkness that had overshadowed lier intellect and feel- 
ings ; and from being a mere piece of mechanism, she was aroused 
into the consciousness that she was something more. That nighty 
when Lilly went to bed, she cried herself to sleep. 



CHAPTEE in. 

SOUETHINa HYSTEBI0U8. 

The room in which Lilly slept was at the top of the house ; on^ 
one side of it was that where lay Jacob in his coffin— on the 
other, was an apartment that was never inhabited. It was full 
of boxes and packages, empty or full ; and the door of it was 
tdways kept lodced. There were two other rooms on the same 
floor, but they were unfurnished and never occupied, either. 
The young men and women slept on a lower story. • 

Lilly, luce children in general, especially OYeT-^otVL<&^ oras^* 
was &'heavjr sleeper ; ^om the time slie laid loiet \ife«A. o\i ^^ 
pillowy till castom awakened her at a precise laowt m ^«^ TaRFraf- 
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ine, no sound ever disturbed her rest. Many a night there were 
lA^teet upon the stain; and voiees and^romLgineg in the 
adjoining apartment, but she never heard them ; and ner bed, 
with herself in it, might have been placed in the shander-a-dan 
and carried across the common, without awakening her. 

But on this night — ^the one preceding Jacob's funeral — ^Lilly 
foiuid herself in a condition altogether new to her — she could not 
sleep. She was feyerish and restless — ^turning £rom side to sido 
— dozing a little, and then waking with a start. She was thirsty 
too, and would have given the world for a draught of cold waterg 
but there was none in her room. lilly wondered what was the 
matter with her, as the weary hours dragged on to Ihe middle of 
the night ; when at length she fell into a sounder sleep. But she 
had not slept above an hour, when she awoke again, more 
uncomfortable than ever ; and, with her moutii so parched that 
she felt she must make a desperate effort to get some water, 
though she would have to fetch it £rom the bottom of the house 
in the dark. So she crawled out of bed, felt for her shoes, threw 
her frock, which layby the bedside, over her shoulders, and s<^y 
opened the door, "but suddenly it occurred to her that there 
was some water in Jacob's room. There had been, at least, 
before his death ; and, as she had ijiever thought of emptying the 
pitcher since, it was doubtless there stilL To ^et it there was 
much easier than going below, so she turned m that direction, 
Ibund the door, ana entered the room. But it was pitch dark, 
and she had some difficulty in steering her wajr betwixt the bed 
and the coffin, so as to avoid striking against either. However, 
she found the water-ju^ ; and, having ^en a draught, was just 
preparing to carry it with her to her own room, when she saw a 
gleam oflight and heard feet upon the stairs. 

" Oh, my !" thought Lilly ; '* they're going to the store-room:" 
so the one next hers was called. " I hope they won't see my 
door open !" and she stood stilUistening to the K>otsteps, intend- 
ing to sUp into her own chamber as soon as she heard uiem enter 
the other. 

But it was not there these disturbers of the night were going ; 
and it was fortunate for her that the bed intervened betwixt her 
and the door ; for she had only just time to conceal herself in 
the scanty folds of the curtain before they were in Jacob's room. 
As it was, she must in&Uibly have been discovered, but that the 
spot where she stood remained quite in the shade — ^she could see 
those who entered perfectly, though they did not see her. 

First, came Luke Littenhaus, carrying a candle, which he 

}ield so ds to light those who followed. These were Hans Peffer, 

and a man called Locksley, who had frequently visited the house 

After nightfall ; and who, as well as his associate, wore the habit 

ofa Baiu>r, They ascended the stairs but slowly, for they bor© 

4^tween them aneavy burthen; one Bu:9^tte^^^V<^^*^«siil\k<d 
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other the feet of a corpse. B^dnd them came Amlnroee, with a 
alow and heayy step. 

" That'll do/' said Luke, as they mounted the last stair; ''now, 
this way," he continaed, pointing to the bed, and *' pitch him 
down there, whilst we open the coffin." 

The body was accordmgly laid upon the bed, dose to where 
Zilly stoodL 

" Did you bring up the screwdriver ?" inqtdred Lookaley. 
*' To be sure I did," said Luke, proceeding at once to unscrow 
ihe lid of the coffin, whilst Ambrose, pale and grave, stood bacli^ 
leaning against the wall. 

" Come, bear a hand, will you P" said Luke to his brother, when 
the lid was off. 

" Hans, do it !" said Ambrose, turning away, whilst Hans ad« 
vanced ; and Luke, with his assistance, mted outj the body of his 
fiither, and placed it on the bed. 

** l^ow, then," said he, as they took up the other and deposited 
it in the coffin ; " if that isn't a neat job, I don't know what is !'' 
and, as he spoke, he replaced the lid and screwed it down as it 
was before. They then wrapped Jacob's body in the rug that 
covered his own bed, Hans and Locksley lifted it between them, 
and Luke preceding them with the light, and Ambrose following 
them, they descended the stairs in the same order they had 
mounted them; scarcely a dozen words having been spoken, 
amongst them since they entered the room. 

Lilty did not faint, as heroines usually do on such occasions ; 
but, when her ear assured her they had reached tiie bottom' of 
the stairs, she took up her water-jug and stole back to bed^ 
where she passed the remainder of the night in a restless and 
uneasy sleep. 

It was a nard matter for Lilly to rise in the morning, for her 
head ached violently ; and she felt, altogether, as she had never 
felt before in her me ; but she dressed herself and went doWn 
stairs to her work, as usual ; nobody observed she was ill, and 
she could not venture to mention it. Neither Ambrose nor Liike 
Was there ; nobody, indeed, besides Charlotte and Anna, except 
Short Bill. 

About ten o'dock, the young men returned in the shander-a-* 
dan ; and, by their conversation, she understood they had bden 
getting some articles of mourning for the funeral. At* eleven^ 
<me ofme undertaker's men arrived, and with his assistance the 
'eoffin was brought down and placed in the vehicle, which was to 
transport it to the churchyard. Short Bill mounted the hot, 
taoA orove away at a gentle pace, whilst Ambrose and Luke 
followed on foot with the undertaker's man. Li the afternoon 
tiiiey returned, and the remainder of the day -^sAse^'w^Qsv)^ «s£3 
soeurrence, ' 

That night Lilly slept very heavily ; so muc\L ao, ^tjt f^ift^o** 
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to be awakened in the momiDg, to the great displeasure of her 
cousins, who were in unusual haste for their breakfast, as they 
were about to start on an expedition to visit Miss Grosset, the 
dressmaker, at Hotham. Poor Lilly could scarcely lift her eye- 
lids; they seemed glued together; whilst her head felt so like a 
lump of lead, that she thought she could never raise it from ihe 

{)illow; however, with that passive submission which she had so 
ong exercised, she dragged herself out of bed, and hastened 
down stairs. But her generally pale face was now so flushed, 
that her illness forced itself on the attention of her cousins* 
They observed that she must have a cold, and agreed to bring 
her some medicine from the town. 

When they were gone, she was in the house alone. Ambrose 
she had not seen all day — Luke was at home, but engaged in 
some out-door work — and thus, having nobody to drive ner, and 
feeliujg overcome with illness, she lay down upon the floor before 
the kitchen Are and went to sleep. By and by she was awakened 
hy somebody gulling her arm. 

"Lilly!" said a voice — "Lilly, girl! wake, will you P" Lilly 
started up, expecting a scolding — ^but it was Philip Eyland — ^the 
door of the house was open, and he had found nis way to the 
kitchen in search of somebody to speak to. 

" I say, Lilly," said the boy, " wnere's my father P" 
" I don't know/* answered Lilly, slowly, afcer staring at him 
for some time in silence. 

Is he outP" inquired Philip. 

I don't know," replied LUiy again, with a bewildered coim^ 
tenance. 

" Didn't he sleep hereP" said PhiHp. 
" Sleep here !" answered Lilly. " I don't think he did." 
• '* Did ne go away to the village, then, and not come backP" 
"I can't teU," said Lilly. 
" Well, but he was her© yesterday !" 
« Was he P" said Lilly. " I didn't see him !" 
" But when did you see him P" asked Philip. 
"Well, I think it was Tuesday — ^no, it- was Wednesday, when 
he went away in the shander-a-aan — I saw him !" 

" What, hasn't he been here since P" exclaimed Philip. 
"I don't know," said Lilly, with an air of strange uncei^- 
tainty. • 

" Oh, then he must have altered his mind, and gone on to the 
Tillage at once, I suppose. But, I say, Lilly, what's the matter 
with you P" 

" 1 can't tell," answered the little girl. " I've got a bad pain 
in my head!" 

" xou look just as I did when I had the measles," said PhiHp. 
^"^Tba ought to goto bed — the doctor made we go to bed, and 1 
2iad to etajr there till I was well." 
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" I xnnstii't go to bed," said Lilly. " Consins would be 



angry 



^ooth!" answered Philip; "people must ^o to bed when 
tiiey're ill, you know. Where are your cousins ?" 

"Anna and Chaiiotte are gone to Hotham," answered Lilly ; 
^rbnt Luke's at home somewhere-Hoerhaps he's in the stable." 

" I'll go and look for him," said Philip. 

• When he was gone, LiUy made an enort to rise and go about 
her work again, but it was with extreme difficulty she could keep 
hearself on her feet. Meantime, Philip sought Luke and found 
him, but could obtain no information about his father. He had 
certainly not been at the Black Huntsman since he departed 
thence with his wife in the shander-a-dan. It was clear he had 
gone on at once to the village ; and thither Philip proceeded to 
seek him. 

So the day wore on, without any other event than the arrival 
of a traveller, who, after baiting his horse and taking some 
refreshment, proceeded on his way. 

At night the sisters retumea; and so did Philip shortly 
afberwaros. 

." I can't hear anything of my father," said he. ** He hasn't 
been to the village ; — Mrs. Lacy hasn't seen him, and he'd have 
been sure to go &ere." 

"Did you see Mr. CobbP" said Luke. "Perhaps he'd go 
straifrht to Sir Lawrence!" 

" So," said Philip, " for Mr. Cobb had been at the Lion just 
before I got there, inquiring for my father, and wondering he 
hadn't seen him. Sir Lawrence is going to rebuild the mill 
for us." 

" Ah, ah !;• said Luke. " LucW for you !" 

" But I wish I knew where my lather's gone to !" said the boy, 
anxiously. " If I go back without finding him, mother '11 be so 
uneaay!" 

It was too late, however, to seek him any more that night, so 
Philip went to bed; and on the following morning he started 
again on foot to return to his mother. 

Lilly was considerably better for the medicine her cousins 
brought her; and the apothecary who sent it, concluding the 
patient had a cold, having desired she should remain in be^ she 
was allowed to do so the whole of Sunday. The warmth of the 
bed brought out the rash— her headache left her ; and it was 
now dear, to an experienced eye, that Lillv had the measles. 
Her cou^s, however, did not understand this ; or it is to be 
hoped they would not have allowed her, as they did, to rise on 
the second morning and go about her work as usual. 

On Monday morning, a man came over from Hotham, sent by 
Mrs. Hyland,* to make inquiries about lier \i\]Li^^wdL\ \$v^^ ^S^i«ss. 
extending his search to the village, lue xetvuni!^ ^^f^o*^ «ssj 
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information. He said tliat Byland had left Hotham on ThnrBdaj 
afternoon, as he was to see Sir Lawrence on Friday mOTnii^. 
And now, in the village, a romour arose that the miller had ma& 
away with himself. 

* On Tuesday, Mrs. Byland herself aorrired, with her son, in a 
cart, lent her by a baker. She was in great distress, and so wai^ 
the boy. As sne wished to ffo as far as the village, and the cart 
eonld not be ftirther spared, mey let her have the shander-a-dan^ 
Her inquiries, however, were as imsucoessfiil as those of her son 
had been — no tidings could be heard of Matthew Byland; and 
the returned to tl:^ Black Huntsman in extreme anguish; the 
persuasion was universal that her husband, in despair at the loss 
of his property, had committed suicide — probably drowned him- 
self in the sea, on the evening of the day ne last parted with her. 
. And now it occurred to her, that there had oeen something 
peculiarly impressive in his leave-taking. He had returned and 
embraced her a second time, and affectionately bade her take 
care of herself and her boy. Was this presentiment of some 
evil that awaited him f Or was it the tender yearning of the 
heart in an adieu, which he knew was to be his last P 

As there was still an hour or two's daylight, Philip said he 
would go to the null to look again if he could find any traces d 
his fawer having been i^ere; whilst the poor mother, ill and 
broken-hearted, went to lie down, requesting that a cup of tea 
should be sent her. The tea was accordingly made, and lolly 
carried it up stairs. 

'* What's the matter, little giri P" said Mrs. Byland. '' What 
makes your face so red P" 

** I don't know," answered Lilly, in a hoarse voice. 

*' Why, you have a bad cold or something worse," said she, 
throwing oack a little shawl Lill^ had pinned over her neck. 
'*Why, you should be in bed, child — ^youVe got the measles! 
Bless me !" continued the good' woman, rising hastily, ai|d for 
the moment forgetting her own misfortunes m her compassion 
for the neglect^ ehild, '' how very wrong to let you go about 
in this way ! Come widi me down stairs, and I'll speak to your 
cousins. JBless my heart! don't they see the rash out upon 
youP" 

Not only did Mrs. Byland's representations procure Lilly 
leave to go to bed, but, the motherly feeling of her benevolent 
heart being aroused, together with some indignation at the utter 
indifference and neglect of the cousins, she took upon herself the 
tending of her ; gave her a warm drink, placed barley-water by 
her bedside, and, after covering her up carefully, promised to 
see her in the morning. And she did see her ; and, as her own 
stay at the inn was prolonged for several days, she nursed the 
ciuld through, tiie wmle of her illness; and Lilly, probably, owed 
JJt to her care that she did not die oi tlie meaa\e«. 
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This prolonged Bojoum was owing to a slight drcnmstance^ 
idiieh, from its satisfying her that her hnsband had been in the 
seighbonrhood since he quitted Hotham, inspired a famt hope 
that he was either not far off, or would at least retiim. Philip 
bad found his father's walking-stick amongst the rains of the 
ttill ; and Mrs. Hjland was certain that he had it in his hand 
whsfa he went away. 

However, this indication of his whereabont was not followed 
by' axiy other discovery; and the mother and son retnnied to 
iootliain, where she had some relations ; leaving the mystery of 
Matthew Byland's fate unsolved. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THB AWAKBiriKO OF LILLY'S HXAST, AKD SOME ACCOUKT 

OF TWO BT78TIO L0VEB8. 

Lilly had never felt so nnhappy in her life as she did on the 
morning the Bylands left the dreary inn. She was well now, 
and able to resume her work ; but with what a heavy heart she 
itent about it ! She had for some days had experience of what 
kindness and fellowship were, and what a blank it made to lose 
them ! Mrs. Byland, natnralty benevolent and fond of children^ 
could not nurse one through an ilhiess, especially one who 
eieited her compassion, without treating her with a motherly 
tenderness. The good woman had talked to her too, and had 
easily gathered from the uncomplaining Lilly, that she had more 
Jfeason for discontent than she was herself aware of; and, in the 
teDing of her tale, she learnt in some degree to comprehend her 
own misfortune; for Lilly, like a horse whose spirit had been 
faroken by ill-treatment at so early an age, that its fire was 
eztingnished and its nature subdued, seemed almost to have 
descended to a lower grade in the scale oi creation. 

No play, no instruction, no sympathy, had yet fallen to Lilly's 
lot in the hard world that surrounded her. She could read a 
Httie, as we have said, because she knew her letters before she 
enie to live with the Littenhaus fimiily ; and could even speU 
words of one syllable — and, as it was necessary for their con- 
Visnience that she should be able to make out names over doors 
wd inscriptions over shops, they had, with sharp words and hard 
hkfWBs so far pursued her education, but no farther. Nobody 
ever made an observation to her — she never heard conversation 
in which she could take an interest ; if anybody asked her & 
qiiestion, her almost invariable answer was, mat «&« ^CL<^\l^ssl<SNR , 
dthough it might be something that with, tkie t[vca\i c^t^os^aBs^ 
titeotkm abe might hare knowiiy XmperioTUi QorKSnna^^^ *^^. 
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abuse for her gtiipidity — and on this head neither did the few 
guests that frequented the house spare her — ^were all the benefits 
that Lilly derived from God's ^at gift of speech to man. In 
short, Lilly Dawson, at the period we first introduced her, was, 
in feeling and intellect, but one degree removed from the condi- 
tion of a horse or a do^ — and we here mean an ill-used horse or 
doff — ^for everybody, who has enjoyed the pleasure of an intimate 
and friendly association with anunals, is aware that they may be 
as much raised in the scale of existence by an education conducted 
with gentleness, as Lilly was depressed in that scale by an 
opposite treatment. 

But these few days of sunshine had swelled the bud, if not 
unfolded the flower, that had been nipped and withered by the 
bitter east wind, which had blasted Lilly's young years — she 
began to feel, and feeling brought thought. Her neart awoke 
her intellect. She became conscious tmit she was ill-treated; 
and, from being dogged, and stolid, and insensible, she came to 
be unhappy. But she had nobody to whom she could speak of 
her unhappiness, and her outward demeanour remained un- 
changed. Had her cousins attended to her, they mif ht have 
perceived she was less stupid ; but, as they did not, they were 
not aware even of this alteration. 

One thought there was, that now constantly haunted Lilly'ir 
mind, and that was, the recollection of the tender, loving, and 
confidential intercourse she had witnessed betwixt Mrs. Ifyland 
and her son. Philip had been kind to herself, too; but the 
thing that had impressed her most was this filial &nd maternal 
love. Lilly had never seen love before, in any of its beautiful 
shapes ; and now suddenly it had been presented to her in the 
most beautiful of all. It was like a glimpse of that Sun of Grraoe» 
which the ancient Pythagoreans and some modem mystics 
describe as being the centre and grand mover of the universe ; it 
unfolded to her some faint ideas of what human life was, or 
should be ; and of how the world was held together — she beheld 
for the first time the link that binds it. 

And it was curious how the sight of this mutual affection 
and constant interchange of tender offices reacted upon the 
forlorn child, filling, as if from its overflow, her desolate heart 
with love dso. Her sympathy was imitative too — she was 
younger than Philip, yet it seemed to herself that she loved him 
with the same soit of love his mother felt for him, whilst she 
loved the mother with the love of the son. Poor Lilly ! she was 
taking her first lesson, reaping her first experience in that lor© 
of the heart, which makes up so much of the life of every human 
being worthy of the form he bears. 

And the harvest she reaped was the too common one; the 

jSm't of her love was pain. Her friends were gone : they had 

/a^t stayed long enough to tear the vei\ feoisi\ket e^^%, «aA ^o^s^ 
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Iter her own desolation ; and they were ff one— probably to retnm 
no more ; and not a single gleam of li^t did the future disclose 
to the forlorn Lilly Dawson. 

It is not to be supposed that the disappearance of the miller 
excited no sensation in the neighbourhood ; on the contrary, it 
excited a great deal. At £b*st, me search was not so rigorous as 
it xni^ht luiye been, because it was hoped he might return ; and 
inquiries taken up when the sensation is diminished by time are 
wont to be less energetic. Still the matter was not neglected ; 
and Sir Lawrence, who had an esteem for the man, and regretted 
the affair altogether, advertised a reward to anybody who could 
give information of him, dead or alive. Not only was this reward 
announced in the papers, but bills were posted in all public 
situations — amongst tne rest, two appeared on the stable walls 
of the Black Huntsman. The sum offered was one hundred 

S>unds, and nobody had a jgreater desire to earn it than Short 
iU, the ostler, whose head was consequently for ever runnini^ 
on the subject. Every possible and impossible accident that 
suggested itself to his mind was turned over, weighed, and 
examined. He poked into every hole and comer he could think 
of; within an attainable distance; and many a night, when his 
masters believed him safe asleep in the hay-loft, he was roaming 
tbe country in pursuit of the lost Matthew Hyland, or, at least, 
some traces of mm. 

The fact was, that nature, who sometimes sets soft hearts in 
rude frames, had given poor Shorty a very susceptible one ; he 
WU in love ; and, what was more, nis love was returned. The. 
object of his passion, too, was really a nice, pretty viQage maiden,, 
at whose taste everybody wondered. But that did not signify< 
to her ; she saw charms m her Shorty, as she called him, which, 
thouglt invisible to the rest of the world, were not the less real 
and dear to her, and she was ready to marry him any day in tJie 
year, if they could but discover some possible means of living 
together : but she was as poor as he was, being employed in the^ 
Xfmt humble services, ana they had httle expectation of mending 
their condition till the baronet's advertisement appeared. This, 
however, fired their hopes. No one could have greater advantages, 
in the quest than the ostler. He knew every inch of ground and 
eyery crank and crevice in the neighbourhood, and he was Hving 
dose to the spot whence, from the finding of the stick, the track 
should apparently be followed. 

The probability was, however, that Matthew had drowned 
himself m the sea — to that opinion, at least, the public generally 
inclined -~< a circumstance unfavourable to poor Bills hopes, 
except that there was a chance the body might be wasned 
aihore, which had actually been the case ¥nth tne xemvo^ qI «»- 
kd who had been drowned, whilst bathing, not \on^ ^Teruc^xx^ * 

Vj;§^ed hy-Bo potent a motive, the ostlex'a »eacf& "V«a m^^- 
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fatigable, and every moment that lie oonld steal from hia aleep 
or ms work was spent in roaming the country or wandering along 
the beach; bnt, naturally timid, quiet, and silent, he commu- 
nicated his plans and projects to nobody, and had no confidant 
of his hopes out Winny W eston, his misiaress. 

Matthew Syland had now been dead six weeks, and all search 
for him had been relinquished, except on the part of this mstio 
lover. The possibility of the body's being cast tmbore styOi 
urged him to the beach ; and he always hast^ed thither as early 
after the flow of the tide as he could contrive to get away; but 
these repeated absences beinjg; at len^^ noticed by his employers, 
he had oeen obliged, on pain of losmg his situation, to confine 
his expeditions to the night-time. But even here he was not 
secure. Some circumstance awakened suspicion; he was watched 
and detected, and straightway received his dismissaL A servant 
who employed the dark hours in prowling about the oountryt 
would certainly not be a desirable inmate in any family; but 
there were many powerful reasons why he should he a dangerous 
one at the Black Huntsman. They, too, had th^ midni^ 
expeditions; and a rencontre might have been very inconvenient, 
and possibly have led to fatal consequences. 

For certain reasons, these expeditions had been latterly dis- 
continued; the search for Byland, and the excitement occasioned 
by his disappearance, had rendered them perilous. Ambrose^- 
too, who somewhat resembled his father — th^ is, was more weak 
than wicked— urged by feelings of his own, had been absent. 
Ambrose waa a smuggler — ^his father had been a smuggler be£oie 
himr— he was bom ana bred to the trade, and practis^ it with- 
out the least remorse of conscience; but he had a honniiv-Hi 
weak one Luke thought ityof shedding human blood; except^ 
indeed, in the way of a fair fight — then he would not hwre 
minded it. 

But Ambrose having returned, and the gossip and curiosify 
excited about Mattiiew Byland's affair having died away, it was 
considered time to begm business again; especially as Mi, 
Fortune, the silk-mercer at Hotham, hinted that the ladies were 
beginning to be impatient for the spring silks — ''and nothing 
would go down with them, but they must be French." 

The dismissal was a sad blow to the ostier. The Bed Lion did 
not want him ; besides, he had offended Mr. Lacy by leaving his 
service for the Black Huntsman ; because the young men, who 
perceived some qualities in him very suitable for their purpose, 
had offered him liigher wages. They had selected him oecause 
he did not appear to have a single idea beyond his business ; and 
because he was silent and soliti^, and spent the greatest part d 
Ms leisure asleep ; having no curiosity and troubling himself wiiii 
jao man's buainesB hat his own. Lideed, he was looked upon a» 
a sort afJiaJf'witted penon, who haA onVy yoal tenae wiQraii^iQkT 
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fais Yocaikm, and no more, 'and therefore a rer^ safe inmate. And 
tiier had judged him correcdy. He liked his situation exceed* 
ingly ; for he had good wages, with little work, and had M- 
quent opportunities of seeing his dear Winny. For the rest, he 
nerer troubled himself to think, much less to inquire, where the 
young men had been, when they came home at four or five o'dock 
mihe morning, as sometimes happened, with the horse in a sweat 
and the flhan£9r-a-dan covered with mud. To be sure, he had to 
g|et up to clean them ; but, that done, he might generally sleep 
till midday, if he liked — as his masters did. 

The Bed Lion, as we haye said, did not want him ; and he saw 
no chance of getting a situation nearer than Hotham, which 
would place him quite out of the reach of his dear Winny— « 
gieit grief to both of them. 

** Wouldn't they forgive you. Bill," said "Winny, " if you told 
'on what took you out, and promised never to do it a^ainP And 

ri might promise, you know, for you'll never find mm now-<— if 
drown'd himself, he's gone out to sea, or else cast up some* 
where else." 

"I've a mind to go to-morrow and ax 'em," answered the 
lover : " for to-night there'll be a high spring tide — and if he 
don't come ashore this time, I'll ^ve it up.' Ajad this plan being 
agreed upon, the lovers parted ; for it happened to be a very busy 
day with Winny. Her mother was by trade a laundress, but 
n afortun ately it was one scarcely needed at Combe Martin. The 
poor washed for themselvee, and the gentry in their own laun- 
dzwB; and she got very little employment, except sometimes 
when there was company at the Castle, and more to do than they 
eodd {pet through. Then the overplus weaat to Mrs. Weston; 
and this happened to be the case now — so the old woman ax^d 
bar daoghter were very busy, and Winny was obliged to leave off 
kve-ma£ing and repair to tne washing-tub. 

Tn go to the b^h afore daybre^" said Shorty, as he took 
leave ofnis love ,- " and then, if 1 don't find nothing, I'll go to the 
Himtsman. If so be you don't see me here in the course of the 
(hy, you 2Ba.y reckon they've taken me back again ; and I shall 
be in with the shiuader-ardan, most like, on Sunday, if not afore.*' 



CHAPTEE V. 

HOBE HTSTEBY. 



Tn cQsiTersation which closed our last dbapter occurred on & 
Omrsday afternoon. On the Eriday morning, wVeii li^^ ^ ^^e^ 
WIS always eaq^eeted to he down stairB fixst, "wa^ o^t)^^ ^^ 
/} ^gtkas she »ww s female £gure coiains Iqaa^^ qato^ "Ookft 
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Heath, in the direction of the honse ; a sight so nnosnal at that 
early hour, that she paused for a moment to ascertain who it was. 
The rapidity, however, with which the woman walked, or ran, — ^for 
her pace was something betwixt both, — soon brought her within 
a recognisable distance ; and then Lilly perceived it was Winny 
Weston. " She didn't know that Shorty nad left, and was going 
to the stable to seek him" — such was lally's natural conclusion, 
as she turned away from the window and commenced her daily 
labours. 

But she was mistaken — instead of directing her steps to the 
stable, as she usually did, Winny turned towards the house ; and 

Eresently Lilly heard her knoclnng ^entljr against the door with 
er knuckles ; for she had seen the httle girl at the window, and« 
being eager to speak to her, ventured on thus making her wishes 
known. We say ventured ; for visitors met with little encourage- 
ment at the Black Huntsman ; and Winny*s visits to her lover 
were always made at such hours, as gave her a chance of escapmg 
a meeting with any of the family. 

** Lilly," said the girl, breathless with haste and agitation, — 
" Lilly, is Shorty here P" 

** iNo," answered Lilly ; " he left yesterday." 

** But isn't he come back P" asked Winny. 

" No," said Lilly ; " not that I know of." 

" Not come back !" repeated Winny, looking wildly at her, 
and sinking into a rude aim-chair made of twisted branches 
that stood Defore the door — "not come back!" — ^and with the 
comer of her apron she wiped the perspiration from her fore- 
head. 

"No," said Lilly; "they sent him away for staying out — 
haven't you seen him P" 

"Yes, yes, we've seen him — ^we've seen him !" cried the girl» 
wringing her hands ; whilst Lilly, too young and inexperienced in. 
love idSairs to comprehend mucn about her affliction, stood look- 
ing at her with perplexed sympathy. 

" Are you swre he isn't at the stables P" said Winny. 

" I don't think he is ; I've never seen him," answered Lilly, 
"but I'll run round and see." 

" It's no ULse ! I know it's no use !" said Winny, rising, how- 
ever, to follow the child. 

The stable was locked, and they knocked and called, but no 
voic« answered. 

" He's not here," said Lilly. 

" No ; I knew it was of no use !" said Winny, again wringing 
her hands ; " I knew it was of no use !" 

" Perhaps he's gone to Hotham to look for a situation," sug- 
gested Luly, whose ideas, as we have said, were very muck 
brightened of late, Sotham to her bad formerly been but a 
name; but, since the^jlands Uved tl^exe, il"W^«i.^0T\. Qii\ajci%M» 
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existence in her mind, as a place, and indeed one to wliicli slie 
bad the neatest desire to go herself. 

Bnt Winny coiild not find much hope in this suggestion. She 
was too well aware that her lover would not go to Hotham whilst 
a chance remained of recoYering his situation . 

When she had departed, which she did without entering into 
any explanation of the nature of her apprehensions — ^for, m the 
first place, she had very little acquaintance with Lilly, and, in 
the next, she looked upon her as a stupid child, who could neither 
sympathise with her distress, nor imderstand it — ^the latter re- 
sumed her work, wondering what could be the cause of such 
violent grief; or, rather, not so much wondering afe the cause of 
the grie^as the amoiint of it; for she supposed Winny 's unhap- 
piness arose &om Shorty's dismissal; and as she was quite 
unable to appreciate the pangs of separated lovers, she was sur- 
prised at anybody being distressed at what appeared to her so 
desirable a consummation. For her part, she had been envying 
the ostler's good fortune ever since she heard he was turned off! 
How glad she would have been to be turned off! — But alas B 
there was no hope for her — she, as Frederick Douglas told th© 
Httle bovs at Baltimore of himself, was " a slave for life l** 
Dreadful, dreadful doom ! 

In the meantime, Winny directed her steps once more to the 
beach. She had been there before she came to the Black Hunts- 
man, for the tide had ebbed some hours ago ; and she thought 
Shorty might have concluded his search, and have been upon hiei 
way back by six o'clock ; especially, as he had expressed his 
determination to see his masters early, lest, in the interval, they 
should engage anybody in his place. 

However, it was possible that he might have extended hia 
perauisitions farther than he had declared to ]ier he should do. 
He nad, on the previous day, resolved to go as far as Long Pointy 
which was six miles in a direct line along the shore. It was a 
headland which stretched far into the sea. Beyond it, the coasfc 
veered away in another direction ; the country was populous- 
there was a seaport not far off, and plenty of people 'ukely to be 
in the way to pick up anything that was washed in. Shorty's 
hopes therefore naturally terminated at Long Point ; and Winny 
knew that he could well have been there and back since the tida 
ebbed. Still, he might have been led forther ; besides, another 
thought occurred to ner — perhaps he had found what he had ao 
long sought — and, if so, ne would naturally be detamed. He 
must get people to witness his discovery, establish his claim to 
the reward, and remove the body. For a moment, a gleam of 
hope lightened Winny's heart, and she quickened her eager 
steps ; but the hope grew faint almost ere it was bom— it -sR^a 
stifled by the heavy fear that sat upon. her aoxil — «\i<&^^ vsos^'^^iss. 
hrear was dead. 
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However, she walked on, straining her eyes forwards along* 
the cold, flat, dreary shore, where not a moving^ object met her 
view, except indeed the ever-moying ocean, and here and there a 
screaming sea-bird dipping in the waves. There stood the rains 
of the mill — ^that imlucky mill ! the source of all their misfW"^ 
tunes — for in the misfortunes of the Kylands originated theirs. 
But for tiie miller's disappearance. Shorty womd never have 
incurred his master's^ displeasure by his frequent excursions ; 
would not have been dismissed ; and the catastrophe she now 
apprehended would not have happened. So are our fortunes 
linked ! And so it is, that no act we do, good or ill, or apparently 
indifferent — ^fotit cannot be predicated of any act that it is really 
indifferent, since some unforeseen results may arise from the mo^ 
insigniiicant — no act but may amongst the various ramifications 
of its effects produce the most important consequences to the 
well-being, not only of ourselves and those connected with us, 
but of persons seemingly far removed from our sphere. 

That unlucky mill ! There stood the hare walls of the round 
tower, that had borne the sails. How inerrily they used to spin 
Tound in the wind, with the busy whirr and the diaek-cla^k ! 
Silent and still now, except for the ill-omened voices of some 
ravens that were croaking and quarrelling amongst the ruins. 
But there was nothing else to be seen nor heard--no signs of 
Shorty ; though, led on by her anxiety, she walked the whole six 
miles to Long Point. There she sat and rested for awhile, and 
relieved her overcharged breast by a burst of tears. Then sud- 
denly her heart was stirred with tne anxiety to get back again to 
the village — ^the faint hope that she might liave missed hiii^that 
he might have gone round by some other way — so she arose and 
retraced her steps. 

During the whole walk, going and coming, she had not met a 
human l^ing ; for, as we have said, the beach was edged by a 
bare unfruitfiil common, and there were no houses near the 
43hore. The Black Huntsman stood nearly a mile from the sea ; 
«nd bet¥nxt that and Long Point, no habitation had existed 
except the mill, which was situated on a little prominence, a 
email way from the beach ; and the ascent to it was by a narrow 
ravine, or cleft, which cut the mount in two. When Winny 
reached this pass, she paused to decide whether she should con- 
tinue her way by the water, or ascend the ravine and take the 
mland path to the village. While she was deliberating this point, 
her eye was caught by a foot-print exactly where she was stand- 
ing, and, on looking more closely, she could trace several more. 
On one spot especially, there was a disturbance of the small 
«hingle, that seemed to have been made by the congregating of 
*tiiree or four persons together ; and leading from this there was 
^ Bat depressed line of about two feet wide, which looked as if 
^something had been rolled or dragged along. It -^^a like the 
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inapk left bv a wLeel ; only considerably broader, less regular, 
and not bo deep. 

Tiu8 diBcovery decided Winn^ on aacendin^ the little ravine, 
for it wafi in that direction the line lay $ and it was bordered on 
each side by indistinct marks of feet. It was clear that some* 
body had been there since the tide tamed, for those shingle- 
prints were above hi^-watermark. Conld they be indica.tion8 
of her loyer*s fate P Were they the signals of his success P The 
foot-prints might be his, and those of others, whom he had got to 
assist him ; the broad line might have been formed by the dragging 
up of Byland*s body, which lie had been so fortunate as to dis* 
cover, it had very much the appearance of a flflA: so formed. 
A gleam of hope and ioy shot through Winny's breast as this 
possibility occurred to ner. The vision of the £100 reward, and 
then the wedding, and the humble cottage they had set j^eir 
hearts on« with its little garden well stocked witn cabbages, and 
the Bweetwilliams, and tl^ tall hollyhocks, and the big sunflower 
that would peep into the window of a morning, rose up before 
her. How nappy they should be ! 

"For a minute or two she forgot her fears in her hopes, and 
she started at a brisk pace up the ascent. When she had passed 
flloiig the beach before, she had been too eagerly looking for- 
WiffdB to obs^e the foot-prints, or to turn aside at the mill, 
although the question had occurred to her for an instant, why so 
maaj dark-looking birds were cawing, and croaking, and hovering 
about it. But she wondered more now, for there mey were still ; 
and tiie sight and sound caused another revulsion in her breast* 
What was it that was gathering them together there P Her 
^moek turned pale and her blood m>ze at the thought that sug- 
gested itself. 

However, she need not be long in suspense-— the way was 
iiuxt, and she soon reached the spot. The walls of the dwelling- 
house had mostly fallen in ; but those of the mill itself, bein^ 
built of stone, were still standing ; and the whole interior bein^ 
oonsumed, formed a sort of area, into which she stept ana 
looked around. 

She breathed again ; for there was nothinj^ there to alarm her, 
except indeed it were the flapping wings of two large magpies, 
wholiad been quarrelling ana chattering in a comer so busily, 
tiiat, for the first moment, they had not even leisure to be scared 
by her intrusion; but when she advanced a step, they flew 
away, leaving behind them what seemed to have been their bone 
of contention ; apparently, a small bit of white paper. 

Under general circumstances, Winny would never have thought 
of examining so insignificant an object Airther, but she was 
now in that state of mind, wherein nothing seems ii^^^D^&cAX^. 
. Her lover might have been there — ^he img\it \kswe &o^"^^ ^ 
j bi^ af paper — there might be something "WTiXA^en. oii 'J^i* *Qaa5t 

c 2 
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would indicate to whom it had belonged — so she advanced id 

Eick it up. But it was not paper ; it proved to be a small bit d 
nen, clearly part of the bosom of a snirt, first torn out of the 
gathers, where it was attached to the ooUar, and then wrenched 
off. It was but a morsel ; but the puckering of the gathers 
were still in it ; and it was so clean that it could not have lain 
there long. Indeed, it was defiled but by one small spot — ^but 
that spot was of blood. 

But why should Winny*s heart contract at the sight of it? 
She was quite sure the shirt from which the fragment had been 
torn was not flhorty's. The linen was white and of a medium 
texture — ^not'Hfe, but not very coarse ; the shirts he wore were 
of coarse blue calico. Yet it did contract with a fresh access 
of apprehension ; and she eagerly looked about for any corrobo- 
rative indications. Except some faint traces of foot-prmts in the 
dust, however, she could discover nothing ; and after examining 
the whole of the ruins, she pursued her way homewards, carry- 
ing the morsel of linen with ner. 

Till we possess the absolute certainty of a much dreaded mis* 
fortune, hope is for ever springing up afresh, suggesting this and 
that possibility of salvation; and now Winny found herself 
quickening her steps, as she drew near the village — for might 
she not have missed Shorty by leaving home so early P What, 
if she foimd him quietly seated on her mother's hearth P By 
this time, the inhabitants were astir and at their daily work, but, 
except to ask of one or two of Shorty's acquaintance if they had 
seen him pass, she did not pause till she opened the cottage door* 

" Has he been here, motner P" were her first words. 
■ " Kot again," said the old woman, looking up from her ironing, 
and solemnly shaking her head. 

" But himself— you haven't seen him P" 

'* No," answered the mother. " How should I P Have yon 
heard anjrthing P" 

" Nothing," answered Winny. " He hadn't been at the 
Huntsman, and I walked all the way to Long Point and back-^ 
but there's no sign of him," and here Winny sank into a chair 
and gave way to ner tears. 

** Who did you see at the Huntsman P" asked Mrs. Weston. 

•* I saw Lilly, the girl. She said he'd never been there since 
he left yester^y ; and we went to the stables, but he was not 
there either." 

** I did not expect it," said Mrs. Weston, with a significant 
shake of the head. 

But the poor, and it is one of the advantages of their con- 
dition, cannot afford to sit with their hands oefore them and' 
grieve. There was work to be done, and it was needM that 
TVinnx should dry her eyes and set about it ; so she put her 
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irons in tHe fire, took off her bonnet, smoothed her chestnut htmv 
tied on a clean apron, and took her place at the ironing-board. 

** Which way did you go P" inquired the mother. 

" I went by the beach, and came back by the mill,'* replied 
Winny, " for just where the path turns up there were marks of 
feet. There had been somebody there since high water, that's 
certain, and the^ went up to the mill, but I couldn't see any- 
thing except this bit of linen — ^it's a bit torn off a shirt:" and 
Srew le fragment from her bosom. 
: " Yes," returned Mrs, Weston, " it looks like it." 
: " Look at the spot on it," said Winny, handing it to her 
mother. 
, ♦* It's blood," said Mrs. Weston. 

" What do you think P" asked Winny, 
. ** I wouldn't think anything of that," aziswered Mrs. Weston ; 
" it often happens shaving, you know ; and that's not Shorty'9 
shirt." 

" No, it's not his," replied Winny ; *' only one. can't help * 
thinking of everything now." 

After a pause, Winny said, *' There's a thing I should like to 
know." 

•* What is it P" said the mother. 

** Whether aunt Groby saw him last niffht, when he passed 
her door P because then we should know wnat time it was wheit 
he went away. He said the tide would turn at half-past eleven. 
When the ironing is done, I'll go and ask her." 
■ Jane Groby, however, spared Winny this trouble by calling 
herself. *' Oh, you're busy !" said she, putting in her head. 

" Never mincf—come in !" said Winny, " I want to speak to 
you. Did you see Shorty last night P" 

. ** Yes ; he called about ten, and sat a bit with us," answered 
Jane. 

" And what time did he leave P" asked Winny. 

** Just at half-past," replied Jane ; '' but did you hear that 
they want our Bob to go for ostler at the Huntsman P" 

" When did they speak of it P" inquired Winny. 

" The first time' was about a week ago, when he was up at the 
lion, helping Jem ; Mr. Ambrose asked him how lon^ he'd been 
used to horses, and whether he could drive, but he said nothing 
about hiring him till last night. When he was going through^ 
he called at the door, and baoe Bob go up there to-day. I was 
surprised, till Shorty came at night, and said theyd turned 
him off." 
. " And will you let Bob go ?" 

" Well, I don't know," answered Jane — " it's a rise for hxJML^ 
to be sure ; besides, it's a great thing to get Tee>a\ax "vcs€t,\si* 
stead of jobbing about here and there; but JoW CjttcJcir^ ^Q?5V% 
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seem very willing for it, someliow, though I tell him ifs long 
afore we may get such another chance, without sending him to 
Hotham ; and sending a lad like that into a town is sending him 
into temptation, like. 

" But why don't your husband like it P" inquired Mrs.Weston. 

" Just a fancy he's got agen the folks up there, especially Mr. 
Luke. John can*t abide Mr. Luke." 

" I can't say as ever I liked the looks of him either," said Mrs^ 
Weston ; ** but Shorty never made no complaint." 

** JN'o," said Jane ; " I asked him about it last night. He says 
they treated him well enough, and that it was as easy a place as 
anybody need wish — plenty to eat aud little to do." 

" But perhaps Shorty mayn't leaye, after all," said Winny, 
who did not like to see tne door shut against her loyer's hopes of 
resuming his place. " He means to go to-day to ask them to 
takehii^backll^am." 

" Winny," said Mrs. Weston, in a reproving tone, " how can 
you talk so !" 

" Well, mother," said Winny, looking significantly^ " you 
know he meant it." 

'* Meant it ! Yes, poor mortals as we are, we mean many 
things that never come to pass," said Mrs. Weston. 

"1 dare say. Shorty woidd not be sorry to go to Hothimi 
again," said «fane, who did not imderstana the real source of 
Mrs. Weston's doubts. " It was a dull life up there for any- 
body as had been used to anything else." 

" But he didn't wish anything else," said Winny, " and 
Shorty's not a person that would go to put anybody out of theii^ 
place, if so be he wasn't sure they wisheid to leave it." This 'vt'as 
meant for a hint at Jane Groby, and she took it. 

" You needn't be so sharp, Winny," said she ; ** we've no 
mind to put Shorty out ; but if he leaves, you know, our Bob 
may as well get the chance as another." 

" Never mind her," said Mrs. Weston, in a quiet, decided 
tone ; " if you and John like the place for Bob, let him go about 
it at once. Shorty'U never want it." 

** How can you sajr so, mother P" exclaimed Winny, bursting 
Into tears ; and fiingmg down her iron, half in grief and half in 
anger, she Quitted me room, and shut herself into the only other 
apartment tne house contained, which was the little bedchamber^ 
where both mother and daughter slept, and which opened irom 
the kitchen or parlour — ^for it answered both purposes — ^whero 
the ironing was going on. 

" What's the matter with Winny P" inouired Jane, with some 
surprise: ** I am sure I did not mean to affront her." 

" Whmya no herself to-day," said Mrs. Weston, with a serious 

Hexkonee, and a Blight nod of the head. 

"* doubt she's vexed at Shorty's losmg \na ^^a.^^^ ^^^ 
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Jane, in a tone tliat implied an inaairj whether that was th& 
cause of the usually good-humoured Winny*s wajwardness. 

" No doubt she is,'* rephed Mrs; Weston, still ironing away» 
and looking very grave. 

^ I hope there's nothing amiss between Shorty and herP" said 
Jane. 

"No, no!" answered Mrs. Weston. "Poor things, there 
never was a word betwixt them. Some people wondered at 
Winny's fancy for Shor^, and perhaps they might, for no doubt 
Shorty was nothing to look at; but he was an honest lad, poor 
fellow, and that's letter than looks." 

" There's nothing happened to Shorty, is there?" said Jane» 
in a tone of excit^ curiosity; for she was not only struck wiih. 
Mia. Weston's demeanour, but also with the marked manner in 
which she spoke of the ostler in the past tense. 

The answer to this question was only a significant shake of the 
•bead, and that folding-in of the lip, which denotes that people 
know more than they intend to tell. 

"There was notmng amiss with him last mght when I saw 
him," said Jane, with increasing surprise. ** iSid you see him 
.after that?" 

Mrs. Weston seemed to be considering for a minute or two 
whether she should evade this interrogation or speak out, and 
tell her story at once, for she remained silent whilst she dehbe- 
rately finished ironing the &ill of a shirt, not unconscious that 
Jane's eyes were fixed upon her with intense interest; for the 
visitor felt assured that there was some mystery to be disclosed 
about Shorty, though of what nature she could not imagine. 

By the time the frill was smoothed, Mrs. Weston seemed to 
have made up her mind to satisfy Jane and relieve herself, by 
communicating the secret that was oppressing h^; for she 
placed her iron on the trivet, and seated herself m a chair oppo- 
site to her visitor. 

" The truth is, Jane Groby," said she, wiping away the pep. 
•spiration which had setUed on her forehead, partrf from the neat 
(tt her irons, and partly from the effect of bnnging strongly 
before her mind the details of the event she was about to relat^ 
.^the truth is, there's some things one don't like to speak, of 
before folks; and, may be, if I was to tell you the reason of 
Winny's taking on so, you'd just think we were both mad, or 
something worse." 

" No, I shan't," said Jane. 

" I'd heard of such things at different times," continued Mrs. 
Weston; " but I can't say as ever I believed them before — Grod 
forgive me!" 

" What things?" inquired Jane. 

"I mean of me deadcomm^ back." 

"Eh!" said Jane, turmng rather pale. 
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"Ay!" returned Mrs. Weston. " Yon know, owing to there 
l)eing company up at the castle, weVe had a good deal to do this 
week, and last ni^ht we had to sit up washing till near morning. 
"Well, Shorty haa been here in the afternoon, telling us how he 
w^as turned off, and he and Winny had a deal of tolk about it. 
You see, he'd been going about at night, trying to find Ryland's 
body — for there's no use in making any secret of it now, poor 
feUow!" 

** Ah! for the one hundred pounds reward!" said Jane. 

•* Yes," continued Mrs. Weston, " and that's the way he got 
turned off; and last night, as it was n spring tide, he was to go 
4igain for the last time; and then he was to go to ike Huntsman, 
and try to get his place again; and if he md, we didn't expect 
sto see nothing more of him till he came in to church to-morrow. 
Well, it was iust past one by the dock there— -I was wringing 
out the last snirt m the tub, and Winny was standing there in 
the comer, with the jack-towel in her hand, wiping her arms^* 
when we heard a foot coming up the paved walk there, from the 
garden gate." 

" Was the door openP" inquired Jane. 

" Yes, it was," replied Mrs. Weston. " The night was dose, 
•snd we had set it open to let in the air." 

*' WellP" said Jane. 

" Well," continued Mrs. Weston, " naturally we both looked 
towards iJie door, and I can't say but I felt a bit frightened to 
iiear anybody in the garden at that time of night, thinking oi 
^ the nne Imen I'd got here from the castle; and then, agam, I 
thought perhaps it might be Shorty, that had come back from 
the beach, and seeing by the light that we wasn't in bed, that 
lie was coming to teU us what luck he'd had. Well, just as that 
etane into my nead, Winny said, * That's Shorty, I*m sure!' and 
indeed, as the foot came nearer, I'd ha' known it for his, too." 

" Then you'd time to think all this before you saw who it 
wasP" inquired Jane. 

"It was but a minute," returned Mrs. Weston; "for it's not 
more than twenty paces, you know, from the garden-wicket to 
the door, and the step was pretty quick, but thought is quicker. 
Well, the words were only just out of Winny's mouth, when 
there he stood at the door!" 

" Shorty P" 

" Ay ! Shorty, as plain as ever I see him in my life." 

** Did he speak P" mquired Jane, in a low tone. 

" Wo," replied Mrs. Weston. " He stood there for, I dare 
0ay, the space of a minute, looking at us." 

" And aid you speak P" asked Jane. 

"J^ didn't; but Winny just said the word. Shorty, as soon as 
sie saw him; and then something came ovet^iet, ft\ife ^b^j^, that 
Me couldn 't aay any more." 
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X 

" But how do you know it wasn't Shorty, after all P Perhaps 
it was a trick." i 

** No," replied Mrs. Weston ; " it's natural enough for a 
person that didn't see him to think so — ^but it was no tnck." 

" Well, but what did he do next P Did he go away P" 

** Why, he stood there, as I told you, for perhaps a minute — 
we two staring at him, not able to say a word — and then he catne 
m . . . •" 

** Game in !" exclaimed Jane, growing paler than before. 
. " Ay, did he. He just stept in and walked across the room* 
close by where I was standing ; and went in at that door," said 
Mrs. Weston, pointing to the door of the bedchamber. 

" Was that open too P" inquired Jane. 

'' Tes, it was ; we'd all the doors and windows open for the 
sake of the air." 
• " Well, and did you go after him P" 

** Winny did," returned Mrs. Weston. " I shall never forget 
the ml as long as I live !" 

" What did she do P" inquired Jane . 

" Why, as I said, as lon^ as he stood at the door and was 
goin^ across the room, we both stood like two of the stone figures 
on Sir Arthur's tomb in the church, staring at him — and I dare 
say we was as white as they are ; but when he went into the 
bed-room, Winny, without ever turning her eyes awav, went 
after him — I'm sure she moved more like a ghost herself than a 
livuig- being — ^but when she'd got into the room there was no* 
body there!" 

" Perhaps ho got out of the window !" said Jane. 

** The Lord mmself knows that !" answered Mrs. Weston ; 
*'bat if he was flesh and blood, he couldn't set out of the 
window — I'd defy anything bigger than a child of five years old 
to set out of it — ^you know, it only opens one side. If it opened 
both sides. Shorty could never have got his shoulders through 

lu. 

" But how did he look P" inquired Jane. '* What was he 
dressed in P" 

^* Just as he was dressed when we saw him in the afternoon — 
in his stable-jacket and trousers." 

*' And had he anything on his head P" 

"No, his head was bare, and his hair looked very much 
ruffled like— and his fkce was very pale — and he held his left 
hand &st upon his throat, as a person might that had a pain 
there, and there was blood upon nis clothes," ' 

" Ibid what did 5^<w do P" 

" Well, I stood still staring at the door he had gone in. oi, "^^lA. 
I heard a sound like somehoay falling ; and ^enl. ^^i>X> ^a^ ^^ 
foand Winny lying on the floor, in a sort of famt. ^c> "^ \sS^^ 
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her up aud laid her on the bed, and sprinkled water on her face, 
till she heaved a sigh and opened her eyes." 

" And what did she say P" 

'* She just said ' Motner, Shorty's dead !' and then she fell 
a-crying, and went into a sort of hysterics like." 

'' And you didn't see an3rthing again P" 

" No," repHed Mrs. Weston. " As soon as I could get poor 
Winny to herself, I lay down beside her on the bed ; but we 
neither of us got a wink of sleep, as you may think : and as socm 
as it was dawn, she woxdd get up and go away to the Huntsman, 
to look for Shorty ; but she couldn't hear nothing of him, though 
she went all along the beach, as far as Long Point." 

" IVe heard of such things," said Jane. " My first husband's 
mother, old Mrs. Methwin, used to declare that when her son 
David was drowned, at sea, she had been wakened out of her 
sleep by hearing the splash in the water, and a dreadiul cry. 
She Knew it was David's voice, and she woke her husband and 
told him what she'd heard ; but he called her a fool and bade her 
go to sleep. But soon after there came a letter, tellmg how, that 
very night, David had fell off the mast and was drowned." 



CHAPTEE VI. 

WINKY MAKES FUSTHEB IKQUIBIES ABOUT 8H0BTY. 

We have seen how, in spite of Winny's conviction of Shorty's 
death, hope, so slow to leave the human breast, had had power 
enough to dra^ her, not only to the inn on the heath, but mile 
after mile all me way to Long Point. She knew he was dead 
-—but still she could not believe it. Everybody who has ex* 
perienced any great and sudden misfortune, must have been con- 
scious of this mental inconsistency. We each know that we shall 
die ; and yet, to most persons, how difficult it is to realize this 
conviction, and brin^ it home to themselves ! 

As the following cuiy was Sunday, it was necessary that the 
ironing should be completed and the linen sent home, so that 
there was neither time fbr seeking Shorty nor for idle lamenta- 
tions on accoimt of his loss. Winny was too dutiful a daughter 
to leave her mother more than a fair share of the work ; so^ 
heavy as her heart was, her fingers lost none of their activity, 
and the ironing and plaiting were as neatly done as usual. It 
was only just finished in time to be carried to the castle'^hat 
night, ana Winny found she must resign all hopes of making 
another vi^it to LiDy, which she had intended, if possible, to do 
before she slept, ^nt with the earliest dawn o^ \i%\:Lt ihe was on 
Iter wajrto the heath again. HermotVieT \iTged\ifit\AiT^«^.\«a%«ti 
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representing that nobody wotild be yet stirring at the Huntsmaa; 
but Winny said she mignt as well l>e walking, for she conld not 
8le«p. 

Tlie almost unacknowledged hope of finding Shorty at the 
stable urged her quickly on; whilst at one moment she con- 
demned herself for indulging it, after what seemed so certain an 
indication that her lover no longer counted amongst the liring ; 
a&d the next, endeayoured to persuade herself that the Tision 
•he and her mother had seen had been but a dream or a delusion* 
But it was in Tain she questioned its reality; she was too certain 
that they had been perfectly awake, and that, be the interpreta* 
tion of the mastery what it might, they had on that occasion 
seen Shorty, either in the flesh or out or it ; and the difficulties 
of the fonner explanation seemed insuperable. There was no 
possible egress for him from the little bedchamber they had both 
oistinctly seen him enter : nor was there any possible place of 
conceahnent in it, which could have hid him from her eyes for 
an instant — there was neither closet, nor press, nor recess. 
liToihing but a small chest of drawers, two straw-bottomed chairs, 
a little rickety' table, on which stood a cracked dressing-glass ; 
and the bed, which, having neither curtains nor valance, was 
entirely exposed to view both above and beneath. Besides, poor 
Shorty was the last person in the world to have played such a 
trick, even had it been possible; he had never made ajoke, 
verbal or practical, in his life — ^nor ever understood one. Try to 
explain it away as she would, she was obliged to remain in the 
conviction that it was not Shorty alive, but the spiritual likeness 
of his corporeal frame that she had seen. 

The door of the inn was not opened, nor the shutters unclosed, 
when die reached it; indeed, it was not more than ^re o'clock, 
'and too early for any of the inmates to have left their beds; 
especially on a Sunday morning. So, Winny walked round to 
the stables-r-not with hope now ; for the result of her cogitations 
oa the way had pretty nearly extinguished the last faint spark of 
that ; but surely there was somebody stirring in the loft! — ^in the 
loft where Shorty used to sleep, too, for the window was open, 
and she distinctly heard the movement of some one within I 
Could it be heP She stood still, with her eyes fixed on the 
window, afraid to go forward, lest she should extinguish the 
bright gleam that shot through her breast. There was certainly 
a man in the room, for once or twice she eot an indistinct 
glimpse of him. Should she call P Should she knock P Bat what 
if, instead of Shorty, it proved to be one of his masters P That 
would not be pleasant; ior, besides the confrision of being obliged 
to SEVow that she came to look for her lover, she stood in ^eat 
awe of the whole littenhaus family. UnceTtava ^\i'8l\. \,o ^o, ^^ 
ttept behind the ahander-a-daji which was Btandm^ \.\i ^Jsi'b -^^^t^* 
saatbence watched the window. 
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Exhausted by her wont of sleep and anxiety, Winny was un- 
consciously supporting herself against the wheel, when she felt 
that it was wet : and on looking at the vehicle, she perceived that 
it bore evidence of having just come off a journey; it was 
splashed with mud ; and, as there had been no rain within the 
last day or two, the mud must have come from a distance. Cer-> 
tainly, this was nothing to her ; except that, if the carriage had 
been used, somebody must have driven it, and that person was 
doubtless the one then stirring in the loft. If it were Shorty, it 
might possibly account for his disappearance ; and a ray of hope 
once more shot through her heart. But she was not left long in 
suspense; presently, the stable-door opened, and Luke came 
out. When she saw who it was, she would have given the world 
to be anywhere but where she was, she was so afraid Luke 
would see her and ask her what she was doing there. But he did 
not ; he passed on towards the house ; and she peeped round the 
comer just time enough to see him enter the door, and dose it 
nfber hun. 

. She then returned to the stable, and knocked as she used to 
do, when she desired to advertise her lover of her presence; but 
there was no answer ; and, as she wished to see Lilly, and waa 
now pretty sure of not being observed, she seated herself in the 
rustic chau* that stood before the house, resolved to wait till the 
little girl, who was always the first to rise, should open the door. 
But the morning sun shone fiercely down upon her head, and ere 
long the weary Winny fell asleep. She had enjoyed a good hour's 
forgetftdness of her woes, when she was awakened by Lilly's 
shaking her arm. 

, " Oh I Lilly," said she, " how could I go to sleep here P But 
I wanted to speak to you, and I sate down to wait till you were 
lip. Have you seen Shorty P" 

" No," replied Lilly ; " he hasn't been here !" 

** And you haven't neard anything about him P" 

" No," returned Lilly. " I heard my cousin Ambrose say 
yesterday, that he had engaged another boy." 
. ** I wonder if they know anything of Shorty P" said Winny, 
somewhat abstractedly. 

" Who P— Ambrose P" asked LiUy. 

" Yes, and Mr. Luke !" replied Winny. 

** Luke's not at home," answered Lilly. " He went away m 
the shander-a-dan on Friday night, and hasn't been back." 

" But he's back now," replied Winny ; " and the shander-a- 
dan's in the yard. I saw Mr. Luke go into the house before I 
went to sleep. And did Mr. Luke himself drive it P" 

" Yes," answered Lilly : " he always drives himself when h0 
£roe8 away at niffht." 

''J wonder if be saw Shorty ouExiday m^htl" said Winny » 
J wish you'd ask Mm." 
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" rU ask Ambrose," rCT)lied Lilly. 

" I wish, you woiild, Lilly," returned Winnj ; " for I know 
very well sometLdng dreadful lias happened to him ;" and, sajdng 
this, her tears began to blow a&esh. 

" Has there P" said Lilly, with some concern ; for she was not 
only sorry for Winny*s cfistress, but also for the ostler's mis- 
fortune, whatever it might be ; for he had been civil and good- 
natured to her ; and h^ many a time lent her a helping nand 
with her work. 

" Yes," returned Winny; "I know very well he's dead; but 
how it hapnened I can't think, unless he was drowned, looking 
on the beacn for Mr. Eyland's body; though how that should be> 
X can't tell ; for he'd no need to go into the water." 

" Did he go to look for Mr. Eyland?" said Lilly. 

** Yes," answered Winny; " he used to go every night, and that 
was what got him into trouble with your cousins. You know there 
was one himdred pounds offered for him," continued she, think- 
ing, from the manner in which the little girl looked at her, that 
she could not conceive the motive of the proceeding ; but Lilly 
looked at her still without speaking ; " and since he went away 
to the beach on Friday night, he's never come back," added 
Winny, with a fresh burst of tears. 

" Perhaps he's gone to Hotham F" said Lilly, repeating her 
former suggestion. 

"No, he's not!" answered Winny, mournfully shaking her 
head. ** I know something bad has happened to him. Yester- 
day morning, I went all the way to Long Point to look for him« 
but I couldn't see no signs of him, except it was some footsteps 
above liigh water, but I don't know that they were his ; but you 
ask Mr. Luke if he saw him anywhere, will youP" 

" I'd rather ask Ambrose," said Lilly, ** and he'll ask Luke* 
Here's somethinjg you dropped," added she, picking up the scrap 
of linen that Winny had found at the mill, and which, she had 
now drawn out of her pocket with her pocket-handkerchief; for, 
being Sunday, Winny nad put on her church-going gown, and 
doffed the apron, the comer of which usually served to wipe 
away her tears — a pocket-handkerchief was an article belonging 
to her Sunday attire. 

" Oh! give it me," said Winny, eagerly. " I found it at the 
mill yesterday morning, when I went to look for Shorty. Look^ 
there's a large spot of blood upon it — ^it's a bit of a shirt." 

" But it's not Shorty's," said MJy. " He wore blue ones." 

" I know it isn't his," answered Wmny ; " but, somehow, I can't 
help thinking that may be his blood !" and she looked at it, as 
if she thought, by her gaze, she could detect whether it were or 
not. *' But I'm keeping you, Lilly; and I must ^o koxiCkfe \^ 
mother," added she, as she thiuat the bit of linen iii\.o\yet\iO^Q«2L» 
hstsbe should lose it by a similar accident* '' You\)^ «^^ ^^ 
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your cousins if tlicy know anything of Shorty, and 1*11 come tip 
to-morrow or next day and hear about what they say." 

Winny went away, and Lilly turned to her daily labours, a« 
usual ; but, had she been capable of an act of introspection, she 
would have been aware that that morning was a very important 
one in her history. Her existence, till very lately, as we hare 
said, had been merely that of an animal — ^nay, almost lower, for 
she had only lived her physical life, without tnought and without 
affections. The latter had never been awakened ; and the former 
had been stifled and extin^ished by her constant and monoto- 
nous labour, and the uniform hardness, coldness, indifference, 
and contempt which had blighted her. She had always been 
treated as a machine that was worked by the human voice, 
instead of by steam or the lever ; and she naturally sunk to the 
level of a machine. The death of Jacob Littenhaus, and the 
kindness of Mrs. Eyland and her son, had first awakened her 
affections ; and these, no doubt, prepared the way for a further 
development — a little more incitement, and she was set . a-think- 
ing, and this incitement was furnished by Winny's visit. 

Of course, she had not forgotten, although she had never 
iliought of, the events of the night preceding her illness. The 
scene she had witnessed when she went into her imcle's room, 
for the purpose of fetching some water to relieve her thirst, 
would have necessarily awiS^ened considerable wonder, and not 
a little suspicion in most minds ; but they had made small im- 
pression upon hers. It had never occurred to her at the time to 
mquire why one body had been removed from the coffin and 
another placed in it ; nor had she any curiosity to leam whose 
remains they were that had been substituted for her nude's. 
She was indeed too ignorant to wonder at the proceedings of her 
cousins and their companions — such doings might hove been 
quite unimportant and legitimate, for anythmg she knew to the 
contrary. l!hen, the arrival of Mrs. Byiand and Philip, and her 
own illness, had effaced the scene from her recollection ; and, 
although she had heard much discussion betwixt the mother and 
son, and even betwixt them and her cousins, as to what had 
become of the miller, it had never occurred to her to connect hif 
disappearance with the events of that night. 

But, somehow or other, Winny's accoimt of the motive of 
Shorty's expeditions set the spark to a dormant train of thought 
in her brain. " Was it Mr. Byland's body that she had seen 
laid in her uncle's coffin P" It was certainfy very like it — ^from 
her concealment behind ^e curtain, she had seen enough to 
be aware of that. It was wrapt in no grave clothes, but was 
dressed, like the miller, in a coat and irousers of some light 
material. She remembered, too, that Luke had carried a wmte 
hatin bis hand, which, had also been put into the coffin— and 
^e miller had worn a white hat. "But Vt it ^ete T«aSi^ ^ha 
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iller'B body, what could be the meaning of the transaction P 
her cousms had found the old man dead, why did they not 
J 00 when there was so mnch inquiry about him P She could 
it imagine, and she felt that she should like to tell her dear 
XI. Syland and JHiilip what she had seen, that, proyided her 
■picions were correct, they might be relieved from any further 
icertainty. 

Hiese thoughts occupied her altogether,' to the exclusion of 
finny's distress and Shorty's disappearance, till her cousins 
ere up and at breakfast ; when she heard Luke ask Ambrose 
if he bad got that boy from the Lion," and the former answer, 
that he was to be up on trial on Monday morning." No allu- 
m, however, was made to his predecessor, nor had she an 
iportunity of fulfilling Winny's commission till late in the day, 
tien, seeing Ambrose standing at the door alone, she said — 
" Winny Weston has been up, wanting me to ask you where 
lortyisr 

** njow should I knowP" replied Ambrose. '* Isn't he at the 
UafeP" 

^ 5^*0," Tetumed Lilly, with perfect simplicity ; " she says he's 
jndl" 

It was impossible for even Lilly, unobservant as she was, not 
• be aware of the alteration these few words produced on the 
(antenance of Ambrose Littenhaus ; whilst he stared at her with 
imitigated surprise, the sudden paleness that overspread his 
oe betrayed an emotion much more profound. Amazed and 
ightened at the effects of what appeared to her so simple a 
MBtion, Lilly stared too ; till, after the lapse of some moments, 
iding her cousin remained silent, and anxious herself to avoid 
B ex]gression of his anger, which it appeared to her she had 
iwittmgly incurred, she turned to go away. But this movement 
emed to arouse him from his abstraction ; for, the moment she 
ixredy he seized her by the shoulder and called Luke, who was 
»>W his pipe in the parlour near at hand. 
** What's the matter P" inquired the latter. 
** Ask Luke !" said Ambrose to Lilly, in a sharp, short tone. 
** Ask me what P" said Luke, seeing that the girl hesitated ; 
r, besides being always afraid of Luke, she naturally shrunk 
om repeating an inquiry that had excited such a sensation. 
^ Ask him what you asked me !" said Ambrose, fiercely. 
** Winny Weston wants to know what's come of Shorty ?" said 
Sly, with evident terror. 

" How should I know P" said Luke, casting a look of displeasure 
his brother. 

" Tell him the rest," said Ambrose ; " tell him what Winny 
Id you!" 

J* Winnv says Shorty's dead," said Lflly •, %o ftri^oSs^aft^^Qsisa^^ 
BDg luiabla to raise her eyes toLioike'a fa/ce, bI^q"^^ ioit^^iis^aa^i^ 
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unconscious of tlie expression that passed over it; whilst the 
silence that ensued lerb her in doubt as to what was to come 
nezt. 

" Come here/' said he, after a pause ; and, grasping her by the 
arm, he led her into theparlour and shut the door. 

" When did you see Winny Weston P" was his first question* 

" This morning," answered Lilly. 

" When P— at what o'clock r 

" When I opened the door, she was sitting there." 

** Sitting there ! Then she was there before you were up P" 
, " Yes — she was asleep." 

" Asleep ! How long had she been there P" 

*' I don't know." 
, " Had she seen anybody about since she came P" 

Here Lilly hesitated, and looked more frightened than before^ 
She perceived that she had asked a question that, for some 
reason or other, was ofTensive ; and she felt, from the tone of 
Luke's inquiries, that Winny's having seen hhn would not mend 
the matter. 

" Why don't you speak P" said Luke, an^^T ; ** if you don't 
speak and tell the truth, I'll flog the skm on of you." 

" She saw you," said Lilly, trembling. 

" She did ! AJtid what does she come spying about the houso 
for at five o'clock in the morning P" 

** She came to look for Shorty, I believe," answered Lilly* 

" What does she seek him here for, if he's deadP How doefl 
she know he's dead P" inquired Luke, savagely. 

'^I don't know," rephed Lilly; but her downcast looks and 
indistinct utterance left great room for supposing that she did 
know. 

" You lie !" exclaimed Luke, fiercely ; " you do know !" 

" No, I don't," returned Lilly, but her terror deprived her of 
all firmness and appearance of veracity. 

" What did she tell youP" said he ; " tell me, or I'll make yon 
repent it !" 

** She told me that Shorty was dead — ^that she knew he was— 
and that I was to ask you where he is." 

Luke was confounded. The manner in which Lilly stated th^ 
question was a direct implication that, the late ostler being deadL 
he, Luke, knew where the body was ; this was the least that was 
implied — there might be much more. Pale and amazed he stood 
with his eyes fastened on the child : whilst, with hers fixed on the 
ground, sne trembled before him* 

" Hark ye, Lilly !" said he, after a pause ; " if you don't tel 
me every thing that Winny Weston said to you, 1 11 lock you uj 
in the cellar, and keep you on bread and water for a montn." 

^u^ as, in fact, Lilly knew no more, no more could be extracted 
bomber } and, after a prolonged aceue oi Vkce«.\A ^si^imtoccix)^ 
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turns, the matter ended for the present by Luke's locking her up 
in her own sleeping-room ; where the poor child, to whom rest 
was always welcome, threw herself on the bed, and was soon 
wrapped in that blessed oblivion which enables old and youngs 
and neh and poor, to Hye through their mortal woes. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

LILLY eSTS INTO TSOITBLS, AND LUES BECOMES MASrrXB 

OF THE MILL. 

The scenes betwixt liUy and the young men, Luke and Ambrose*, 
narrated in the last chapter, occurred whilst Charlotte and Anna 
were at church ; they, therefore, were quite ignorant of the cause 
of ;the &rVs incarceration. TV hen they asked for her, on their^ 
return, Luke told them he had shut her up ; and, as Li^e was a 
person who never encouraged curiosity, even on the part of hia 
<nni famay, his sisters mSe no further inquiries ; especJally. .s. 
th^y saw a doud upon his brow, which portended nothing vei^ 
l^easant to any one who was imprudent enough to importune^ 
nim. 

I^obody ever questioned Luke — ^not even Ambrose ; although 
be was so far concerned in his undertakings and linked to ma 
fortunes, that he necessarily became a partner, though occa-^ 
aonally rather a passive than an active one, in all his proceed<K 

As Lilly was still a prisoner, it fell to Anna's lot to rise and 
light the fire and prepare the breakfast on Monday morning i 
and when she opened the door, the first thing she saw waa 
Wi^iy Weston» seated there in the garden chair. It was lucky 
for Winny that Anna knew nothing of the ofience she had com^ 
Biitted the day before, or she would have met with a sharp^ 
rebuke ; aa it was, she simply asked her what she W4&s doing: 
there. 

" I only came up to ask for Shcarty," said Winny. 

"He's gone from here," replied Anna; ''didn't you knovr 
thatr ^ 

^Yes, ma'am," answered Winny; "but Lilly Dawson said 
ahe'd ask Mr. Luke about him, for me." 

" Ask Luke what about him P" inquired Anna. 

** Where he is, ma'am," replied Winny. 

" How should we know where he is P'* said Anna. " He has 
been away from here these three days. He's gone to Hotham» 
to look for a place, most likely *" and, shutting the doox m qr^^ 
'to pat an end to the coliaguy^ she left Winn^ \a %<> \i$$i£ife ^5^ 
iamiis£ed 08 $be came. 
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In tlie meantime, the ostler's disappearance be^an to be talked 
of amonest the villagers ; and the gossip about him even reached 
the Castle. But poor Shorty was a person who belonged to no- 
body, except to Winny — ^he had no enemies, but he had no 
firiends ; and as he was not considered to have any abiding-place. 
Bis being missed from one spot only led to the conclusion that he 
Imd gone to another — ^it was not a circumstance calculated to 
raise any question or curiosity. Nobody but Winny and her 
mother, who were acquainted with the amount of his attachment, 
And the humble hopes and plans founded on it, could estimate 
the improbability of his voluntarily absenting himself, or the 
significance of lus disappearance from the neighbourhood of 
Combe Martin. To everybody else it seemed a very ordinary 
event, and it was certainly one which would have excited no 
notice at all but for the rumours which had got abroad about the 
apparition. 

Jane Groby circulated the story ; and, as the interest which 
liad been excited by the miller's misfortunes was, by this time, 
pretty well exhausted, a new subject of conversation was not 
tmwelcome, especially such a one as this ; for, let people laugh as 
they will, there is a chord in almost every human breast, though 
^►riae seeks to conceal it, which is instantly stirred by the concep- 
tion that the dead do sometimes, as Isaac Taylor suggests, 
** actually break through the boundaries that hem m the euiereal 
crowds ; and so, as if by trespass, may, in single instances, 
infiringe upon the ground of common corporeal life." 

The tale was variously received; the women generally believed 
it, and the men as generally laughed at it; some honestly, others 
to avoid being laughed at themselves. In the due course of 
circulation, the host of the " Lion " told Mr. Cobb, the agent, of 
it, and the agent told Lady Longford, who, from having heard 
of a similar circumstance in her own family, was not altogether 
disinclined to credit the testimony of the two women. Sir Law- 
rence, on the other hand, thought it quite absurd to give heed 
to them, and forbade her lending her countenance to so silly a 
rumour, by sending for them to me Castle, as she wished to do. 
'* If you want to question them about it," said he, ** take an 
opportamty of doing it some day, when yon meet them acd- 
dentally. 

Lady Longford took an early opportunity of meeting them 
accidentally, by calling at the cottage, where she heard the whole 
particulars from Mrs. Weston and her daughter, ks they had 
been related to Jane Groby. The tale was so simple and so 
direct, that the lady came away thoroughly satisfied that one oi 
two things must be true ; namely, that the women had, on that 
' occasion, either seen the ostler himself or his apparition. 

Jffut when she declared this conviction on the same evening at 
dinner, she found 8ir Lawrence perfectly m-^emoxxa Xa^^Sga vd- 
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dance she adduced — " he could but wonder how she could be so 

.silly as to belieye such a story." It was in yain that Lady Long- 
ford insisted on the known honesty and yeracity of Debor^ 

- Weston, and the extreme candour, of Winny, and that she put 
it to him^ whether he would not beHeye them on any other sub- 
ject that simply concerned the eyidence of their senses. He 

•eonld not deny that he would ; but still he laughed. Then, she 

.'turned to the rector, Mr. Moore ; but he smiled, and said that 
the common people of all countries were apt to be belieyers in 

' witchcraft ana ffhosts ; but that an enlightened education was the 

■ remedy for such superstitions. 

Lady Longford asked how we could be sure that the beHef in 
such things was merely a superstition, and not founded on some 
ill-obseryed facts ; whereupon, he told her, that the word super- 
stition was deriyed from the Latin swperstitio, and meant yain 
fears, &c., &c. 

. The agent, who was, of course, a lawyer, then remarked, that 
few peo^e are capable of observing facts or ^yins eyidence ; an 
assertion which I^y Longford wimngly admitted; maintaiiiing» 
howeyer, that the &ct in question was of so simple a nature, 

ithat since both witnesses combined in affirming it, there was no 
idtematiye but to suppose that, if it were not true, they had 
ifgreed to assert a falsehood. The agent thought the last hjrpo- 

* iSjosia would, in all probability, turn out to be the real explana- 
tion of the mystery. The man had got into some scrape, and 
wished to stifle inquiry, by persuading the world he was dead ; 
flo^ he had either played them a trick, or they had mutual^ 
agreed to dSsorienter the public, by circulating this tale of a 

^CT,06t; after which he related the particulars of the Cock Lane 
Ghost and some others, equally to the purpose. The doctor 

f jnext took up' the subject, and informed the company that ghost- 
seers were merely the yictims of spectral illusions, a by no means 
uncommon disoraer; and, after a learned dissertation on hysteria 
and deUnvm tremenst he of course concluded by relating the 
«ase of l^icolai, the bookseller of Berlin. 

As it did not, however, appear to Lady Lon^ord that any of 

rthese objections or explanations met the point m question, with 
true feminine pertinacity she retained her own opinion stiU. 

. ^Nevertheless, the ostler's fate was not investigated, because it 
was nobody's business to trouble themselves about it, except the 

r Westons, who had not the means. For the rest, it was only the 
women who avowed their belief that poor Shorty had come to 
4Bt untimely end ; and, of course, the more weight they attached 
to the evidence of the ghost, the more the men laughed at them. 
:Ta institute any inquiry upon such grounds was out of the 
question. 

In the meantime, as LiUya services could iiot\)Q coTr7^m<sv)^ 
'diepensed witb, ahe had been released &OTCL\i!bX .QQiiE£kx\ss<s&&'^i 

d2 
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after receiyinff a severe reprimand &om Luke, wHo threatened 
her with fearml conBequences if she dared to repeat her offence. 
But, as poor lilly did not dearly understand what her o£Eenoe 
was, she was manifestly in oonsid!erabIe danger of incurring the 
menaced rengeance wimout knowing it ; ana so she feltr— neidiar 
was it long before the found hersef trespaittdng. One cause of 
her release had been, that it was washing-day; the lavatory pro- 
cess being always performed eonjointlylby the two sisters, wiih 
such aid as Lilly was able to give them. They were all three 
thus engaged, wnen Charlotte ^ttenhaus, drawing a shirt out of 
the tub, said to her sister, '* look here, at one of Luke's shirts I 
What a shame it is ! One of the last new ones, too !" 

** What is itP" inquired Anna. 

*' A great piece torn out of the bosmn f see !" 

*' It must oe joined," said Anna^. 

" Winny Weston's got the piece," said Lilly. 

** Winny We«ton !" echoed the sisters, in a tone of surprise. 

" Yes," said Lilly ; " she found it up at the mill." 

" How do you know P" inquired Charlotte. 

" She told me so yesterday morning," returned LiUy. 

" Told you so ! Why, how came yoi* to see Winny Weston 
yesterday morning P" 

" She came up here to look for Shorty," answered lilly. 

'' And was it for speaking to her tiiat you were shut up P" 
asked Anna, with evident interest. 

** Yes," replied Lilly. Here the two sisters looked at «aoh 
other, and Anna approached Charlotte, who was more narrowly 
examining the shirt. 

" See !" said the latter to her sister, as she pointed to some 
stains upon it. 

*' And where is the piece P" asked Charlotte. " Did she give 
ityouP" 

" No" replied Lilly ; *^ she said she should keep it." 

" Keep it," said Anna ; and again the eyes of the sisters met ; 
and Lilly, now grown more observing, remarked that the coun- 
tenances of both expressed considerable uneasiness. 

" But how do you know, Lilly," said Anna, speaking wiih 
more gentleness than was customary to her, " how do you know 
that it was a bit of Luke's shirt uiat Winny Weston found at 
themiUP" 

" I know it was," said Lilly; " because, when I took up the 
shirt to put it in the tub, I saw it was just that piece that was 
out ; ana because there were some spots of blood upon it, and 
there was a spot of blood upon the bit Winny found.' 

" Luke cut himself when he was shaving, the other day," said 
Anna. 

'^ Oo, Idllj', into the garden, and cut some cabbages/' said 
Cbadotte, and JLUly went. 
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Wben she returned, she fonnd the two sisters in dose conyer- 
sation, and the washing at a stand-still. However, they resnmed 
their places at the too, and no more was said ahout Winny 
Weston or the shirt, till Luke came in to dinner, when he was 
informed of what had passed ; and Lilly, to her terror. 




>tind herself once more Ute-h4ite with him in the parlonr. He 
led her in and locked the door ; and then, with the calmness 
that he felt necessary to his purpose, he interro^ted her more 
particularly than he nad hitherto done about Wmny*s yisits and 
communications; gradually leading to the folding the piece of 
Hnen, and endeayouiing to ascertain what Winny knew, or had 
said, with respect to it. . . 

But it was not easy to come to any conclusion on this subject. 
Lilly's alarm, and tlie iS«T of sarTing something that would causo 
offence, rendered her conned, and gaye her the appearance 
of eyasion; so that the coUoquy at length conclude^ without 
affording him any satisfaction ; whilst it lefb Lilly a great deal 
more fr^htened than before ; so terrific were the denunciations 
he uttered against her, if she oyer dared to interfere with his 
concerns, or speak to Winny Weston, or eyen pronounce his 
name. 

Just when she was leaving Ihe room, he called her back, and 
told her that the piece of Snen Winny had shown her did not 
belong to his shirt ; and that if she eyer dared to tell such a He 
ag£n, he'd make her repent of it. Lilly determined she neyer 
would; indeed, she haa no desire or inducement to do it* 
Curiosity in her case was but feebly deyeloped, still less that 
degree of reflection which giyes birtn to ready suspicion. All 
she sought was to escape punishment, and to ayoid, if possible^ 
this new class of offence into which she. had so unwittingly fallen. 
Her life had been so entirdy confined to this isolated uumly, of 
which she herself was an isolated member, that she was as 
ignorant of the world, either in its good or evil aspects, as if she 
£id been brought tm in a forest, and had been fed by a she- 
bear. Her focSi haa been about as graciously giyen to ner, and 
idle had experienced about as much tenderness, as, under such 
an hypothesis, she might haye eiroected : and if it had not been 
for the reoolleetion Zi Mrs. Eyland and Philip, she would 
scarcely haye aspired to any more exalted happiness than such 
an education mi^ht haye fitted her for; but the ameliorating 
effects of their kindness, transient as it had been, were not ^ret 
effaced ; and although Lilly entertained no notion but of entire 
submission, and did not yenture to hope for anything better than 
an exemption from punishment or extraordinary seyerities, she 
could neyer hear the word Hotham pronounced without a certain 
awakening of the heart, for there dwelt Phiir^ «ii4^\£\& ti\s:>*^^* 
When her consins, male or female, made anexcvaBiOTi^3Eket»,*'sfe 
seemed to her tiust they must be very lis^^^ > ^ffidiSi^^ ^s^^st 
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did yentore to do wliat youth is so prone to do, namely, to build 
a castle in the air, her little edifice was confined to the possibility 
of some future yisit from these, her only friends. 

The next bit of gossip that took possession of the village of 
Combe Martin, was concerning the rebuilding of the mill. Mr. 
Cobb, as usual, told the news to Mr. Lacy, with whom he had a 
^rreat habit of chatting as he j>assed through the village ; and 
Mr. Lacy, no less communicatiye, told it to nis customers. Sir 
Lawrence had always entertained a friendly feeling to Matthew 
Byland, who was indeed a very worthy, honest man. He had 
lamented his misfortune, and but for his disappearance would 
have rebuilt the mill for him. As it was, he had anorded some as* 
aistance to the widow, and, had Philip been old enough, he would 
have placed him in his father's situation. But the doy was too 
troung ; and the mother, whose health and spirits were sadly broken 
by her late misfortunes, felt uneaual to undertake the manage- 
ment of the concern. Nevertheless, a mill was much needed ; 
there was none within a convenient distance; and the neighbour- 
hood felt the want of it. Sir Lawrence, therefore, sent a builder 
to survey the premises, and make an estimate of the costs of a 
re-erection. ' 

Ko sooner had this news got abroad, than there were two can- 
didates in the field, eager to be allowed to rent the new mill. 
One was George Taylor, the owner of the rival mill, which lay 
some miles on the other side of the village. iRyland's mill had 
done him great disservice, drawing off a great part of his busi- 
ness ; and he was now desirous of either monopolizing ]both 
mills, or of exchanging the one he now occupied for the new one 
to be built. He offered a very sufficient rent, and was certainly 
not an imdesirable tenant. 

^ The other candidate was Luke Littenhaus, whose offers were 
equally liberal. >^ The wishes of the people were in favour of 
Taylor, for Luke was no favourite with anybody; and, as 
opinions in the nightly sedertmU at the ^' Ldon" ran very high on 
the subject, it was expected that this focus of public sentunent 
would not be without its influence, since, through the host and 
ihe agent, the channel was direct to Sir Lawrence Lon^ord's 
iear. Great was the disappointment, therefore, when it was 
xmderstood that Luke was the successful candidate ! and till the 
cause of this arrangement was understood, and the terms of the 
agreement made Imown, the baronet did not escdpe without 
animadversion. 

** Doubtless," it was said, " the littenhaus people might give 

the highest rent, but that ought to be no object t6 a gentleman 

like Sir Lawrence ; and it was very shabby, for the sake of a few 

pounds a year, to prefer these new comers to such an old tenant 

-a^ George Taylor, 

however, ere long, the truth came out, mA Mtj v>a>cv^<b^ "Osyfe 
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baronet, since it appeared that the interest he took in the 
Bylands was the real cause of the disappointment. He wished 
to secure a future provision for Philip, by making an agreementr 
with whoever rented the mill, that he should,^ in the first in* 
stance, take the boy as his apprentice, in order that he mi^htr 
thoroughly learn the business ; and that, secondly, when Philip 
reached the age of twenty-one, the mill should be given up t^ 
him, if he liked to take it ; so that, in point of fact, it was only 
to be let for a few years, and with the incumbrance of Philip on. 
the premises ; for an incumbrance both Taylor and Luke con* 
sidered him* In consideration, however, of these disadvantages, 
the rent demanded was extremely moderate, and Sir Lawrenqe 
engaged to rebuild and entirely fit up the mill at his owa 
expense. Nevertheless, Taylor would not agree to the termSir 
He was not sure of being able to keep both mills at work 
successfully, and it would nave been very impudent to shut 
up his own, for the sake of so short a lease. jBesides, he had 
a boy of his own, and would not be troubled with Philip. 

Thus Luke got the mill, disliking the short lease quite as much 
aa Taylor did, and the incumbrance much more. Tne difierenoe 
between them was, that Taylor would have considered the terms 
of the agreement binding, whilst Luke hoped to evade them. 
Besides, the importance of keeping the mill, either empty or in 
their own possession, was paramount to the interests of tne whole 
littenhaus family, and, mdeed, to their safety too; so that» 
however disagreeable the conditions might be^ there waB no 
alternative but to accede to them. 

The agreement signed, the building was straightway com* 
menced, and in a moderate time finished, whereupon Luke made 
his dSbut in the character of a miller ; for it was in reality^ 
little more than a dramatic assumption of the part. Li the 
first place, he knew nothing about the business ; and, in the 
second, he did .not want to know anything about it. He had 
only taken the mill to keep anybody else out of it ; and the 
absence of his customers was to him more agreeable than their 
presence. And indeed he was troubled wim few, for his di0» 
agreeable manners and ill-done work soon disgusted them ; and 
people preferred carrying their com to George Taylor, thoi;^li 
it was a good deal further, rather than submit to the rude ind^ 
ference a;Qd carelessness of the new miller of Trentesy. 

One consequence, however, arose from this arrangement, very 
important to Lillv, and that was the establishi^ of Philip 
Byland as^ a member of the family. His mother brought hiniy 
too, and staid a couple of days — ^interesting days to poor LiUyi 
for as mercy blesses the giver as weU as the receiver, her own 
former kindness to the girl had made an interest iQt\\aT\si.'^Saa 
good woman *^ heart; and Lilly's gratitude,'k\]ocQyAft «£v^^s^-«s^^^ 
/are as it was, was not lost upon lier, ISThea ^i^ -^^o^* «*^^ 



notliiiig would liaye pleased Lillj bo mnch as an opportunity of 
bein^ nseftil to Hiilip ; but for this few occasions offered. He 
was kept at the mill all day ; and in the evening, when he came 
borne, after eating his supper, he was sent to sleep in a room 
ftted up for hhn over the stable. 

*^ New brooms sweep dean," says tbe adage. At first, though 
ilie life was a sadly dull and monotonous one — ^the more so, tmit 
tJiere was so little to do — Philip had not much fairly to complain 
<of ; but, gradually, when eTeryoody had got used to the arrange* 
ment, and the eyes of the httle publio of the neighbourh^>d 
were no lono^er occupied in obe^rvmg how it worked, the com- 
plexion of ankirs began to change, but by slow degrees, so that 
w some time it would have been difficult to advance any psd- 
pable cause of dissatisfaction : nevertheless, the whole amount of 
^mnoyance together formed a large sum of discomfort. The boy 
was ill fed and ill lodged, and, though not overworked, he was 
^eonstantly confined ; no recreation of any sort was allowed him ; 
And he was treated with as little respect and con8iderati<m as if 
he had been a dog ; neither was it long ere this sort of con- 
temptuous neglect degenerated into extreme harshness, though 
^is was never exhibited bef(»re a stranger. 

Lilly, however, whose interest in Fhihp brightened her faculties 
«ad quickened her observation, saw it; but, except in one 
lespect, she could do nothing to alleviate the annoyance. What 
«^e could she did; she had always had plenty to eat herself; but 
:for this she nev^r could have got through the work, and endured 
the fatigue she had done at so early an age. The truth was» 
there was no lack of good living in the house ; economy or pri- 
^tion formed no part of the lattenhans ethics — ^they seldom do 
amongst persons who prefer to subsist by irregular means, rather 
tiian hj honest induslr^. 

' Pieviousbp^ to the afrair oi Winny Weston, she had always ate 
at the same table as the rest of the family ; subsequently, that 
tnivilege was withdrawn, and she was made to take her dinner in 
&e kitehen, after the rest had finished theirs. She had fonnerly 
1)een looked upon as a creature without eyes, ears, or und^^tand- 
iHg— the tendency, and perhaps the purpose of her brioging-up 
^nB to render her so ; but by that ofience she gained credit, not 
•Ottly for as much observation as she had, but for mueh more. 
She had become, in some degree, an object of suspicion, and was 
^erefore kept more apart fir(»n the mmily. She gained one 
ikdvantage, however, by her solitary repasts ; namely, that she 
iiad it in her power to save some of her portion for !]^2iilip. She 
tised to give it to him in the morning, when he went away to the 
ImU, before anybody else was up, and glad enough the hungry 
bojr was to get it. xhis little kmdness on her part also bred a 
^«/Jafen<?a and mUmsusy betwixt them. Philip was very unhappy* 
*JVbilst bia Ikther lived, he bad been aACustcrme^ V) «b ^^i&eiM^ 
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dGmfortable'bomei; and, both before and since, He bad ahrays 
found himself the object of aiSection and tender consideration^ 
The change to him was a very sad one, and his situation was not 
imnroved by his having no one to speak his aoarowB to, so that 
Liiiy's 8ym|)athv was a real consolation; not only that matenaL 
evid^oe of it which was demonstrated in the shape of cold meat 
and bread and butter, but the spiritual part also— -it was a relief 
to be able to complain. 

" I wonder how you bear it, Lilly P*' he said. 

•• Fve plenty to eat," said Lilly. 

** Well, but you Ve no comfort of it ; they treat jon like a 
dog," said miinp. *' It's not as hard to you as it is to me» 
though," he contmued, perceiving that Lilly did not exhibit the 
indi^iation he thought her entitled to feel, ** because you're used 
to it ; but I'm not, and I dont like it; a^d my mother wouldn't 
like it, if she knew it." 

TElien, as their acquaintance improved, he confided to her that, 
but from^ the fear of ^eving his mother, he would complain t<r 
her ; but he was conscious tluit the knowledge of his unhappiness 
would make her very miserable. Besides, he did not see how" 
she could help him. Luke would not mind anything she could 
say ; and it would not do to throw away the prospect held out 
to him at the end of the term for which the mill was let. " No,'* 
said he, " I must bear it till I am twenty-one, and then I «ha21 
be master of the mill, and have a house for my mother ; and 
then, Lilly, you shall come and live with ub." 

lilly said she was a&aid her cousins wouldn't let her ; but, 
neveroieless, the bare idea of such a beatitude gave her great 
pleasure. 

In this way, time advanced till Lilly was near fifteen, and 
Philip a year older; when a circumstance occurred that ulti- 
mately clianged the current of her fortunes* 



CHAPTEEVin, 

A PAGE OUT OF LILtv's EABLY BIOaBAPHT — SHE IS 
BEHOVED TO HOTHAM. 

Oke day, Bob Groby, who, since the disappearance of poor 
Winny's lover, had succeeded to his situation, having been sent 
to the village on a message, returned with the announcement 
that he was followed by ^o gentlemen, that were coming to 
lodge at the Huntsman. The strangers were at the Lion, wheoi 
he passed, and Mr. Lacy had called nTm up, and \)«kdkfi\)^^SlEA'^ 
tiiemthewBf. 
"There thejr be !" said the boy, "coming ajcro^^ ^^ ^e»52s^» 
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and the butcher's cart ia to bring up their luggage in the 
evening." 

There was such scanty inducement of any kind to stay at ^ 
Huntsman, that the house was singularly little troubled with 
customers, and it was a marvel to everyboay how the Littenhaus 
people coidd make it answer. Indeed, to get rid of the difficulty* 
the little cHque which constituted the pubHc had been obliged to 
invent, or adopt, for the story was probably set afloat by the 
family themselves, .a convenient fiction regarding some properly 
on the other side of the channel, which helped to eke out their 
scanty profits. An oddish, foreign-looking man, who had been 
occasionally seen at the house, was said to be an uncle, and the 
master of a ship ; and also the agent throush whom the funds 
came ; though some persons took it upon memselves to affirm 
that the money was his own, but that, being childless, he bestowed 
his superabundance on his nephews and nieces. 
. However this mi^t be, the arrival of two such customers as 
now apinroached the Huntsman was a rare event. They were 
evidently gentlemen; and, althoujgh in plain clothes, had the 
appearance of officers, naval or military. Why they should wish 
to locate themselves at that soHtary inn seemedf, at first, an 
enigma ; but when the butcher's cart arrived with the portman- 
teaus, the driver solved it in some degree by the information that 
he had " heard folks saving at the Lion, that they were officers 
come down to survey the coast." 

The first effect of their arrival was the disappearance of the two 
young men, ^imbrose and Luke. They at no time interfered 
with the management of the house, nor ever attended on the 
guests. These duties devolved wholly on the sisters and Lilly ; 
so that strangers, who lodged there, seldom saw them. Now, 
however, they both decamped, taldng up their abode at the mill, 
^0 tempore; whilst the new lodgers quietly took their tea and 
retired early to bed. 

On the following morning, they went out immediately after 
breakfast, and did not return till night. When they returned, 
they found cards and an invitation from Sir Lawrence Longford 
to dine at the Castle on the third day, which they accepted. On 
the intervening one, they dined at home. Up to this time, in 
consideration of their riuik, Anna and Charlotte had waited on 
them themselves, keeping poor Lilly, who, as we have said, was 
little better in appearance than a Cinderella, in the background ; 
but the necessity of providing a more than ordinarily good 
dinner on this occasion rendered it impossible to dispense alto- 
gether with her services; whilst Charlotte officiated in the 
kitchen, and Anna in the dining-room« Lilly went backwards and 
forwards between them, carrying the plates and dishes. 
^^ Did you observe that girl P" said on© of the gentlemen, whoso 
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carpet-bag and portmanteau bore plates inscribed with the name 
of Ctwtain Adams. 

"No," replied the other, whose name was Markham j "I did 
not look at her." 

*'Do, then," said the first, '^when she comes into the room 
again, and tell me if she's like anybody you know ?" 

" Oh, certainly," said the second, when Lilly returned ; '* I 
see what you mean. She's the very picture of poor Nancy," 
continued he, as Lilly left the room with a dish m her hano-^ 
'* as far, at least, as such a creature as that can be like one so 
different. She has just the features and just the eyes and 
hair." 

* "And something in the expression, too," said Captain Adams, 
♦* in spite of her looking so stupid. What's that girl's name P'* 
said he, turning to Anna, who stood behind his cmur, listenio^ 
to the conversation. 

" Lilly Dawson, sir ; she's a cousin of ours," answered Anna. 

* '*If dropley and my cousin got hold of her,** said Markham» 
laushing, " they'd produce her m court as the lost Isabel Adams, 
ana claim the estate on the strength of the likeness." 

"And call us as witnesses,*' said Captain Adams. 

*' And we certainly could not deny it," returned Markham. 

* " It's an inexplicable thing to me, how your cousin can per« 
severe in that suit !" said Captain Adams. " He never can hope 
to gain it ; if any one passenger out of the Hastings had been 
saved, it must inevitably have been known." 

" Of course ; he knows that very well ; but, in the meantime* 
as long as he can keep alive a doubt about the child's death, he 
shuts your brother out of the estate ; and that's all he wants.*' 

"But the loss of character,** said Captain Adams. "It's so 
discreditable !" 

"Itevenge is blind and deaf to all such considerations,** re« 
turned Markham. " He never could forgive the marriage ; and 
I am sorry to say, that I do believe he was not sorry for poor 
Nancy's aeath and the tragedy in which the union terminated 
altogether ; because it vindicated his prediction that they were 
to be miserable." 

'• Yes, only that their misery was of a very different kind to 
(3iat he foretold. According to him, they were to be miserable 
together." 

" They were but too happy together, poor souls !" said Mark« 
ham, with a sigh. " If their over-anxiely had not induced them 
to send the child home in that unludiy ship, poor Nancy would 
probably have been aUve now ; and tneir happy manage contra* 
dieting his malignant prophecy — ^for, though ne is my cousin« 
maligncmi I must caU it." 
' ^'MaUgnant! To be sure it was,*' Bsid. Cc^^Xwol k.^ASs>s^v 
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*' odious. There never was a kinder heart in the world than mj 
brother Charles has ; nor was there ever a man more devotedlj 
attached to a woman than he was to your sister. I never conld 
properly understand the source of Greneral Markham's hatred — 
nor, inaeed, how anybody could hate Charies." 

'' It was an old Eton feud," said MarkhaTH ; "but the cause 
always appeared to me so inadequate to so much enmity, that, 
tipon my soul, I never had the patience to hear my brother John's 
account of it !*' 

'' It's a great pity, at all events !" retiimed Adams. '* And I 
fear my brother will be a good deal embarrassed to give Freddy 
an adequate education." 

" We must try to get him into one of the Military Colleges, 
^dien he's old enough," replied Markham. " But stkrely the suit 
pan't last much longer P" 

" I don't know," returned the other. " Once in Chancery, the 
devil may get it oui again !" 

, Anna lingered at the sideboard till the conversation took 
a&otiier direction ; and then, quitting the room, she related td 
her sister what she had heardw 

" Lilly must not go into the room again," said Charlotte. 

" Certainly not," answered Anna ; " and Luke must be told of 
this directly ;" for Luke was the governing spirit of the family; 
his strong will and fearless temper gave nim the master]^ over 
aU, who, Irom weakness or wickedness, had once joined in hia 
schemes. As for Lilly, she was too glad to escape waiting on what 
appeared to her such grand gentlemen, not to be perfectly obe- 
dient to the prohibition ; so, unseen, she was soon forgotten by 
the strangers ; whosei 8h<»rt visit terminated without any other 
occurrence. connected with the thread of our story. 

As we have mentioned above, lally was now turned of fifteen 
years ; she was small of her age and did not look more than 
thirteen, her erowth being ninp^ by hard labour and insufficent 
rest. From tiie same cause, her cheeks were colourless and her 
eyes dulL The features, naturally regular and delicate, had a 
pmched expression, and the language of the countenance alto- 
gether was that of a slave — a hopeless, unawakened spirit. She 
had always been treated as a chattel, and never had a will of her 
own on any subject whatever ; nor was it thought necessary to 
consult her in an arrangement, which was now hastily formed^ 
for disposing of her for nfe. She was to be married forthwith to 
Lake Litteimaus. 

l^ow, marriage was a thing about which IdUy had the obscurest 

notions possible ; so that bein^ married or otherwise was a matter 

of indifference to her ; but she both feared and disliked Luke» 

and she could not but entertain a horror of any event that seemed 

Jikeljr to brmg her into closer reladana witbimm. Her feelings 

towardB the rest of the family were m.exe\y Tpwaswe \ 'W\.\o'^«tQa 
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bim both her natural instinct and his bratality to herself had 
inspired her with positive terror and aversion. However, her 
qpinion on the subject was not asked ; the thing was mentioned 
as a great honour and favour desired for her ; and she was too 
feeble and subdued to give expression to her sentiments ; and too 
ignorant to be aware that doin^ so could be of any avail. She 
wished Mrs. Eyland was there, mat she might ask ner about it ; 
and she did communicate to Philip what awaited her ; and PhiHp 
told her that if he were her, he would not marry Luke <xi any 
account ; but Lilly did not Imow how to set about resisting. 

** S;un away !" said the boy ; " I'd run away to-morrow if it 
wasn't for my mother !" 

And this advice of his was very honestly given. There was 
noticing in the world he wished so much as to run away &om his 
apprenticeship ; he thought of it day and night ; and it was only 
his filial duty that withheld him from indulging his inclination. 
He had always had a great desire to go to sea, and that desire^ 
daily augmented by the disagreeables of his situation, some- 
times almost amounted to a frenzy. The truth was, Luke 
earnestly wished, and pretty confidently expected, that he would 
run away; and he did every thing he could, or, at least, every 
thing he dared, to goad him to it. 

But Luke, who had never been conscious of any domestic 
affections himself, was xmable to calculate the force oi the resist- 
ing power; and he accordingly found his project of less easy 
execution than he had expected. However, ne succeeded so far 
as to inspire his victim with a restless anxiety to break his 
chains ; and as PhiHp was ever painting to himself the joys of 
Hberty, he described them to LiQy in the same glowing colours ; 
I but her conception of the elysium he drew was necessuily much 
I less vivid than his own, her ex^rience being more conbracted 
and her imagination very unexcitable. Indeed, she was in her 
present state of feeling and intellect altogether incapable of 
formiiig such a project, so that, whilst he spoke, she only listened 
and a£nired, witliout any thought of applying the advice to 
herself. 

As to will and to do were pretty generally simultaneous pro- 
oesses with Luke littenhaus, it was settled that their marriage 
should take place immediately ; but, wishing -to get the thing 
done as quietly as possible, and to avoid any observation ana 

Sossip that Bucn an unexpected event might excite in the yiUage» 
e thought it advisable to be married at Hotham. Withl£is 
new, he engaged a lodging there, in order that the banns might 
he published; and as ^Llly had never been in possession of any 
decent attire whatever, she was sent i^ere with Chariotte^ foe 
the purpose of fittin«^ her out ; it no longer conaifi^axk^y^ ^Od«^ 
bsajfy views to bare her in the state of dirt ttDid. ^^es^3)^3Q^^5SSk^s^ 
wIdtJt 0be bad bitberto lived. 
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If Lilly had ever had a wish in the world, it was to go to 
Hotham. The energy of this desire had somewhat abated since 
the translation of poor Philip; still, his mother lived there ; and 
Lilly thought that to go to Motham was necessarily to see her ; 
80 that on the mommg they started in the shander-a-dan, she 
really felt an emotion rery like pleasure. She had been rather 
better treated, too, since this new project was on foot; and 
Lilly, whose mind was merely that of a child, easily forgot the 
past and the future, in the present. 

Hotham was a large town, and the lodging she was taken to 
was in an obscure suburb of it. Lilly thought it very grand as 
they drove through the streets in the shander-a-dan, and "was 
sorry when she found herself located in a back room, which only 
looked into a dull yard, that she could see nothing of what 
appeared to her sucn & g&y a>zid busy scene. As soon as they 
were settled, and Bob G&ooy dismissed with the vehicle, Char- 
lotte went out, leaving her companion to amuse herself as she 
could. For the first afternoon, this did very well ; for Lilly, to 
whom sleep was always in arrears, found no difficulty in slimi- 
bering away the rest of the day. 

But Charlotte had several acquaintances in Hotham. There 
was Mr. Fortune, the silk mercer ; Mr. Bright, the spirit mer- 
chant ; and Mr. Walker, the tobacconist ; with all of whom the 
Littenhaus family carried on some secret mercantile transactions ; 
and who, one and all, thought it to their own advantage to be 
civil to Charlotte ; so that Sne received daily invitations to their 
houses. She also amused herself with improving her own ward- 
robe, whilst she refitted Lilly ; but all this being done without 
Lilly's participation or assistimce, the poor ml found her life at 
Hotham no better than it had been at the Huntsman — indeed, it 
was worse ; as it is, in fact, less painful to have too much to do 
than to have nothing. Mrs. Hobbs, who kept the lodging, 
^equentlv sent her own child into the room to keep her company, 
as sne called it ; because she was extremely glad to get her out 
of her own way ; but the Httle girl was a noisy, riotous, trouble- 
some creature, and nothing but the desperate solitude and want 
of occupation could have fortified the qmet Lilly to bear with her. 
Mrs. Hobbs recommended her to go out, and offered to send the 
child with her : but, as Charlotte had strictly forbidden Lilly to 
show her face outside the door, she answered that she '^dare 
not — ^her cousin would be very angry ;" an instance of tyranny 
that filled the breast of the liberal Mrs. Hobbs with considerablfe 
indignation. Lilly also wished, as earnestly as she could wish 
anySiing, to see Mrs. Byland ; but even that was denied her. 
She knew that if she expressed such a wish, Charlotte would ask 
\i0r " what she could want with Mrs. Byland P" 
Altogether, these preliminaries of marriage did not tend to 
raise LiUy'a ideas of me state itselt Hjcmwenc, \Safe ^x«^wtt*aans 
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for the wedding, amoimtin^, as far as sL^ was personally con« 
cemedy to a few new habilunents of an ordinaiy descnptiony 
advanced daily; and Lnke littenliaiis and Lilian Dawson liad 
been, asked. twice in church: when there arrived a letter from 
Anna to say, that the two gentlemen had returned, accompanied 
by two others ; and that, as the cooking and attendance together 
exceeded her abilities, and her brothers did not choose to make 
their appearance, that Charlotte must return to officiate in the 
kitchen. This was Luke's desire ; and, as the ostler could not be 
spared to drive over for her, she waa to make the journey the 
best way she could, and be at home early on the following 
morning. It was supposed the strangers would not stay more 
than a couple of days, and then the marriage could be proceeded 
with. Li the meantime, Lilly was to be lefb at Hotham, under 
the care of Mrs. Hobbs ; as her appearance at the Huntsman 
was, for various reasons, at present not desirable. 



CHAPTEE IX, 

LILLY HAKES A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 

**I SHALL most likely be back to-morrow night," said Charlotte, 
as she left the door ; " and remember, you are on no account to 
go out till I come." 

** "What a shame !" cried Mrs. Hobbs. " Does she want to 
shut up the girl all the days of her life P If I was she, I wouldn't 
put up with it I" 

But Lilly had not the slightest idea of rebelling, though she 
wished extremelv to go out ; and the first day she stayed at 
home, in spite of all Mrs. Hobbs's advice to the contrary. But 
ihe second found her weaker. It happened to be washmg-day : 
little Sally was terribly in the way on these occasions, and her 
mother wished nothing better than to get rid of her for the 
morning. 

'■'■■ "Come! nonsense! — go along out and amuse yourself!" said 
'she to liUy. " Why shouldn't you, I should like to know? Who 
has a right to prevent you P" 
• .** My cousin will be angry," objected Lilly, 

"Angry! — Fiddlesticks! How should she know it P Besides, 
•^■he does, I'll say I sent you." 

' As Lilly's obedience to her cousin's precepts had hitherto been 
^laerely mechanical, it was not very difficult to change its direc- 
^on,. by the application of a new K>rce. She had no arguments 
with which to rebut lie advice of Mrs. Hobbft, Mid.\i<bT\s!L«3caia*- 
lion was all on tha Bide of the seducer ; ao da.e ^u\» a^\i«t\i<3«s^^ 
^madgtarted with the chUd for a waiUc, 
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Sarah Hobbs was jtist seven years old ; a sliarp, independent, 
forward creature, who knew her way very well about the ffreatest 
part of ^e town, being in the habit of roaming abroad wnenevei 
she oould escape, unperoeived, from the thre^ld ; sometimes, 
much to her over-fond mother's alarm. She was extreme^ 
spoiled, and thoroughly ungovernable. Poor liUy was no match 
for such a companion ; and, although she had been sent out in 
oharffe of the child, ^e latter very soon took command of the 
expedition; dragging her on from street to street, and through 
one lane after another; listening to no expostulations, imd 
annoying Lilly exoeedingl^r by not allowing her time to look in 
at the snop-windows. otill, she was amused; and, if Sarah 
would have sulBered her to lonn^ along as she liked, she would 
have enjoyed the nov^ly exceedingly. At length, the child feU 
in with some of her own aoquaintanoe, and they formed a ring 
and began to play at " thread-my-needle," and games of the like 
sort ; and, as she was now as determined to stay where she was 
as she had before been to go forward, Lilly, who had no altema* 
tive but to submit, amused herself with looking at the shops. 

Presently, her attenti<m was attracted by the sound of a horn, 
and the London mail dashed through the streets, dispersing the 
noisy children who were playing in the middle of it; who, 
together with LiUy and other idlers, collected about the inn-door, 
hard by, where it stopped, to observe tJie descent of the passengerd, 
and the unloading of the luggage. When this little drama was 
concluded, Lilly looked about for Sarah, with the intention of 
Inviting her to go hcmie ; but she oould not see her ; the child 
had moved off with one of her companions into another street. 

Lilly felt a little uneasy, but she thought she would comeback 
again ; so she seated herself on a door^Btep to wait ; but Sarah 
did not come, and, as time slipped on, she berai tobe very mueh 
alarmed ; she was afraid to go back to Mrs. Hobbs without the 
child; besides, she did not Jmowher way, nor even in which 
direction the house lay, so many tuminefs they had made since 
ihey left it ; neither was she acquunted with the name of the 
street. Added to this, she was getting very hungry, and, as she 
had no money, her <»ily prospect of procuring anything to eat 
was 1^ finding the lodgmg; so, after much screwing of her 
courage, she entered a shop, and asked the people if they could 
tell her where Mrs. Hobbs Hved. Bat they had never heard of 
such a person. 

In another shop, she was told that there was a Mrs. Hobbs in 
West Street ; and she found West Street ; and even the house 
that had been indicated to her betwixt a buteher's shop and an 
ironmonger's, but Mrs. Hobbs had removed thence, and nobody 
Jtsew whiiher she was gone ; nor did it appear that any one eke 
conldgire her the iziformation she wantea. 
■Finding her inquiries vain, Xally agwn. %oa(i^ ^<^ v^^\vfite 
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bhe had last seen Sarah, hoping the child might ]^et retnm 
thither. She discovered this by means of the ostentatious crown 
and sceptre that hung over the door of the inn, and seated herself 
on the same step she had occupied before. JBut the afternoon 
passed and the evening drew on, and no Sarah appeared ; th^i 
tilly became dreadfully alarmed ; so she rose once more with a 
desperate resolution to walk straight on for a considerable 
distance, in the direction she thought most likely te prove the 
right one : and, as she advanced, she began te have great hopes 
she was approaching the spot she sought ; the streets and houses 
bearing a considerable resemblance to those which Mrs. Hobbs 
inhabited. She had, in fact, reached a suburb at the other 
extremity of the town. After wandering about and inquiring 
for Mrs. Hobbs for some time, till, betwixt hunger and fatigue^ 
she was quite exhausted, she seated herself once more on the * 
only resting-place she could command, namely, a door-sten, and 
began to cry. The people passed backwards and forwards oefore 
her, but her tears excited no attention ; crying girls being no 
uncommon phenomena in the suburbs of any town ; and I^y's 
very youthM appearance rendering her sorrows little re- 
markable. 

She had sat there about a quarter of an hour, when there came 
out of the door behind her a very humbly-dressed old man and a 
small, rough-looking red terrier. The dog seated himself on his 
hind-quarters, and tke man leaned against the rail that divided 
that step from an adjoining area. Iresently, he sighed heavily 
and muttered some words to himself. Lilly thought he spoke to 
her, and, looking up at him, she perceived he was blind ; she 
perceived also that ne had not addressed himself to her ; bn^ 
probabl;^ from an instinctive feeling that this forlorn-looking 
Deing might pity her forlomness, she ventured to ask him if he 
knew of a Mrs. Hobbs that lived thereabouts. 

" No," replied he, " I'm a stranger here. You should ask at 
the shops." 

" I have, sir," said Lilly, " but I can't find anybody to tell mo 
-the way." 

" "Why not P" said he ; " do you know the street P" 

"No, I don't know the name of it," returned Lilly. "I 
should know the house, I think, if I saw it." 

"If that's all, you'd better go home and look for it to- 
morrow !" said the old man. 

** I don't know where to go," said Lilly. 

" How's thatP" said he, becoming aware, by the tone of her 
toice, that she was weeping. 

** I live at Mrs. Hobbs's, and I don't know anybody else in. 
Hotham, except one person," she added, as ehe t^qjc^^V^&^Xa^'^&s^. 
Byland ; " and I don't know where slie ^'vea, «>\\lbetr ■ 

'^Foor child r sud. the man. " Come «loTi^ ^^fv&i ia«>^»M 

B 



we*n ask abont it next door ;*' and, with great patience, the old 
man accompanied her to several shops in the street, where she 
repeated her inqnirj; bnt it wi9 to no purpose. Mrs. Hobbs in 
West Street seemed to have been heard of b j yarions people ; 
but the fame of so obscure a person as Lilly's Mrs. Hobbs^ 
liying in a second floor in a back street of a snbnrb, was not 
likely to have spread beyond her own immediate neighbourhood. 

" I'm ai&aid you won't find jonr home to-night," said the old 
man at length, as he turned his steps towards the door he had 
come out of. lilly did not answer, but a conyulsive sob eon- 
treyed the sense of her distress to his ears, though his eyes could 
not see it. " Hare you no place to go toP" said he. 

"No, sir," aiMwered LiHy. 

*• Come in here," said he, " and 1*11 ask the woman of the 
house if she'll lodge yon for the night." 

But the woman of the house, who was in a little shop close br 
the door, was not disposed to take in a stranger under sncn 
circumstances : the girl might be a thief; and she would hare 
nothing to do with her. 

" Yon may take her into your room, if yon like, Mr. White ; 
butyou must be answerable for her." 

' Tne old man placed his hand upon her head, probably seeking 
to ascertain something about her age and hei|s4it. 

*' Come al(mg," said he, after a little resection ; '* I won't 
turn a child like you into the street — some mischief may come 
of it. You may sty in my room, if you Hke, till to-morrow 
morning. That is, if you can't do anytluDg better." 

** Thank ye, sir," answered Lilly, gUd enough of the offer, and 
exceedingly unwiUing to port with the only protector she seemed 
Vkely to get. 

** Come along, then," said he, feeling his way by the wainscot 
of the passage. 

" Is it up stairs, sir P" inquired fi|he. 

" Yes," said he ; " at the top of the house." 

Whereupon, Lilly spontaneously took hold of his hand, and 
led him in the direction he wished to go. When they reached 
the upper story, he pushed open a door to the ri^t witJi his 
stick, and she found herself in a small chamber, containing a 
bed, a ridkety table, and two wooden chairs. 
• " Now sit down," said he, " and presently I'll giro you the 
rug off the bed ; you're voting, and will be able to sleep upon 
the floor — children can sleep anywhere. I suppose you are a 
istranger in HothamP" be added, after placing his stick in a 
comer, and seating himself upon the bed. 

*• Yes, sir," answered Lilly ; " I've only been here ten days." 

"J" wemd^ryou haven't learnt to know the street you live in, 
za that time I" said he. 
*'I never keard the name of it,** xetvumed. lafty . 
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Can't you read P The names of the streets are to be seen at 
the comers of them, generally." 

Lilly said she conla read, but timt she had not Io<^ed at the 
name of the street; which confession fjrradaally led to further 
interrogations, till the old man found that till that morning she 
kad had no opportunity of acquiring the knowledge, from the 
want of which she had suiSered so much inconyenience. 

" And have you no moth^ ?" said he. 

" No, sir." 

"I^OT&therP* 

*' No, SBT." 

** And you've always lived wi^ your oouBins P" 

" Yes, sir." 

** And are your cousins good to youP" 

Here Lilly hesitated : sne was not eapable of estima&g iJie 
amoont of ill-trea(anent that had been inmcted on her frcmi over* 
work and the slavery to whidh she had been submitted ; yet she 
feii that she could not say her cousins were good to h^, 

** And what did you come to Hotham for P said he. 

** To be married to cousin Luke," returned Lilly. 

'^To be marriedl" reiterated the cAd man, in amazement* 
** "Why, how cdd arc you P' 

" Fifteen and a ha^ sir.** 

'* l^lfteen ! I thought you were a child } but that's very young 
to be married. And do you Hke being married P" 

"No, sir." 

** You don't ! Don't yoa lo^e thk cousin Lake P" 

"No>Br." 

" You don't love him P* 

**No, sir; I don't like hiia at an.'* 

''Then what do jtou many him £»?" 

" I d<Mi't know, Mr." 

" Thaf s very extraordinflry," said the old man. ^ Are they 
making ypu marry kim aeainflt yoor wiUP" 

" Cousin Charlotte said I was to come to Hotham to m&trj 
coinn Loke." 

** Jk> you know what being masrried ifl, diiM P I don't think 
yoa dOf added he, observing that Lflly made no an0wer. " You 
can't be married against your wOl, yoa know. Have you nobody 
to stand up and speak fbr you?" 

-^JSTo, sir." 

"Have you no friends i^at yoa remmibca*, besides these 
cousins P" 

" No— I don't think I have," said LiHy, with sense hesitation. 
" There was undo Jacob-^ut he's dead; and grandpapa—'* 

" And is he dead, too P" inspired Abel "W^uibe. 
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** What ship P" 

" The ship we came over in." 

** Where did you come £rom P" 

" I don't know, sir. I was a very little girl." 

" And were yonr mother and father drowned, too P" 

" No, sir ; they stayed behind, I believe ; I don't remember 
about them." 

** And you've lived ever since with these cousins P" 

"Yes, sir." 

All this seemed natural enough, except the marriage ; but why 
this cousin Luke should be going to marry this ignorant, simple 
child, who, from what he extracted from her, haa evidently only 
been treated as a servant in the family, he coidd not conceive ; 
and the conclusion he came to was, that there was probably no 
marriage intended, but that cousin Luke was a hbertine, who 
designed to take advantage of the girl's innocence and ignorance. 
He felt very sorry for her ; but what could he do to help her ? 
A desolate, sightless beggar ! He ooidd give her nothing but 
advice, and tnat it was quite clear she was incapable of fol- 
lowing. 

The interest of the conversation had so beguiled the time, that 
it was far beyond the old man's usual hour of rest, or LiUy'd 
either, before the rug was stretched upon the floor for her night's 
Tepoae. He threw himself upon the bed, with his dog beside 
him ; and she, in spite of her nimger, her sorrows, and her hard 
couch, had no sooner lain down, than she was fast asleep. 

When she opened her eyes in the morning, her protector was 
already up and seated on the side of the bed, eatmg a piece of 
bread, and supping some weak coffee out of a tin mug. 

" Sleep is so sweet to the young,"^ said he, ** I did not like to 
wake you ; but now we must be stirring ; for Pipes and I must 
set out upon our tramp again. I shoula think you'll be able* to 
find vour home, now lliat you have the whole day before you." 

Lilly rose from the floor, and stood looking at him, but made 
210 answer. 

" Lf I had my eyesight," he said, " beggar as I am, I'd try to 
help you ; for I'm afraid you've nobody to save you from this 
man that you say you're to marry ! but-r*" and he sighed heavily 
— " I can t help myself now. But listen, child : ^ and find 
somebody to protect you ; and if the worst come to the worst, 
tell the minister, when he's going to marry you, that you have 
not ffiven your consent — do you hear P" 
Yes, sir." 

" You could do that, couldn't you P" 

"No," said Lilly ; " Luke would be so angry I" 

"Then you are very much afraid of him P' 
*/YeB; JLuke's very angry often " 
^jbej White sighed agajn. 
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^* Well," said he, *' God kelp the helpless ! Come, Pipes," he 
added, rising from the bed, " we must be off. Here's a drop of 
water for you, before we go," and he felt for a brown jug fliat 
stood on die floor, but it was empty. ** They haven't mled it,'* 
said he ; " so you must go without, my dog." 

**I'll fetch some water," said Lilly, with alacrity; and she 
quickly ran down stairs with the jug and was up again in three 
podnutes. 

** Light of foot, light of foot," said he, "poor child ! but not 
light of heart, I fear. Come now, then, let us go down stairs :'* 
and silently Lilly followed him. 

When he had reached ^e bottom, he went into the little shop 
and jaid for liis lodging. 

" Sorry to see you on the tramp alone, Mr. White," said the 
woman. 

Abel sighed and folded in his lips, as if to shut in the lament 
that hovered on them, and which he felt it was vain to waste on. 
this hard s^pathy. 

^' Times is bad, too, for all trades, and youm's no better than 
the rest, I doubt." 

**I've no trade now," said Abel; "I beg;" and though his 
voice shook when he niade the avowal, it was with other recol<«>^ 
lections, not with shame ; for hard necessity forced him to beg. 
And though he might sigh at his degradation, he had no cause to 
blush for it. 

" And how do you get along P" asked the woman. " Don't 
you find it hard?" 

*' Hard enough," said he ; " I've only my dog and my stick." 
. '* You should tnr to get some child to lead you, * said the 
woman. " Mrs. Mackenzie let out her boy Tommy to a blind 
man, and he paid her threepence a day for the use of him ; but 
to be sure the child came home half starved. I think, for my 
part, it stopped his growth, for he has never grown since." 

** I shoulon't like to be responsible for anoSier nerson's child,*' 
said Abel ; and wishing the woman " Good day," ne came out to 
where Lilly was standing within hearing of this conversation. 
Little girl," said he. 
Yes, sir," said Lilly. 

Good by to you now, and try and find your home ; ask at all 
the bakers* and butchers' shops, and don't marry that man ; he'll 
ill-treat you, child." And then, with the string that was attached 
to Pipes in one hand, and his stick in the other, he stepped into 
the street and wandered on, saying ever and anon, in a melan- 
choly voice, ** Remember the poor olind." 

For a minute Lilly stood upon the step looking after him, aikd. 
then she too quitted the door ; and paruy Viecwaie.^ ^^«5^ -sr^to 
alike to her, who did not know wnicb. -waa ^iSajfc tv^s^ cfct^, «s^^ 
partly Brom an. imwiUingness to lose sVglat oi ^<5> ^^ Taas^.^'^^ 
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turned in the same direotion he had done, slowly following his 
footsteps throngli the street. 

As she went along, many thooghts and feelings awakened by 
her distress of yesterday and the oonrersation with Abel White 
were floating tHrough hier brain. EecoUeotians of '* grandpapa," 
and some £aint, faint reminiscenees of a former state, of some- 
thing anterior to her residenoe wxf& her oonains, and different to 
it, lixe those evanescent gleams of nnknown scenes and persons, 
which make ns fanc^ we hsve lived before— reoolleotions which 
were nearly effiioed from her dolled brain ; bnt whidi, under 
these q^nickenin^ influences, shaped themselves again to memory, 
as the mvisible mscription on a sympaihetie tablet is revived by 
the appropriate re-agent. 

Then the interrogations of the old man, and the observations 
he made upon her answers, suggested to her more vividly the 
idea that she was ill-treated and oppressed ; and that it was not 
necessary &r her to marry Lnket men ahe did not like it. But, 
at the same time, while she awoke to the obfenre eonscaousnesa 
of her being an individual who had some rights aad daims of her 
own, and wno ought not, therefore, te be the mere slave and 
tool <^ others, she felt an entue eonviotiom of her own incapacity 
to resist. To say %o to any of her cowdnfi was a thinig that had 
jiever entered her mind. To say ^lo to Luke was utterlv impos- 
aible— she felt as if his eyes would strike her dead, if ne could 
only read her thought. 

Then, how was me to go home and meet Charlotte, after the 
extraordinary disobedience she had been persuaded to eommit, 
and the dreads aggravatiQn of staying out all night P She did 
not doubt but her cousin had returned, as she had said she woidd, 
on the preeeding evening, and how an^rv she must be ! And 
who oouLd tell but that Luke misht be witn her 1 How could she 
&eethemF She actually tomed pale at the mere idea of it, and 
trembled as she walked through the streets, lest she should run 
against one or the other of her tvnmts. 

Meanwhile, the old man groped his way on, sometimes stopping 

to ask a question, or to receive diarity, till Xally saw that they 

were approaching the extremity of the town. 1^ houses began 

to be farther apart, the wav was unpaved, and green fields shone 

before her in the sun's lignt. She was oertaimy, therefore, not 

going in ihe right direction to find her cousins ; and yet, though 

conscious that she waa doing that which rendered ner offence 

still more unpardonable, she felt cheered and relieved by the 

prospect before her ; and with every step she took, her disixiclina- 

tion to return augmented. So she continued to follow the old 

man, with the isStinctive feeling of a dog, till they had got a 

£th?d wsjr Scorn the town, and he sat down on a bank, by the 

jnaadsidS, to take a rest. liUy sat down, too, at some distance* 

'^tft tJtat she felt tired, or evea bm&gry; loit, si^Siaou^ ^!w& \iaa. 



had nothing since the previous day's breakfast, she was not 
conscious of any appetite, and when Abel patted his dog and gave 
him a bit of crust from his pocket, she felt no desire to partake 
of it. She was in fact wholly engrossed with her anxiety not to 
lose sight of the old man, and by her momentarily increasing 
terror at the thoughts of going back to encounter lier cousin's 
wrath. When AbS. had rested a bit, he arote and continued hiir 
journey, and Lilly crept on after him. 

It was now, tor the £rst time, l^t the blind m«& became 
aware that he was followed. He had doubtless before heard tho^ 
light footsteps behind him, but without being awakened to bjlj 
curiosity wiui inspect to the passenger, who mi^ht chance to lie 
going the san^ way as himself. But tiie cessation <^ the sound 
when he sat down, and its renewal when he resumed his joumey,- 
aaterally attracted his attention. So he stopped, and, turning 
half round, leaning on his stick, with his sightless eyes in the 
direction of the fcx^tsteps, waited for the traveller to come up. 
Bat when he sto^^d, the sound ceased, for Lilly stopped too« 
CSouLd his ears have deceived him P Could it be the echo of hut 
own footsteps ? Surely it must be ; so he went on again ; flmd 
as soon da he ncMved, the sound recurred. But his attention 
being now fixed on it, he> felt quite satisfied that it proceeded 
&om other feet than his own. So he stopped and waited again* 
but witii exactly the same result; and, almough he spoke, and 
asked " Who's there P" there was no answer.. After trying tiha 
eraeriment several times, he cimie to the conclusion that he was 
followed by some animal, whose attadiment to humanity, or m 
necessity of <Hie kind or other, was urging it to keep near himd 
So he lield on his way, though not without cunosity wiiii respect 
to his silent companion. 

The day was bright and fine. Hoe birds were singing in the 
hedges, and, as they were advancing inland, the country w«tf 
getting more beautiful every nule they trod. Lilly fdt iJiat if 
die c(Kild only have walked with the old man instead of behind 
hJMk, she should have liked the journey very much — fur, £yr 
better than toiling in the kitchen st home. The further Am 
weoBtt, the less disposed she felt to return. About mid-day they 
came in sight of a village ; and, as they entered it, the voices <ot 
ihe children playing in the road seemed to adv^ise Abel of ^e 

goint he had reached. He kept his way on the right side of tte 
ttle street, till about the middle <^ ifC when Pipes seemed dis- 
posed to turn off at a right an^le. Abel then struck his stick 
against a sign-post that stood before a very humble ]^Ace ni 
eotertainment; and, finding the dog was right, he followed him 
into the house. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LILLY CONTINUES HER JOUENEY. 

•* It's old Daddy White, mother !" said a child, who had been 
standing at the door. 

**Ah, Mr. White!" said the woman; "come in. I didn't 
expect to see you this way so soon. Why, it bean't your time 
for being this way yet, sure I Eh P" added she, as she looked in 
Ids face, " what's this has happened? Where's your girl?" 

** Gone, Mrs. Martin," said the old man, in a tone of hopeless 
resignation. " Poor little Matty's under the sod ; she ues in 
Prampton churchyard; and I gave her a decent burial — ^poor as 
J am. ' 

** Matty dead !" exclaimed the woman. " Lord ! Mr. White, 
do sit down ! Well, to be sure ! Who'd ha' thought it ! but, 
as my good man used to say, we're here to-day and gone to* 
jaorrow!" 

Abel dropped into the seat the woman placed for him, and 
Ugain there was the folding of the lips, the shutting in the 
lunentations that would under such circumstances have profaned 
the memory of her he mourned — ^they could not understand his 
grief! 

** Well, Mr. White, and now you'll take something, I'm sure, 
after your walk. What shall it be P Ah, poor little Matty ! It 
wtiS always a bit of bread with her. I don't know as ever I see 
tiiat child eat an3rthing but a crust. 'Twas 'A bit of bread, 
please, ma'am,' whenever one asked her." 

** She ate bread, that I might eat meat," said Abel, in a low 
tone. 

" Ay, I believe she did," said Mrs. Martin. ** Many a time I 
said to our Betsy, says I, ' I do believe that child denies herself, 
lor sake of her grandfather.' ' Tes,' says Betsy, * she's just the 
most patientest little creatur as ever I see.' " 

Abel's lip quivered, and the comers of his mouth were con- 
vulsed ; but he could not trust his voice to speak. 

** We've got a nice bit of cold bacon, and the beer's quite 
fresh, if you'd like a draught," said Mrs. Martin. 

" 111 take a pint, if you please," said Abel. 

** And a mouth^ of the bacon too, won't you P Come, come, 
you must. What's the use of grieving P" for the flash of recol- 
lections that had overwhelmed poor Abel, on reaching a spot 
where he had last been with his beloved one, had made him reel 
vuaable to eat; and the woman saw what had taken away his 
^p^tite, 
Mowever, she placed the bacon aixd\)eeT on «b wDQaS\.\.«XAfc, «aA 
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Imving cut him , a slice or two with some bread, she laid them 
together and handed him the food. 

** I see youVe got your dog yet/' said Mrs. Martin, throwing 
Pipes a bit of the rind, and wisning to facilitate poor Abel's slow 
mastication by saying something consoling. 

Abel patted the dog which sat at his feet. 

•* By the bve," said he, ** some animal, I believe, has been fol* 
lowing me all along the road ; unless it*s some poor deaf and 
dumb creature ; for I could get no answer when I spoke to it j 
but I heard its foot behind me all the way from Hothiun, as far 
as your door, I believe, or nearly.** 

" Look out," said Mrs. Martin, to her little boy, who waa 
standing at her elbow; '' see if there's anything there." 

" No,** answered the child ; " there's nothi^ but Bop, lying 
ne3ct door.** 

'* That's our neighbour's dog," said Mrs. Martin, going to the 
threshold to take a peep out herself. 

Meanwhile, Lilly was sitting on a stone, on the opposite side 
of the wav, uncertain what to do, and whether to go back or 
forward ; for thoujgh the idea of the former became every moment 
more dreadful to her, yet the apprehension of the old man's dis- 
pleasure, when he discovered that she had followed him, alarmed 
ner very much, also. So, without being able to determine what 
she should do, she sat watching the door ; for, observing that 
the house was an inn, she thought he would probably come out 
ere long and continue his joumev; in which conjecture she was 
not mistaken. After a couple of hours' rest, she saw him standing 
on the threshold, in conversation with the woman and the chila» 
whose head he patted, as he bade them good by, and continued 
his way. Lilly waited till he had gone forward about a hundred 
yards, and then, without questioning with herself any further, 
she obeyed her instinct, arose, and fouowed him. 

Ab there were several persons moving to and fro in the village, 
till they had got beyond it, the sound of her footstep was not 
observaole ; and even when they reached the highway, she kept 
further in the rear than she had done before, warned by the old 
man's repeated endeavours to discover who was bemnd him. 
However, on a road where they were only now and tiien passed 
by a carriage or a passenger, it was not long before the footstep 
became audible to Abel's excited ears. For there was a growing 
mystery and a strange interest beginnmg to creep about him 
with regard to this imseen companion. What light foot could it 
be, that had tracked him thus all dav P 

Without holding any fixed belief on the subject, Abel White 
had never wholly rejected the beautiful faith that those who are 
gone before may be the guardian angeU of tlafc \$s^^\ Qrw5S^\<^ 
behind ; and now be covdd not dismiss feota \a& tdco^^ ^s\. \^fi»» 
that this might be bis lost Matty, stall waitc\mi%Nq\>2li\fc^^«t ^^^^ 
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iOTer her poor old grandfatlier. How he wished, if it were so 
indeed, that she would enter into more firee eommimion with 
him ! and ever and anon he paused and looked back, and eren 
Fontured to murmur her dear name ; but there was no answer, 
and when he stopped, the sound ceased. 

'* She will not oe questioned," thought he ; so he resolved to 
make no more efibrt6,lest by too much boldness he should banish 
his protecting i^nrit. So on he walked, with Lilly behind him, 
for a c(Mp]e of hours more, when he again sat down by the way- 
nde, to rest. All this idiile, Lilly had had no refreshment ; nothing 
but a drink of water now and Ihen from the dear springs they 
oassed had entered hear lips ; and hitherto, her anxiety and fear 
had kept off her appetite ; out now, in spite of these« the fine air 
imd constant exercise began to hare uieir influence, and Lilly 
felt hungry. How she was to ^et anything to eat she could not 
imagine : she had no money ; mdeeo, she nad never had a half- 
penny in her life. She was getting tired too; and what was to 
be tliie end of itP The evening was approaching ; the old man 
ipould rest s(mie?Fhfire, but where was she to rest P She had no 
proiq>eot of gettmg a bed : and, bad as Lilly's fate had hitherto 
been, to starve in the street would be far from an agreeable 
t^mination to her woes. 

The sense of her desolation came over her; the tears rdled 
down her cheeks; and whilst ^e wept within a few yards of 
him, the thoughts of the blind man were divided betwixt his 
Matty's s^bdt, which he believed was hovering near him, and the 
unibaftunste little giil whom he had shelter^ on the preceding 
evening. He wandered if she had found her home, and sighed 
over the melancho^ £ite that seemed to await her when she was 
married to " Cousin Luke." 

Whilst he and his unseen companion were thus employed, the 
wheels of a carriage were heard approaching with ffreat rapidity, 
jmd Abel had scaroely made his usual appefd of " Semember the 
poor bHnd," when a voice from the vehicle cried, " Here !" and 
aastily thnew into the road some pence which had been received 
jrt; the last toSL Poor Abel's apprenticeship to the art of taking 
care of himself was yet but of late date; he had before had his 
Matty's eyes to retj on ; and, although he had been long blind, 
he had not yet ftilly acquired that other sense which sometimes 
seems to serve the sightless almost as well as eyes. Thus, on 
the present occasion, in his attempt to catch the money, he rose 
80 hastily that he almost fell forwards. He escaf^ed this calamity; 
but, in the struggle, he not only dropped his stick, but Pipes got 
his foot crushed By the wheel of the gig. A loud ciy from the 
poor animal advertised Abel of this misfortune — a §pevous oi^ 
^ him, 2x>th as regarded his own convenience and ms sympathy 
i^ the do^; and in great distxeBS he sat down again, taking 
^pes ia Jus lap, and trying to aaceriaan, \)y iec^^, \)(i<& «xcL<;ra3s& 
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of ihe iiutiiy; wliilst the dog expressed at once hia pain and his 
gratitude Ir^ wliining and Hcking his master's hand. 

** Oh, Pipes ! Pl{^ !" exclaimed the old man, '* what is to 
heoome oi ns now P" 

What, indeed ! How eonld he ff) forward, without his dog to 
lead him P or how should he, who could not take care of himself, 
aanry the lame animal P Poor Abel's ease was bad enough 
heme : but it was desperate now ; and, absorbed in the con^ 
templaition of his distress, he forsot even £he guardian aogel that 
he had almost persuaded himseu was watching over him. But 
Abel did not know liie worst yet. Lilly, wholiad involuntarily 
dcawn near when the accident haOT>ened« suddenly saw him 
stretch out his arms and feel about, before, behind, umI on eadh 
side of him. He had just recollected his stick — ^where was it P 
It had rolled away into a ditch. Abel laid down the dog and 
h)se. 

" Oh, Pipes, Pipes !" eried he, " this is worse than all !" 

At that moment, the stick was silently placed in his hand. It 
would have been Strang to hare beheld the ooantenance of the 
old man as he received it — the flush that overspread his pale face 
■**4iiej^ow of sublime joy that illuminated his <MHmtenanee. 

** UStty !" muimurea ne, very low. 

Lilly durst not speak. 
» "Lord, forgive me I" said he, in a tone of f;reat reverenoet 
JQuung his hands, and turning up his sightless orbs to Heaveor- 
"Loara, forgive me, that I feared I Cx)me, Pipes," he added* 
stooping to lift the dog. " Come, let us go on I The L(»rd him- 
self will guide us I" and, with Pipes in his arms, he attempted to 
move forward. But, however great his faith and his will, it was 
a diffienlt matter to guide himself without the dc^. He veered 
from side to side, and, the sense of insecurity ren<&ring his step 
uncertain, he stmnHed frequently. Then, not having a hand at 
liberty, he repeatedly knocked his head against the mranches of 
1^ trees that oveihung the road *, to avoid which, he stepped off 
the path and walked in the middle of the way, at the risk of 
encountering some careless horseman or driver. 

Tbe ^oor old man tried to keep up his i^irits amongst all these 
£fficulties; for, after so signal an instance of the favour of Provij» 
deuce, he thought it a sin to doubt; but the perspiration stood 
upon his £)reh^d, and the hand that held tfaie stick shook with 
MfTOOB anxiety. And the difficulty of walking was not all. 
Bow was he to ascertain when he had reached the little inn 
where he intended to pass the night P He had travelled the 
ttmntry for four years, with his gcandcHld and Pipes; and the 
dog, wno was well acquainted wit£ all the houses 1^ stopped at» 
se^alarly led his master to the doors: but now A^kuet^^^ ^8^:^ 
dimg-er that Abel might miss his nigkVB \odgm^. Ai^ c^*^ Ql\fifli^ 
Mumuidbis grmUhme, poor hmsmxi naiboxe t^vu^i!^*, ^^Lj&'^m^:^^^^ 
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wanderer became every moment more confused and tremulous; 
and when, at this crisis, he was suddenly startled by the sound 
of four galloping horses and the rattling wheels of a stage-coach, 
and was advertised, by the loud cry of " Hoigh ! hoigh !" that he 
was in danger, he could only stand still in his amazement, and 
leave them to run over him if they liked. 

" Hoigh ! hoigh !'* cried the coachman, again, and the scream 
of a female voice which proceeded from the roof warned him of 
the imminence of his peril; but, just at the critical juncture, a 
little hand was placed withm his, and he was drawn aside. 

The coach passed on; and Abel, overcome with wonder and 
gratitude, fell upon his knees, crying, *' Lord, what am I, that 
Qiou shouldst care for me !*' 



CHAPTER XI, 

tILLY's FOBTUKES SHOW SY1CFT03CS OF IICFSOYEICEKT. 

Abel rose from his knees, brushed the dust from tliem, again 
took Pipes in his arms, and, with a reverent heart, was just about 
to step forward, when the same little hand was thrust into his, 
and a timid voice whispered, " Let me lead you." 

Abel's first, momentary idea was, that it was the voice of ail 
angel, but the delusion was as quickly dispersed — ^the hand that 
heM his was assuredly of flesh and blood. 

** Who are youP" said he. 

** Lilly Dawson, that slept in your room last night," replied she. 

**But how came you hereP asked he, now completely reco- 
gnising her voice. 

LiUy hesitated, afraid to confess the truth, lest he should be 
displeased. 

"Is it you that have been following me all along the roadP*' 
said he. 

'* Yes," answered she. 

*' Then it was you that gave me my stick, and saved me from 
ihe coach P" 

"Yes," said laUy. 

" But why didn't you answer when I spoke P" he inquired. 

** 1 was afraid you'd be angry, and send me back,' answered 
Lilly, gathering courage, as she perceived no symptoms of dis- 
pleasure. 

" Lord, thy ways are wonderM !" exclaimed Abel, almost as 

•much amazed at this dSnotiement, and as much disposed to believe 

j^ a direct interference of Providence, as when he imagined him- 

0elf protected by the spirit of his grondcTttM. 

'^Mat why have you come so far, e\iM?' ^«ii3k. "^le^ "^Woa^Sa 
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to become of yon in tliis strange place; and Low are yon to find 
yonr wav home again P" 

, LiUy nnng down her head, and was silent; she scarcely knew 
herself why she had come so far; and she was afiraid to avow 
that she did not wish to so home again. 

" Is it because you wish to avoid marrying your cousin P" said 
Abel. 

• " Yes," answered Lilly. 

. "But how can I keep youP" said he; "I have no home to 
give you, my child; I'm but a beggar myself— a beggar and a 
wanderer on the earth." 

** I could lead you," said Lilly, wishing to induce him to let 
W stay, by sngg^ting tlie service she i4ht do him. 

** But you wouldn't like to wander about the country with a 
blind beggar P" said Abel. 

" I should like to keep with you," answered she. 

** But what will your cousins say when they miss youP" 

" I hope they wont find me," said Lilly; and Abel felt that 
the little hand which he still held trembled with terror at the 
idea he had raised. 

" Then you don't wish to return to them P" 

" No," answered she. 

•* What, never ! Have you no love for them P" 

" No, none," she answered, speaking with more decision than 
before. 

** And you really wish to stay with me P" 

" Yes, said she. 

" Then God's will be done !" said Abel; ** for I believe it is he 
that has put it into your heart to do this. If you had a father 
or mother, I should think it my duly to take you back again; but 
since nobody seems to have any claims on you but these cousins^ 
and they, I'm afraid, have done their duty badly by you, I don't 
think it B mine to reject the blessing the Lord has sent me; so, 
0(Hne along." 

Abel was naturally very anxious to learn as much of his new 
companion as he could extract from her. He first asked her 
about her adventures of the day; what had put it into her head 
to follow him, instead of trying to find her home; and how she 
had sped during the loumey. Lilly could not tell herself why 
Bhe lid foUowTd him; for it was instinct rather than design thirii 
had guided her footsteps — one reason, however, she could assign; 
and that was, that she preferred to go any way rather than to 
meet her cousin Charlotte, who she expected woidd be at the 
lodffin^ before she could get there. As for the journey, Lilly 
said she had got on very weU, except that she was rather tired 
Vid hungry. Abel was quite shocked when he l&vsi^ >i}s^»^ ^^ 
had been fasting so long, and immediateW Y&a\&\A^ \£^\^\i&^ 
mtHag down ana relieving the eadgenciea oi aet vg^^^^l ^\s^ 
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of bread, flome of which he alwajs carried in his pocket for the 
use of himself and Pipes. 

Idlly enjojed the oread very mudh, especiallj now that her 
heart was lightened of its greti caore. ^ I haven't been hnngiy 
long," said she, "because I waa so frightened, for fsar joa*d 
send me back again." 

When she had rested and refreshed herself, Abel proposed 
continuing their walk; '*for we have not mn^ Isrther to go to- 
night," said he; *' and then jon diall hare sonte sapper and a 
good night's rest. She's a decent woman at the libme we're 
roing to, and she'll be good to yon — she was always good to 
Tatty." 

LiUy wondered who Macfety waa^ and where she was; and oonld 
fiot help feeling half o&aid tibat she would come and supersede 
her; for, now that she had hold of the did man's asrm, and that» 
so &r £rom being an^ry, she found that he was extremely glad of 
her company and assutiince, she felt a fulness oi content that she 
had never known before; aad, forgetfbd of her previous fatigue 
and exhaustion, ^e trudged on wim a step as light as her heart 

There was something in Abel's countenance imd manner, too^ 
that loosed her tongue, and inamred her with an ease and con- 
fidence quite imuBim to her. Me did not treat her with con- 
tempt, nor call her a ** stupid fool," as her eousina were wont to 
do. On the eontraiy, he spoke to her with gentlenese, and 
questioned her about her past life, as if he supposed he waa 
addressing a rational being, whilst his thin pale feafcuzes, and the 
grey hair that floated over his shoulders, msfHred her at once 
with pity and reverence. 'Kesre waa no dnlling fear to freeze up 
her young heaort; Abel waa as helpless aa die was; and she had 
seen iiow nmeh he nee^d her services; ao that their rdatimi al 
dice assumed the character of mutual dJependence* 

As lor the dd man, the more he questioned her, the more he 
felt that he waa doing her no wron^ in permitting her to follow 
her inclinations, or in accepting services so needful to himself, in 
iexchange for the little protection he eould affinrd her. Hardi^p 
and ^ov^rty certainly awaited her in the line of life she was 
choosmg to embark in; peihaps want; but he had no assuranee 
Ihst the marriage with her cousin waa to exempt ha from these 
evOs, wlnlst he was quite certain that it would entail others quite 
aa bad. Added to wnichr unable to divine any motive for Luke's 
wishing to many this destitute, o^^iressed child, he very much 
doubted iihe honesty of his intentions with respect to lier. in 
short, the advantages botii he and Lilly derived, and the evib 
they both escaped uj their junction, were so manifest, that he 
eould not help DeHeving that it waa the providence of God that 
^d brought them together, to help each other; and he fedt 
gcarcely less forti&ed and exalted by thia evideBce of heavezi^ 
^P^intendenfio, tluui he would h&Te dfiooft 1ca4 \b&%»^ "M^iMm. 
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been confirmed, and the spirit of Matty proved to be the minis- 
tering angel sent to watch over him. 

'^ £et me carry Pipes a bit now/' said she, after they had pro- 
ceeded about haif a mile. 

•* Yon*re not a&aid of him," said Abel. 

*• Oh no," answered Lilly; " I lore dogs. We'd a great big 
dog at the Huntsman; he was always cSained up, for he was 
rery sayage, and nobody durst go near him." 

'* Who wouldn't be savage that was always chained up?** said 
Ab^. ^Most frequently man himself makes the cruelty he 
Buf^BTS by." 

" I dare say it was being tied up that made Nero sayage," 
said Lilly; " tor he wasn't savage wnen he was joung." 

" Some animal fl are naturally malicious," said Abel ; " but I 
brieve it is generally man that makes them so. He is the 
tyrant and the eurse of the races below him; bufc I question much 
whether he will not be hereafter accountable for their perversion^ 
as well as for their sufferings." 

This was the first humane cr rational sentiment that LiHy had 
ever heard el^irly and distinctly enunciated in her life. If by 
chance a reflection of this nature had been dropped by the pass- 
mg guests she waited on at ihe Huntsman, she was too much 
absorbed in attending to her business, and her intellect was too 
nrach Hunted, to h^d it. Her ears were open now; but she 
had, neverthdess, but a very obscure conception of Abel's mean* 
ing — of his allusion to man's future accountability she had not 
the least. She <M not, however, admire him tlie less for not 
trnderstandiBg him. On the contrary, she looked tm at him with 
both wcmder and reverence, ipfdnlst she silentW* patted and stroked 
poor Pipes, as a practical acknowledgment oi that much of AhfA'B 
homily that her natural sympaliuses enabled her to appropriate, 

Tht», eadi listened of much of their cares, tney trudged 
cheerily alon^ the road; Abel questioning and Jjlly answering; 
a process as mstructive to her as to him; for, whikt he gathered 
inicnanaiticm with respect to her past life, she, in scmie measure 
kmrnt to review it and to eomTHrenend it. She ait least began to 
perceive that such a Hie as hers had hitherto been was not s 
necessity, and that her ignorance had been abased and herself 
itt4reated. She felt every moment more hapny that c^ had M- 
lowed Abel> and this s^-gratulation inspired her with an anima* 
tion that transformed her into quite a difierent person to " the 
stupid little girl at the Huntsman;" whilst, at the same time, it 
lent an alacrity to her services, that stood well in the place of 
the affection that was yet undeveloped. Matty herself could 
scarcely have been more ready and attentive, and certainly not 
more humble. 

No longer a£rmd of missing his resting-pWe, 's^'Vsas^^^.E ^^et:^ 
lowly urn, staading somewhat back j&x)m "^e TO^/i^ «iSiSL «KXtfs^i» 
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not to oyer-fatigae his companion, Abel freqnen%' indulged in a 
little repose; so tliat it was eight o'clock before tnUy announced 
that, from his description, she thought they had reached the spot. 
The exclamation of the good woman of the house soon announced 
that she was right; and then came the usual inquiries after 
Matty; and, by the answers, Lilly learnt, for the first time, that 
this rival whom fihe had begun to fear was dead. 

" Well, to be sure !" exclaimed Mrs. Wylie, " is Matty Lin- 
tock dead, with her fair hair and her pretty blue eyes ! Who'd 
hare thought it ! Well, I'm sorry, to be sure ! And you must 
be badly without her, Mr. White—but I see you've got another 
girl." 

" Yes,'* replied Abel, gravely. " God sent her to me in my 
need." 

"Well, to be sure! Mattv Lintock dead!" pursued Mrs. 
Wylie; ** I don't know how to bring it to my mind; she was such 
a fresh, wholesome-looking little creatur ; one would never have 
thought it." 

" She took a fever," said Abel, speaking with difficulty ; " the 
scarlet fever — ^it was raging in the place, and it was His will to 
take her from me.** 

" And it's that has brought you back this way so soon, I sup- 
pose P" said Mrs. Wylie. 

** Yes,** ^replied the old man; "Fm going back to tell her 
mother that Matty*8 gone ;" and thus through the whole way 
they travelled there were lamentations for the child. 

From various! motives, Abel entered into no expUmations about 
Lilly, who, weary with her long walk, was glad to get some sup- 
per, and go to the tidy bed that was provided for her; for Abel 
was not Ireated as a beggar—having never before been seen on 
tiie road exactly in that character. He had, indeed, often re- 
ceived gratuitous relief from the charitable, who were moved by 
his blindness and his gr^ hairs to offer it ; but he had hitherto 
travelled as a merchant or tapes, and pins, and needles, carrying 
the basket that held his wares, slung before him by a strap pass- 
ing over his shoulders ; whilst Matt^ had charge of the merchan- 
dize, and conducted the sale. But it was impossible for him to 
pursue this trade alone; and when death deprived him of his 
ffrandchild, he had disposed of his basket, and determined to beg 
his way home again, ir home he could be said to have. 
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CHAPTEK XII. 

THE HISTOBY OF ABEL WHITE. , 

Abel Whits was the son of a very poor curate in the West of 
IWland; but, poor as his father was, his childhood had been 
weU cared for. A heayy sufferer himself by the anomalous posi* 
tion he was placed in — ^that of a gentleman with scTenty pouod^ 
a year — Gilbert White resolved not to ruin his son by the same 
mistake ; so he put his pride in his pocket, and insteaa of setting 
Abel to study the classics, he gave nim a good plain education, 
and endeavoured to shape his views to a humbler but less ano- 
xnalous line of ^fe. 

Abel, however, without any particular talent, had a considei:* 
able taste for books, and was rather averse to his father's pnv- 
dent project ; although he complied so far as to allow himself 
to be apprenticed to a haberdasher and hosier in the county 
town ; and from his own good principles performed his duty in 
the situation selected for him. Still he cud not like it, and hia 
love for books, au^enting with the difficulties necessarily in the 
way of his obtaining them, became a passion, to indulge which 
he deprived himselfof that degree of rest that the maintenance 
of his healili required. The books he borrowed of whoever 
would lend them; but his means of obtaining light being very 
limited, he endeavoured to train himself to read with scarcely 
any, straining his eyes night afler night, during the hours he 
, should have passed m sleep, to decipher the page by the faint 
gleams of the moon or a rushlight, persuading himself that habit 
WM everything, and that in due time he shomd see, like a cat, in 
the dark, till £b at len^h produced a disease in his eyes, which, 
after incapacitating him for any such pleasures for the future, 
finally, at a later period of his life, terminated in total blindness. 

Before this misfortune overtook him, however, Abel was a 
faosband and a father. The first thing that reconciled him to 
aieasuring tape was love. The object of his passion being almost 
at poor as himself, it was only by complying entirely with his 
£itner'8 views that he could hope to maintain ner; the visionaiy 
projects he had formed of finding some more clerkly vocation 
oeing entirely dissipated by the weakness of his si^t. Bos 
fikther, foreseeing the calamity that awaited him, a^Tcontent 
with the character of the young woman, eagerly promoted the 
match, dreading lest his son should be cast upon the world in his 
darkness, without any hand of duty or affection to guide him. He 
therefore strained every effort to aid the young co\]o^lb \ taA^\s^ 
the co-operation o£ her Menda, who looked \ii^iL\vec \m^\i.'^racL 
ate aan of the curate as an ascending ate]^ ixx n£e, ^2^*^ ^^w^st^ 
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mately established in a respectable small shof, sufficiently 
stocked with haberdashery to make a fair beginning. Orderly, 
prudent, self-denying, and strictly honest, Abel White and ms 
wife carried on their little trade with small profits but with great 
eontent. They did not desire much, and, as they had only one 
child, they did not need much ; and, had it not oeen for AbeFs 
Ruling sight, they would have lived almost without a care. But 
-Ids eyes were always growing worse, till at length poor Abel was 
blind : and he could no more behold the ever comfortable face 
off his affectionate wife, or sun himself in the bright eyes of his 
little Martha. 

As misfortunes never come singly, it was not long before this 
Calamity was followed by another. In reaching a box from an 
upper shelf, Mrs. White overstrained herself, and, from some 
consequences of the injury, fell into bad health. As soon as this 
occurred, her first thought was for Abel — ^what was to become 
.t)f him if her services faffed him, or if she diedP 

Alarmed for her much-loved husband, she immediately set 
about endeavouring to aUeviate the threatened misfortune, by 
providing a successor to herself in the person of their little girl. 
She commenced immediately teaching the child not only to wait 
upon her father, but to manage the shop; and, being a docile and 
intelligent creature, little Matty made such progress under her 
tuition, that when at fourteen slie lost her mother, Abel's inex- 
tinguishable regrets at the departure of his wife were not mate- 
xiafly aggravated by other evils, so well did Matty supply her 
place. She was the most affectionate of daughters, the most pru- 
•Sent of housekeepers, ever cheerful, active, and loving; and for 
the first four years of his widowhood, Abel had daily cause to 
rejoice and be thankful. 

JBut, besides her other recommendations, Matty was very 
•pretty, and this, added to the many valuable qualines she pos- 
sessed, procured her several offers of marriage from the young 
tradesmen of the neighbourhood. They looked upon Matty as a 
•fortune in herself; but, as all their proposals involved the neces- 
'«ity of a separation from her father, she unhesitatingly rejected 
them, although one or two of the more eager aspirants offered to 
pay a small stipend for the old man's board and subsistence. But 
to leave her father to the mercy of strangers Matty could not 
consent, and the suitors were therefore nonsuited, till at length 
one presented himself, who won Matly by what was at once her 
' strength and her weakness — ^namely, ner affection for her father. 

The name of the successful candidate was Giles Lintock. His 

father had been in the same line of business as Abel, though on a 

•irather more extensive scale ; but, being but an indifierent trades* 

Jnan, he had never been a successM one. He had just made a 

-Jivinff out of bis shop, and that was all. When he died, his only 

'SOU uilea succeeded to this itJientaac©, Buc\i «a\\.'s?«&\ ^si^^^^^i 
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^ore accounts tlian one, Giles was desirous of obtaining the hand 
of Matty WMte. In the first place, her beauty pleased him ; 
snd he entertained a sentiment towards her that he dignified with 
'1^6 name of love: in the next, he was no more fond than his 
^ther had been before h\m of being nailed to his own counter; 
and such a wife as Matty would be invaluable to him, inasmuch 
'US her trustworthy diligence would release him from confinement, 
"Without any risk to his pocket ; and thirdly, he considered that 
Abel White's custom and stock, small though they were, would 
be no bad addition to his own. 

Aware of the rock on which the other suitors had split, Giles 
went more cunningly to work, and won Matt3r's affections through 
her devotion to her father. Promises cost mm nothing ; the old 
man was to live with them ; and the comforts that were to sur- 
round his declining years formed the subject of man^ pretty pic- 
-tures. Neither dia Giles do this with a dehberate intention to 
deceive ; but he wished to marry Matty White, and he seized 
the most ready way to gain his object, without thinkLng or caring 
how far he nught be able or willing, hereafter, to folm hispro- 
inises. They answered his purpose for the time perfectly. Whe- 
ther Matty might have ever given him her heart, had he not thus 
'blinded her t&ough her affections, is extremely doubtftil ; for> 
although he did not want some of i^ose qualities which are apt 
ix> win women, it is probable that her iust mind would have 
•been repelled by his want of principle. As it was, she shut her 
^es toW faults. beUeving that hkldnd heart and his regard for 
herself would soon correct them. He had had an indifferent 
father and a disreputable mother ; " and it was only a wonder 
•that poor Giles was as good as he was." Such was Matty's view 
of the case ; and, as Abel both literally and metaphorically saw 
only with her eyes, it was natural that ne should make no oppo> 
4Bition to the match. 

So they were married. Poor people make no settlements; 
and, as soon as the ceremony was performed, Giles stepped into 
^K>ssession of all his wife's httle havings and holdings ; for what 

- was Abel's was hers ; the old man being like a cnild in thei^ 

- -hands, and never thinking of interfering or objecting to anything 
^ *i3iat was proposed. In accordance, therefore, with Giles's plan, 

•the little nouse and shop which had been bought by the friends 
-of the young people at the period of Abel's marriage was sold ; 
«and, wnilst the proceeds of the sale went into Giles's pocket, the 
stock Was removed to augment his own. It is true that Abel 

- Oame with it, and was ensconced in a tidy room which his daugh- 
ter-had furnished with every comfort for him ; and at first matters 

^trent well enough. But the poor young wife soon saw cause for 
*- jdarm. It was not that her husband len; tlhe Tnaaofi^^sm.^^ q^ *0{^.^ 
'. knamesd entirely to her — that she didnotimaad\\yo&\si% ^s«XM|Jti^^ 
• t^Hmtbetillbecamedajly more €U8pix>por\ii.oiied^ ^<ectT»<!i«^'^» 

f2 
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sod she soon had leasoa to know that the oompanv he kept was 
not likely to improYC his morals. She concealed ner apprehen- 
sions from her tathw as Img as she conld ; and, although Abel 
did think his B(m-in-law was too much abroad, it was not tall his 
daughter was ocmfined of her first child that he became in any 
degroe aware of Giles's extraFagBm}e and irregularities ; lor even 
then the husband could not &f at home to take care of the 
shop; whilst the domestio &nas ran so low, Ihat there was 
actually a deficiency of ready money for the incidental expenses 
of the occasion. ISow, as m&tty was a frugal housekeeper, and 
they had a tolerably good busineis, it was not difl&ndt to guess 
the source of the deficit. However, Mattf be^^ged her fiitl^r to 
say nothing on the subject to GileSy for, of aQ things, she dreaded 
any disagreement in tbiat quarter. Abel obeyed her ; and, when 
she recovered, matters went on as before. 

But it was a hard stmg^ for the young wi& to keep the busi- 
ness afloat, and only by means <^ ihe greatest caution and self- 
denial that she succeeded ; and even these would not have sufficed 
£or the six years that she fought through her difficultiea, had not 
her merits and sufiieiings excited the sympathy both of her cus- 
tomers and hea[ Greditm. The former altered to her, and the 
latter spared her, often to their own inconvenience. But Giles's 
evil genius was too strong for them; and, in spite of their 
indulgence and her struggles, every year saw her emoarrassments 
augmenting ; till at last she sank altogeth^, and the shop was 
diut up. Sut even then her Mends did not fail her ; they en- 
gaged two rooms for her, and her fiither, and her children ; and 
exerted themselves to fdmish her with needlework. But the 
reddess libertine, whose habits and tastes had sunk with his for- 
tunes, poisoned ihe atmosphere of even this humble abode ; and 
at length drove Abel out of it; and the son of the curate was 
obliged to take refuge in the poor-house, where he pined in 
sonow for his daughter's misery and his own separation from 
her. 

This last blow was the heaviest of all to Matfy ; but it was one 
she had long foreseen and tried to provide agunst. With such 
a husband and a young fiunily of diildren, she knew that she 
must, ere long, resign uL hope of being her poor blind fiither's 
guide and comfort; and she nad early set about preparing a sub- 
stitute, as her mol^er had done. 81^ had aocustbnied h^ eldest 
child, who was called Matty, after herself, fifom her inCuicy, to 
attend upon her grandfather; and, as the little girl was a coun* 
terpart of what she had been in her own childhood, her instnie* 
tions were perfectlv sucoeasfiiL Matty ihe second became AbdL's 

J rood angel; and, tlie attadunent being mutual, she almost brdke 
er heart when the old man was withdrawn ftoax her care, and 
Ment, or rstber when, he retired, to the ^Qoc-houae; £ar, to the 
Jafti, bia ihu^gbter MmgU to «f>^ fha MfvaABMau 'fio^^ *^ 
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iaantMe* Whilst the j resided in the abap, al^oogh the Uind 
&yi«r had many TebufTs to encounter, yet, as the mmily had a 
decent house over their heads, and tiiles was rarelj at home, 
Matty contrired to prevent a disruption ; bat wlien they were 
ebrcamseribed to two small rooms, their remaining together was 
BO longer practieahle. Not that the hnsbaid was often at home, 
eiHier ; hnt his visits were uncertain ; and, when he did come, 
his behaviour was intolerable. 

Abel pined in the poor-house, and little Matiy pined oat of it; 
but bow they could be brought together it was not easy to see, 
tiU a friendly neighbour suggested the plan that had afterwards 
succeeded so well. 

" Why couldn't Abel go about the country with little Matty, 
and grind an organ, as I saw a blind man doing to-day P" said 
Mrs. Jones. " She's such a steady little thing, that sne could 
lead him well enodgh, although she is so young ; and Mr. White 
is hale and hearty, and could walk well enough." 

^' I don't know that," said Mrs. lintock. '* My father is not 
40 strong as he was." . 

** To be sure not," replied the other ; " how should he be, shut 
tsp from week's end to week's end in a workhouse P Besides, any* 
hodr mssf see he's broiling his heart there, poor old man ! and 
weMhemi^r* 

13m motuer at first recoaled from theidea of letting her pretty 
little Matty travel about the country, exposed to so many perils, 
shd with no other protector Hum an ola blind man ; but there 
were various inducements, on the oHier hand, that at length 
induced her to hint the proposal to her father ;aaid his eagerness 
for the realization of the project soon bore down the remafnrng 
objections. It was evident to herself also that she should be 
oluiged, ere long^to part with the ^dld, who must needs ^ her 
own living, and be sent into the world to encounter the evils and 
diffieulties that bestrew the path of the very poor; for besides 
tluiit, the mother could not maintain her— me home'visited by 
th«t reckless father was not a home for a young giri. 

!rhen, the eon&iement she necessarily endured was as injurious 
io the diild as the atmosphere of the poor-honse was to Abel ; 
■and finally difficulties were considerably alleviated by a few dT 
Mrs. Iintodk:'s former friends coming forward, and agreeing to 
fit out the old man, by subscription, as a small merchant in 
threads, tapes, pins, and needles-Hrach wares, in short, as he had 
fiamerly been accustomed to deal in; and with these, neatly 
snanged in a badcet, and with a volume of instruction and adviee 
atxsed in her little head, Matty and her grandfadier were launched 
into the world in this new character; and so well did the child 
fiilfil the expectatiims that had been formed of Ler^thAJti iSl^^(»*4sA 
luid reaaoQ to congratulate themseihres on 1^e vQfioe«& <il ^^ ^s^*" 
UaprueL Not (mly did Abel oontrive to wm ^^^^ocsroM^^^s^^^^*^^*^ 
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lie made his annual visits to Ms daughter, he had generally some- 
thing to spare in aid of her hard-earned and slender means ; 
whilst the constant change of air, exercise, and contentment kept 
the travellers in hetter health than they had ever known hefore. 
And thns for four years had Abel White and his Httle com* 
panion roamed the world, when an attack of malignant fever 
snatched her from his arms, and left him alone to grope his way 
back as best he could, with his sightless eyes, to communicate the 
sad news to his unfortunate daupiter. 



CHAPTEBXin. 

THE TBATELLEBS BBACH THE END OE THBIB JOTJBKSY. 

iN'o words can depict poor Abel's woe at the death of his grand- 
child! Everything combmed to render his loss inappreciable.: 
There was not onhr the inexpressible love he had felt for her, and 
the anticipation of her mother's grief, but there was also his own 
utter desolation. He must grope his way back, and, having 
poured this additional drop of oittemess into his daughter's 
already too bitter cup, shut himself up in the poor-house again 
for the rest of his days. It was when ne was overwhelmed with 
Ihis weight of affliction that lilly came to his aid ; and it was 
natural enough that he should look upon her as the especial gift 
of God. Certainly, no two persons could need each other more» 
and they had met in the very nick of time-^ach helpless and 
forlorn, out capable of incalculable service to the other. 

When Matty died, Abel had sold off his basket and its con- 
tents, knowing he should not be able to carry on his trade alone ; 
so that he was altogether in flourishing circumstances as regarded 
pecuniary matters, and was able to supply his new companion's 
necessities without inconvenience. 

Kever had Lilly waked with so cheery a feeling as she did 
after her first night's rest at Mrs. WyUe's ; and no wonder I For, 
however poor a lot it may seem to travel the world as the com- 
panion of a blind beggar, certain it was that her condition was 
immeasurably improved by this change in her fortunes. The 
very sense oi freedom was much initseu; and the escaping from 
her harsh cousins and the dreaded Luke was a blessed emanci- 
pation from a hated slavery, hitherto indeed endured with dull 
submission, because not imderstood; but which, seen by the 
light of a single day's liberty, became abhorrent. Then, Abel 
White was such a contrast to the Littenhaus family. The 
curate's son bad not forgotten his gentle blood and early breed- 
i^/ moreover J, he was by nature a tond-heai\«A>,Te^<bCi\^xi^Ta»a\V 
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and the soft tones and (compared to what she had been accus- 
tomed to) polished language, in which he addressed her, feU; 
mttsically on her ear, and soothingly on her heart ; arousing and. 
awakening the sympathies that had languished in the cold atmo* 
sphere that had hitherto surrounded her. Besides, Lilly was to, 
hxm an an^el — a God-giyen help and aid — and therefore doublT: 
iohe cherished; so that, from tne neglect and contempt to whicK 
she had been fonnerly subjected, she found herself all at oncc^ 
translated into an object of the tenderest care and ahnost reye^^; 
rential regard. 

This was just what her nature needed, and, under the warm, 
sun of kindness, it unfolded with astonishing rapidity. It was 
80 cheering and encoura^g to find her liUle offices requited 
with gracious acceptance mstead of ungracious sufferance ; she 
began to feel what it is to liye in the sweet service of loye ; and 
tiie old blind beggar, growing from hour to hour in her affec- 
tions, exciting her wonder by his remarks and conyersation, 
and her gratitude hj his thougntful kindness, became a deity to 
her, as she was a ministering angel to him ; whilst eyery day's 
intercourse, by convincing nim of the bodily subjection and 
niental blindness in which she had been held, tended to releaf^ 
hia conscience from any uneasiness with respect to the propriety 
of facilitating her escape, and keeping her with himself. 

So they begged along the way, m>m day to day ; for, althougli, 
Abel was not wholly penniless, his funds were not so large as to 
preclude the necessity of replenishing his purse ; and he nad, at. 
present, no other means of doing so except by asking charity^ 
But, whatever evil the initiation into so idle a life might be likely 
to do Lilly, he endeavoured to coimteract by the instruction hov 
administered: and in this manner they advanced, by easy 
joujmeys, till they reached the south-west of England. 

It was not till they were approaching the town where Matty 
lintock and her husoand lived^ that Abel White began to feel, 
in its ^dl extent, the embarrassments that awaited him. Thought, 
the memory of his little grandchild was as warm in his heart as 
ever, the interest excited oy Lilly, and the excitement produced : 
by the sin^ar circumstances of their meeting, had considerably . 
relieved ms affliction, and raised him from the '* slough oi, 
despond" into which he had previously sunk ; so that he had not 
sufficiently measured the difficulties tnat were before him. But 
now they presented themselves in their full |)roportions. There » 
was not only the pain of appearing before his daughter witho>iit 
her child, but there was the embarrassment of intniding a desti* > 
tute stranger into the poor famDy that were unable to support , 
tiliemselves. 

The idea of abandoning Lilly he could not bear ; yet, usNkm - 
friends came forward ana fitted hm out wiMJa. «. \>^;^"fe\» ^^jfi^* , 
^lu^ could he do with hex? Or wliat ^xos^^q^-^^^ ^««fe ^sst 
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himself bat the workhoase P To be Bnre, he might beg ; but, 
although necessity had reconciled him to the temporary expe- 
dient, he recoiled from the degradation as regarded iiimself, and 
the cormption that would ensue as regarded Lilly, if he relied 
on charily as his permanent resource. Oppressed with these 
anticipations, he became gradually silent and abstracted ; whilst 
Lilly, aware of the change, though unconscious of the cause, 
toiled on wonderingly and timidly oy his side ; for she had been 
80 subdued by her early training, that the least reaction or appa- 
rent withdrawal of kindness banished her new-found confidence, 
and threw her back into her former feelings of subjection. 

It was on a cold, wet, dismal September evening that the poor 
travellers entered the city they were bound to. The wind blew 
in guats through the streets, extmgnishing the hunps, turning 
people's umbrellas mside out, and sending their hats skimming 
through the puddles and streaming kennels. As it was Saturday 
night, too, the streets were more than ordinarly thronged, and 
the poor blind man and his inexperienced ^de found themselves 
in everybody's way and everybody in theirs. 

Heartily ^lad wa» Lilly when they turned in at an open door, 
and Abel, with a heavy step and slow, led the way up stairs, till 
they reached the upper story. Here he stopped ; and bidding 
141Iy remain where slie was, he laid his hand on the latch of a 
door to the right, and then, after pausing for a moment, to sum- 
mon courage for the scene that awaited him, he lifted it and 
entered. One dim candle burnt within, butthat was enough to show 
Mariha Lintock who it was ; and never doubting that her child 
was behind him, she started from her seat and rushed to the 
door, crying, " Oh, father ! Oh, Matty !" and, before he could 
prevent ner, she had taken the astonished Lilly in her arms and 
dragged her into the room. Abel comprehended, though he did 
not see, her mistake. 

" Why, it's not Matty !" she exclaimed, as soon as the light 
fell on Lilly's face. "Why, father, who's thisP Where is 
Matty P On, father, has anything happened to Matter P" she 
added, anxiously, seeing the old man standing with his stick 
shaking in his trembling hand, unable to spe&. "Is Matty 
dead, rather P — and have you brought home a stranger instead of 
lierP" said she, thrusting Lilly from her. 

" Matty's gone !" said Abel, with a quivering lip and voice ; 
**^the Lord has taken her from us !" 

" Oh, Matty ! Matty !" cried the mother, sinking into a chair, 
and covering her face with her apron. " Oh, Matty, my 
child !" 

"It was God's will," said Abel. "You know, Martha, I 
trould hare given my life for hers, and blessed him for 

''-S&^ where was it? How was it?* wYe^L "MLxa. lioAft^iVv 
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when, her tears liad in some degree relieved her heart ** She 
^mt was so stron^^ and healthj^ V* 

"She died of a feyer," said Abel, ''nearly three hundred 
niSes from this." 

" Three hnndred miles !" exclaimed Mrs. lintock, the current 
oi her feeHngs diverted for a moment ; '* then how have you 
erer ffot along?*' 

' *' Badly enoogh, at first," said Abel, ** till Grod sent me help." 
**What help?" inquired his daughter, looking, for the mrst 
time, with some interest at the stranger. 

** TkoB child," said Abel, la3ring his hand on Lilly's head ; for, 
alarmed at the first outburst of the mother's grief, and confused 
by the instinctive consciousness that she was an intruder, she 
had crept close to his side for countenance and support. " This 
diild, Martha," said he. '' I had lost my stick, and the dog was 
lame and could not lead me ; and I stood in the middle of the 
highway, sightless, helpless, and alone. But God saw my 
dutress — and sent this child to be my guide." 

''And has she led you aU the way r — all the three himdred 
miles P" inquired Mrs. Lintock, with surprise. 
. " Two hundred and fifty of them," said he, " and more." 
" Sit down," said Martha, showing Lilly a seat, whilst the 
tears streamed down her cheeks. " Father, you're still standing 
— forgive me ! But vou know how I loved Matty !" 

" !&erybody lovea her," said Abel, as his daughter led him to 
a chair : " there wasn't a house we stopped at along the road, 
where the good women wasn't fond of Matty P But how are 
Idzzy and the boys P" 

*' Lizsv's in bed with a cold, and the boys are not come in yet," 
answered Mrs. Lintock, still sobbing, as her heart swelled witii 
the recollection of her favourite duld. 
" And Giles P" said Abel. 

"£ haven't seen him for these ten days/' was the reply. '* But 
you'll be hungry, father ?" 

"No," answered Abel, turning out the contents of his pockets, 
which amounted to four or five shillings ; " I am not hungry ;" 
for the pain of this melancholy meeting had banished hunger ; 
"but poor Lilly has had notning since the morning. Here's 
sometmng to buy food." 

"I'll go below and get something,'* said Martha, quitting the 
room. 

Abel sat with his forehead resting on his hands, that were 
crossed on the top of his siiak ; Pipes, stretched out with his 
head betwixt his fore-legs, and his nose dose to his master's feet^ 
lay in an attitude of expectation rather Ihan of repose, feeling 
instinctLvely that there was a want of harmony in the -mic^ ^ 
their reception^ and, consequently, not quite Qjss\ae^^2s\3aiK»^(^&iF9 
mere at the end of tbeir day's jonmey ; "wlo^t ^i^ ^ ««^aQai&J^ 
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by the same feeling, sat in an attitude of donbt and timidity on- 
tne edge of her cli^, as if she were prepaidngto start up and 
evacuate the premises on the shortest notice. Her very breath* 
ing was so low and suppressed, that Abel's quick ears, intensified 
as his hearing was by the want of sight, could not detect that 
she was in the room ; ai^d for an instant the doubt crossed him 
whether she had not been fljittered away by Martha's surprise . 
and emotion, and the sense of her own strangeness ana in* 
trusion. 

" LiDy," said he. 

" Yes, father," answered Lilly ; for he had taught her to call 
him so. 

*' Don't be frightened, my child ; poor Martha's not herself 
yet." 

" Shall we go away again to-morrow P" asked Lilly, already 
dreading some reverse of fortune, and ansdous to resume her 
previous happy life. 

" Not to-morrow," answered Abel, himself oppressed with 
fears for the future. 

" But soon, fatiier P Shall we go soon P" 

*' I hope so," said Abel 5 " but we must trust in God, Lilly, 
and be patient." 

But poor Lilly's faith was yet in its infancy. She knew 
nothing of Grod but the name, before she met Abel; and, although 
he haa lost no opportunity of enlightening her ignorance since, 
he had not been able to awaken in her any lively feelinff of 
devotion or trust in the unseen. Lilly discerned nothing about 
her but the material world, and had yet no glimpse of the airy 
spirits that guide us through its labjrinths. Her meeting with 
Abel, which he, in his child-like faith, looked upon as a special 
interference of Providence, appeared to her simply the result of 
her seating herself on tiie step of the house he lodged in. In 
short, Lilly had not arrived at seeing that " there is a Divimity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we may." So that • 
her heart sunk within her; and for the first time since she was 
Abel's acknowledged companion, she felt very unhappy; so 
imhappy, that although she had had no food for several hours, 
she could not eat, and out of this circumstance gleamed the 
first little ray of comfort since she had entered Martha Lintock's 
door. The good, motherly Martha was distressed at seeing that 
neither of her guests could partake of the food she had pur- 
chased ; and beginning to forget her own grief in their dejection, 
she tried to cheer them, and efface the effects of their painful 
reception. She questioned them about their journey ; and ad- 
dressing herself cniefly to Inlly — ^for to be kind to Lilly was to 
he kindest to Abel — she endeavoured to restore her to con- 
£dence, and not without some BuceeBS ; for Lilly was very sus- 
ceptible to exterrusd influences* S^e W^ \ieeu e«jE^3 wiJo^'bd, 
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yielding without resistance to the oppression that extinguished; 
her ; and she was as easily won by kmdness, and quick to forget 
past storms in jHresent sunshine. 

At a late, hour, Mrs. Lintock's boys came home ; two wild lads 
of ten and eleven, who had been nelped to some employment 
by the mother's Mends, but who, it was feared, had too much of 
toe father's blood in them to make much of it. They and tho 
grandfather slept in one room, whilst Lilly shared the other 
with Martha and her little sick girl. 



CHAPTEE XIV, 



LILLY MASJSS FBISNDS. 



Thb following morning, being Sunday, whilst Martha stayed at 
home to nurse her sicK chilcC Abel took Lilly and the two boys 
to the Cathedral. The latter, however, preferred amusing them<« 
selves outside the doors ; but Lilly and uie old man went in, and 
found seats on a bench appropriated for the poor ; and here, for 
the first time, Lilly became sensible to the effects of music. 
Xbe solemn grandeur of the interior, too, impressed her; and 
the chanting of the choristers in their white surplices, together 
with the loud swell of the organ, filled her with a strange sensa- 
tion of awe and wonder. TBI she joined Abel, she had never 
been in any place of worship ; since that, she had been in several, 
of various denominations, for none came amiss to him — ^he was 
ready to pray with all men ; but neither the decent routine of 
the establishment, nor the more energetic appeals to Heaven of 
the dissenting churches, had ever penetrated Lilly's understand* 
ing, or touched her heart, thro'i?^h which her imaerstanding was 
to oe reached. She was there an unmoved spectator of a drama 
she did not comprehend ; and which had no meaning for her. 
But now the lof^ nave, and the dimly-lighted aisles, and the 
prayers flung up to Heaven in such appealing tones by those 
young voices, awakened her imagination ; and when she saw the 
dean move slowly up the aisle to the altar, preceded by the 
verger, she felt inspired by a vague reverence for she knew not 
what — an undefined consciousness that there was something out 
of, and beyond, this world, and an obscure notion of the purport 
of this pompous and solemn worship. 

Li this Cathedral Abel's fatiier had been a minor canon, and 
the blind man, when a boy, had been acquainted with every, 
nook of the edifice, and with every monujnent it contained. 
There, in the north transept, lay tke aace&V>T^ o^ ^'b'VJfiaL^. 
llfeggar; find he showed IJlly tie tomb oi "Ru^ex^ ^e^*^^K»%'''^^^si^ 
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its Imiglitik embkzoiiiiieiiti, and tlie flat sUme that covered thd 
remains oiDsme Margery White, Abel's great grandmother. 

Lilly was very silent uiat day, and she wiuied exceedin^y 
that the next liad been Simday too, l^t she mi|^t bear that 
music and see those " long drawn aisles again." 

In the meantime, poor Abel's mind was engrossed with the 
very important consideration of bow be was to keep oat of liie 
Woncbonse, and bow contrire to subsist without parting iriiAi 
LUly. Remaining with bis dangbter was oat of tbe qaestion» 
unless be and bis^o^^^ could nave done something to support 
themselves ; nor even tben would it bave been practicable, if 
Giles Lintock came borne; wbicb be might do any day. His 
darling project was, again to start on b£ travels, witb a well- 
fumisbed basket of tl^ads and tapes ; but where was be to 
get itP Tbe wbole afternoon Abel sat racking bis brain for 
some expedient tbat would enable bim to resume bis previous 
mode of life. Silent and abstracted, wilh bis forehead resting 
on bis stick, as was bis usual attitude when depressed or per- 
plexed, be forgot Lilly, or appeared to for^t her, when be was 
thinking most about her : whilst she, sbrmkmg into herself, with 
her feebngs of strangeness and timidity, found herself all at once, 
and most xmexpeeteoly, translated from tbe free air and roving 
life she had so much enjoyed, to dose confinement in a dull, 
dark ^^oom, the veiy atmosphere of which seemed heavy with 
sorrow ; and, instead of the easy oonfidenee and tender watebfdl- 
ness that, during their journey, had been gradually transforming 
her from a dull serf to an animated human being, witb oonsciaas-* 
ness and affections, she felt herself a burthen and an intruder — a 
neglected alien, in an unhappy fiimily, who bad too many wants 
and sorrows of their own to have any sympathy to spare for hers. 
So she sat crouching in a corner, unwilbng to obtrude her exist- 
ence on anybody ; whilst Abel was boriea in bis cogitations, and 
Martha busied nerself in nursing her sidk child. 

Li this way passed tbe Sunday, and Lilly went to bed extremely 
unhappy; but tbe sorrows of childhood — and Lilly, though 
nearly sixteen, was a mere diild — do not banish sleep; so she 
slept soundly, unconscious tbat Martha bad been up all night 
wim Lizzy, whose illness had taken a sudden turn for the worsen 
When she opened her eyes, she saw tbe child tossing on the bed 
with crimson cheeks, and the poor mother kneeling beside her, 
looking pale and worn witb her night's watching ; and witb her 
own tmroat and bead bound up with a handkerchief, as if suffering 
from cold. 

LiUy arose and dressed herself in silence, and whilst she was 

doing so, Mrs. Lintock asked her if she thought she could light a 

hit of &re in tbe next room and boil a little water for breakfast. 

jSbe said she coald ; and set about it, with tbe readiness prompted 

bjrJker demre to do isometlnng that ehouLi mske'VLet w^ua^at^m 
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the fiukiily less uncomfortable, and with tlie luiroitnefls acquired 
hj laag praetioe. The fire was lighted, the water boiled, and the 
humble oreak&st serred, with an aLaciity that surpruted Mrs. 
Lintock, in whose ejes she had hitherto exhibited herself as little 
brighter than Hie stupid little girl of former times ; and, being 
OQee set to work, and seeing that she gave satis&ction and conld 
make herself nsefbl, lailj kept herself astir ; setting the rooms 
ia order, preparing the dinner for the boys, and making the 




badey-water for the sick child ; and as for all she did 
thanked her Idndlj, she became hourly more capable, resuming 
hear former habit of diligence, enlightened and directed Ir^ her 
laijely-aoqQired intelligence. 

Tkas passed the second day ; and, on the third, her sernces 
were more needed still ; for now Martha was also very ill, and 
unable to rise ; so that LiUjr had all the household duties to per- 
fom, and to nurse the sick into the bargain. Yet, the more she 
had to do, the happier she was. Away went all the timidity and 
embarrassment, and the stupidity with it. She was a &ee and 
Tohmtary worker now. Martha said, " What she should have 
dcme without her she could not tell, and she beliered it was 
God's providence that had sent her to help them in their need ;" 
aad Abel nodded his head significantly, implying, that he did not 
doubt it. She could sit up at night, too, and keep awake, as it 
became very needM she should, &om the condition of the 
patients ; for of late she had had plenty of sleep and easy days 
and nights, instead of being overwatched and overwrought, as 
she was at the Huntsman. And then, her heart was in her work; 
finr it was Abel's child and grandchild she was attending ; besides, 
we easily grow to love those we serve, when our service is thaiik- 
fuUy accepted. 

Meantime, however, want was be^^inning to steal in at the door. 
Poor Mardia's needlework lay unfinished, and although Idlly took 
it up and did a few stitches wnen she had time, she could make but 
slow progress. Neither was she very dextrous at this kind of 
woric; hers had been of another description. Abel, humbled by his 
daughter's distress, would have gone out with Pipes to b^, but 
die entareated hun not to do so, in a place where diey had once 
been known to live so respectably; so, fincUng himself but a 
naeless burthen, he once more took lefiige in iiie poor-house* 
A amall relief from ihe parish was also sent to the family, but 
Tery inadequate to their wants, whilst they had latt^h* been a 
mod deal lost sight of by those former fa»ids who had assisted 
uiem in their early difficulties, not from any decrease of desert 
on the part of Martha, but because it was prononnoed useless to 
attempt to serve her whilst Giles remamed a clog upon hac 
indnatry; it was only giving her money &r hian \o v^ipssj^sbx. 
Besides, the waM gets imd of peop^ irbo ^eifai^ m VmouKl 
ta^tainnntp; when it aecB UuA z few efEoito ^»A«qS&ca\i^'W' 
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ft poor wretcH ont of tlie slough, it loses patience, and allows 
him to sink into it over head and ears. So that great was the 
desolation of this poor house in which Lilly had found shelter, 
and in the midst of it came home Griles lintock. 

Giles had treated his wife so ill, that by this time he had 
grown to mortally hate her, and he neyer came home at all 
except when his usual expedients for living failed, and he found 
it conyenient to sponge upon her little means. As he was at the 
present moment greatly in need of money, he had returned with 
the intention of raising it on whatever goods and chattels of hers 
he could lay his hands on; but her illness and that of the child 
interfered with his plan. She had herself pawned whatever she 
could spare, and if he had taken the bed from under her just 
now, he would probably have been mobbed, or have brought the 
parish officers about ms ears; so he forebore; but as ne had 
nowhere else to go, he remained at home, eatmg up the tables 
and chairs, and whatever else he could turn into money, even to 
his wife's silver thimble, and the linen that had been entrusted to 
her by her employers. 

At length, things being so bad that they could get no worse, 
they began to take a litSe turn for the better. The doctor who 
had attended the patients, becoming aware of their distress, 
interested his wife and some other ladies in their favour, and 
the fever, from which they were both suffering, having reached 
its critical term, began to subside. Giles, too, tired of staying 
at home, and finding he could make nothing of it, as the nttle 
aid given to Martha was so managed that he could not get hold 
of the money, relieved them of his presence, which was, in itself, 
a great improvement. 

It may easily be conceived that by this time Martha lantock's 
.feelings towards Lilly were very different to whJat they had been 
previous to her illness. The forlorn little stranger had proved 
Lerself a most valuable and efficient aid in her great need, and 
now, to use a Scotticism, " she could not think enough of her," 
and what she thought she said to everybody that woiSd listen to 
her story. The consequence of which was, that the ladies began 
to take an interest in Lilly, and one amongst them offered to 
jeceive her into her service, as under nursery-maid, at six pounds 
.per annum. By the advice of Mrs. Lintock, she accepted the 
proposal, and after due purification, and the lapse of such a 
period as was thought sufficient to preclude the danger of 
infection, she was installed in her new situation, where we will, 
for the present, leave her, whilst we return to inquire into the 
effects of her mysterious disappearance on those she had left 
behind. 
Miv. JSohhs had sent Lilly forth, partly out of good nature, 
thinkin^r her confinement cruel and unxetSAonable, and partly in 
order that, during " the thick of tlae 'wwb^fln^,** t^'a m^\> Ncws^ 
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. lier own troublesome child safely out of the way. As order and 
regularly were not the distinguishing clUkracteristics of the 
H^bbs mmily, little Sarah's not returning to dinner excited 
neither curiosity nor displeasure in the mother's breast $ nor 
was it tiU the afternoon that she began to express any surprise 

f:lit the child's continued absence. Then she did begin to 

i'** wonder what had come of Sarah !" and ever and anon, betwixt 
tihe rubbing and the wringing, she went to the door, and looked 

.up and down the street, in hopes of seeing her. As the evening 
advanced, the wonder became mingled with uneasiness, her 

•^visits to ike door were more frequent, and she asked the neigh- 
bours and every passenger that she happened to be acquainted 
with, if tJiey "had s^en anything of ner girlP" But nobody 
being able to give her any mtelligence, her anxiety augmented 
80 much that she finally abandoned her tubs, and started forth 
•herself in search of her darling. But by this time the children 
that had been playing with Sarah in the moruing had retired to 
their homes, and Miss Hobbs was too diminutive and unim- 
portant a personage to have attracted the notice of the public in 
general; so that, after an hour spent in seeking her, Mrs. Hobbs 
.was returning, with no more information of her daughter than 
could be extracted from some evanescent glimpses of a yellow 
4&ock and green pinafore, which one or two of her acquaintance 
averred to nave seen in company with several other gins, in the 
•Market Square, some time during the day, when, at the comer 
of a street, she met the identic^S Sarah, with her finger in her 
eye, weeping like Niobe, with a torn bonnet and a very dirty 
face. 

" You nasty little thing, you !" exclaimed the mother, who, 
haviujg been very frightened, was of course very angry; " where 
the cLckens have you been all this while P Here am I obliged to 
leave my work to come and look after ^ou — ^where's the girl that 
went out with youP" 

" She went away and left me 1" sobbed out Sarah, rubbing her 
eyes still harder with her dirty fingers. 

' " Left you! when did she leave youP" inquired Mrs. Hobbs, 
•the ciurent of whose wrath was quite ready to change its 
•idirection. 

" This morning," sobbed Sarah. 

" And where's she gone to P" again inquired Mrs. Hobbs* 
• " I — don't — ^know," sobbed Sarah. 

" You don't know ! Why, didn't she tell you where she was 
*goingP" 

- ** So ; she went away, and didn't say nothing," sobbed Sarah, 
with a fresh burst of grief, or rather of passion ; for, in the first 
-place, she was tired and hungry, and, in the next, «ibL<&\:^aA.\^^^\N. 
i^-treated and teased by some children bigger ^^«si V%'c^^C^\^<^ 

J catastrophe had termmaXed her day's axaYLaenaieiLt, wA ^«c^. V«t 
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home in a yerr ill temper, and, aocordingly^ very well disposed 
to lay the whole blame of her misfortimes on her absent com- 
panion. As for Lilly's desertion, it was a fact she took for 
granted, without being disposed to in(}uire too curiously into its 
historical accuracy. She had, in reahty, never sought her, or 
thought of her, tul she needed her aid to defend her a^inst her 
tormentors — then she was not forthcoming, and Miss Hobbs 
naturally felt herself exceedingly ill-used and neglected. It is 
needless to say, that Mrs. Hobbs adopted her daughter's opinion, 
and whilst she sympathizingly led her home, she did not fail 
to descant eloquently on the enormity of Lilly's o£fence, and to 
*' bless herselftor eyer sending the cmld out with such a stupid 
good-for-nothing dawdle." 

When Sarab, howeyer, was sa&ly lodged, and her afflictions 
mitigated hj the application of a good supper, Mrs. Hobbs 
began to think a htUe more seriously of Luhr's absence, and 
how she should answer for it to Clmrlotte Littenhaus. The 
meaning of it she could not divine. That a girl of Lilly's jage, 
*' with a tongue in her head," as she said, should be lost in a 
town no larger than Hotham, she could hardly conceive ; neither 
from what she had seen of her could she imagine that she had 
formed a deUberate design of absconding. The most probable 
hy^thesis was, that she had found some acquaintance, or been 
enticed away by somebody, and would return the next day. 

'* And, please the nigs, she comes before Miss Littenhaus re- 
turns, there'll be no nmn done !" was her final orison for that 
ni^t, as she closed her eyes to sleep. 

jBut Lilly came not ; and the resentment of Mrs. Hobbs was 
naturally in proportion to her consciousness of being herself the 
cause of the mi^cartone, and to her apprehensions of what might 
ensue when Charlotte Ldtt^ihaus returned, whidi she did not do, 
however, for nearly a week. To do her justice, Mrs. Hobbs had 
neglected no means that she was mistress of to find Lilly in the 
interval ; but, as her departure had been unobserved by any- 
body, she had Httle chance of success. 

Tne anger and astonishment of Charlotte, when she found the 
bird flown, it would not be easy to describe. Of course, Mrs. 
Hobbs, with a due instinct of self-preservation, took care not U> 
criminate herself; and, according te her representation of the 
case, Lilly's going forth had been an act of her own will. 

" Young folks will have their own way, you know. Miss Char* 
lotte ; and it wasn't no business of mine to interfere with her, as 
I'd no orders so to do. When you was away, she had no need to 
say with your leave, nor by your leave ; and she isn't no such a 
chicken, out she would have found her way back if she'd chose 
t& come;" and, so saying, Mrs. Hobbs nodded her head signifi- 
eantijr, learhxg the aiDgry Charlotte to draw what conclusions sh^ 
Mted, 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

8YHFT0MS OF DANaEB. 

Tms dkf^easure of Charlotte, however, was far exceeded by that 
of Luke, who came orer immediately on the receipt of the un-' 
wehxnne intelligence, in a state of extreme consternation and 
gnp^fessed wrath ; for Luke could always restrain the exhibition 
of iiiB passion, when he thought it adyisable to do so. The alarm 
he felt at Lilly's disappearance, and the importance he attached 
to recovering her, were greater than it woiud have been prudent 
to disphiT. She was gone just at the crisis when he had begun 
to learn her value and to fear her power ; and from the very cir^ 
diinstance of her going — for he never doubted that she had done 
so designedly — ^he drew the conclusion, that though she might not 
be acquainted with the first, she was with the last — she undoubt* 
edly Imew too much, and might use her knowledge, sooner or 
lot^, to his destruction. 

Lake's motive for the sudden resolution to marry the despised 
and neglected Lilly was a complicated one. His objects were» 
wealth and advancement on the one hand, and security on the 
oilier. Jacob's dying words, which had fallen unheeded on the 
little girl's didl ear, were not without their significance ; but till 
Hie conversation overheard by Charlotte whilst attending the two 
officers at dinner, they did not know exactly who she was. Thev, 
and some comrades of theirs, had found her on board a wreck, 
which, in one of their nocturnal expeditions, they had accidentally 
faUen in with and plundered, in company with a gentleman who 
tdd them that the rest of the crew and passengers had put off 
in the boats ; but that he had refused to accompany them, con« 
fident that they would never reach the shore — ^which they did 
not. For the sake of the money and valuables this stranger had- 
about him they took his life, in opposition to the wishes of old 
Jacob Littenhaus, who, though a smuggler, and not averse to the 
robbegcy, objected seriously to the needless shedding of blood. 
GQw parW» however, maintained that their own safety demanded 
the sacrifice ; at least, their only alternative was to resign theic 
booty, a thing not to be thought of. They even wished to murder 
tiie clald also ; but, on this question, Jacob's opinion pi^vailed^ 
and she was consec^uently spared, and brought up to believe thait 
ihe was their relation. 

In spite, however, of the precautions they had used to jnreveni 
detection, when it was discovered ihat the wreck had be^i visited 
and plundered, some suspicion fell upon the IittAii\^a;»& ^bxss^ \ 
and it was this (WKmnaUakce that haanitimstely ^e^jeirccscc^^Hk^sBk 
ta gait that part of the conntry . Too muc\i <>\)«ec^«^5isRDLCEi»sB^K^ 
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their exertions ; and in the lonely inn on the coast of Sussex they 
found exactly the conditions they required : a wild stretch of 
barren common, thinly populated, and a house which had once 
carried on a flourishing ousiness, but which the making of a new 
road, and the sudden rise of a fishing-village into a watering* 
place, had ruined. 

The hfe of the Littenhaus family was a curious instance, not 
only of that perversion of morals which makes people prefer 
wrong to right, but also of that not uncommon mistake whidi 
induces them to lead a life of continued sacrifice for the sake of 
acquiring that which they can never enjoy. Their iUicit prac- 
tices constrained them to a duU and soHtary mode of existence ; 
nor were their gains sufficient to justify a hope that the}^ might 
some day spena in peace and pleasure the money earned in peril. 
The situation of the sisters was peculiarly unpleasant ; for they 
had not even the excitement which seasoned the life of the 
brothers. " Six dull, idle days, with now and then a guest to 
attend to; and a visit to church on the seventh, dressed far 
above their condition,'* might have been stereotyped as the 
standing record of their weary existence. Astonishmg the eyes 
6f the rustics with their rich silks and laces, and inspecting the 
stores of those their drawers contained, seemed their only plea^ 
sure, excepting their occasional visits to Miss Grosset, the dress* 
maker, ana their other acquaintances at Hotham. 

But infatuated mankind have such a strange love of money 
for its own sake, that very frequently those who are the most 
entirely incapable of using it, in such a manner as to purchase 
pleasure for themselves or anybody else, are not the less eager to 
acquire it; whether it be to confine it under lock and key in their 
BtronR box, or to muddle it away ia ungraceM, unaatisfactory 
profusion ; and so it was with these peo])le, more especially Luke ; 
who united with an utter want of principle an intense selfishness 
and an iron will. He was the demon of the family ; tyrannizing 
over his infirm father whilst he Hved; and since his death, though 
the youngest, son, domineering ecjually over the other members 
of it : availing himself of the vanity o^ the sisters and the weak- 
ness of his brother to gain his own ends ; which were, after all, 
gdIj such as a more rational human being would have looked upoA 
as means; for of ends, properly so called, he had none — not even 
present enjoyment ; for he pursued no pleasures nor indulged in 
any recreations ; nor had any ultimate views whatever. The first 
gleam of any such appeared in this project of marrying Lilly ; 
but even this might have been resolved mto a desire to clutch a 
large sum of money ; for he had no idea of the enjoyments of a 
more exalted station, nor any taste for them. His second motive^ 
as we have hinted, was to ensure his own safety by having her 
m bis power. The circumstances coime(stod with Shorty's dealihf 
f^'mDjr's visityoad the bit of linen, laad\eA;\fl3nr\x>\K<i<»T^^ 
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,tha£ she was more observant and reflective than He had imagined ; 
and that she knew more than was consistent with his own 
security. A wedding-ring, however, is probably not the instru- 
ment he would have selected to silence her, had it not been for 
tjie light thrown upon her birth and fortunes by the of&cers. 
iiie name of the ship, as well as that on some of the property 
they purloined belonging to her protector, together with other 
eorroborative circumstances, left no doubt in their minds that 
the despised Lilly was the lost heiress, Isabel Adams. She had» 
indeed, whilst her recollections of her home and her previous 
life were firesh in her infantile mind, told them that her name 
was Isabel ; though, at other times, she said it was Lilly ; which 
last they adopted, concluding it to have been used as a dinunntive. 
Her surname they never c&arly ascertained from her. When 
ihej questioned ner, she would sometimes say she was called 
Miss Lilly, and at others Isabel Addin — at least, so it sounded 
to their ears — and as they were rather desirous that she should 
iorget it than otherwise, they soon ceased to make any attempts 
•«t recalling it to her memory. 

. The poor little girl was, at first, not insensible to the change 
that had taken ph^e in her fortunes — she felt, though she could 
not understand it ; but too young to reflect, or to collect, arrange, 
or methodize her thoughts, they gradually became coi^used and 
slipped from her grasp, leaving on her mind such a faint image of 
ail that had happened to her before she came to Hve with her 
cousins, as she called them, that her previous Hfe, if it ever 
occurred to her memory at all, seemed more like a dream than a 
reality. By nature, a lively and impressionable child, accus- 
tomed to the greatest indulgence and tenderness, her mind 
became stultified and her spirit broken by continued harshness 
and unremitting labour ; her growth was nipped, her fair skin 
assumed an uimealthy whiteness, her eye was heavy and her 
eountenance stolid ; wnilst absorbed in the mechanical routine of 
duties imposed on her, she neither saw nor heard anything that 
did not refer to them ; and felt neither interest nor curiosity in 
what was passing before her eyes. Such was Lilly, tiU the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Eyland and Philip struck a chord in her heart ; and, 
^ arousing her afiections, somewhat awakened the dormant 
ikculties wmch subsequent occurrences were destined to further 
tmfold. 

. But to return to Luke. When he found Lilly was really gone, 
and that such inquiries as he instituted through the town brought 
^him no intelligence of her, he became seriously uneasy ; and, 
according to the old adage that '^ conscience makes cowards," he 
jmticipated alarming consequences to himself frt)m her evasion. 
'Pesignedly, or otherwise, she would be led ^ T«^ft«3L^'b <sa<s«sssc 
Iftances of her past life} and there was no \«5G5ai9;\iQrw isssv.^^^ 
^maembered^ nor how much shei kaew* 'SLCt ^«^«sNj»^<. ^ 

62 
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cleverly managed— for in order to exonerate herself, Mrs. 
Hobbs gave tne whole proceeding the colour of a deliberate 
design on the part of Lilly — her departure alone was sufficient 
to prove that she was not the stupid, unmoved, unobserving tool 
they had thought her. It indicated that she had been pla3ring a 
part, that she had been actuated by some distinct motive, and 
had only been waiting for an c^portunity to put her plan in 
execution. 

Now, Luke was one of those unhappily organized human 
beings in whom any injury, real or fancied — an^ crossing of his 
own plans, however they may have interfered with the rights of 
others — are wont to arouse an insane desire for revenge. F<^ 
the rights of others he had no respect ; indeed, he had no sense 
or consciousness of them — ^he saw nothing in the world beyond 
himself-— he was the very incarnation of selfishness. Selfishness 
is always blind ; and inevitably takes the wrong way to its own 
ends, if its ends be happiness and enjoyment — ^but Luke's was 
the blindest of the bUnd; for he not only spent his time, his cun- 
ning, and his labour, such as it was, in the dishonest acquire- 
ment of smaQ gains, exposed to present peril and foture ruin, 
without earning as much as he could have done by £ur trade- 
most persons who take tortuous modes of getting money do this 
— but when he was crossed in any of the projects this self-love 
had framed, it became so aujgry with the smart of disappointment, 
that it ran away with him into the most perilous ana profitless 
paths in pursuit of the revenge that it thirsted after, to restore 
its self-complacency ; and in this pursuit, seeing still nothing 
beyond the immediate gratification of his passion, he stopped at 
no crime, nor was arrested by any considerations. 

When he found, therefore, that Lilly had actually made her 
escape froQL his clutches, every passion of his soul was stirred ; 
his fears and his vengeance were fully aroused; the hitherto 
despised little girl assumed in his ejeB an immeasurable import 
tance ; and to entrap her aeain in nis toils immediately became 
the object which superseded aU others. 

That he should succeed in recovering possession of her, he did 

not doubt. Littie more than a we^ had elapsed siace her 

departure, and without money or friends she could not have gone 

far ; his first essay, therefore, after he had made his inquiries in 

the town and given notice to the parish officers to be on the look 

out for her, was to make a circuit round the immediate environs. 

But, as his perquisition did not happen to reach the ears of any 

of those few perscms whom LiHy had requested to direct her to 

her temporary home, and as she had passed along unobserved 

whilst fi^owing Abel, he sained no inK>rmation. Still he found 

T^ dMonlt to beuere that me was not sheltered in the neighbour- 

hood; and, fortanstely for Lilly, 10.6 \oai ^ke \ime ^hich would 

J^ve enabled him axumj to ovortakfi. loeT* m «ttl^£a^;>uaL\(^^'c& 
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1^ was not. Several times lie was about to start on a more 
extended circuit, when this persuasion on the one hand, and the 
difficulty of deciding which road to take on the other, deterred 
him; but so far from the delay mitigating his yenffeful feeling or 
.shaking his determination, the one was aggravated and the other 
xe-enforced by the irritation of disappointment, and the mordfi- 
•ation lie felt at what, lie imppoBed, must be h^ trhimph at the 
success of her project. 

Still there was no raging or storming ; that was not Luke's 
way. He said Httle ; but those sinister grey eyes and that 
broad, white, cadaverous face looked more demoniac than usual> 
whilst, maintaining the coldness of his external demeanour, he 
privately gnashed his teeth, and silently swore deep oaths of a 
bloody vengeance when he clutched her again. 

He had ^ood cause for his wrath ; for, during this interval, the 
object of his pursuit was advancing happily along the road, little 
heeding the past, and never dreaming or the turmoil she was 
ereating in the family she had abandoned ; and at lenrfch, when 
he did extend his quest further, he missed the track by one of 
those slight oversights that render unavailing so many pursuits. 
He did inquire for her at the village where Abel had first 
baited, whim was about ten miles from Hotham ; but as the old 
man had not then been aware that she was following him, and as 
she had not entered the house, but merely sat down on a stone in. 
the Httle street, till he came forth again, nobody had observed 
her. Mrs. Wylie's, where Abel and eJie had passed the first 
night, was only &ve miles beyond ; and, had he advanced so far» 
he would inevitably have heard of her; but this small, lone 
house was not thought of; and the idea of advertising her having 
suddenly entered h^ head, he turned his steps back for the pur- 
pose of carrying this resolution into effect, and so missed his 
game. He, nowever, inserted the advertisement in two of the 
S)cal papers, offering five pounds reward for any infonnatioDL 
respecting her, and anxiously waited the result ; but none was 
eHcited. He then renewed his search personally, but with no 
better success ; and week after week and month after montk 
passed, without bringing any tidings of Lilly. Ambrose, and 
even his sisters, advised him to think no more about her : bat 
his obstinate nature was only indurated by opposition, and he 
swore he would never give up the point, and that he would 
** catch her yet." 

It was not till nearly a year had elapsed that he one day 
returned from Hotham, triumphantly holdmg a letter in his hand 
which had been delivered to him at the office of the editor, who 
published the " Sussex Weekly Chronicle." 

" Here," said he, " didn't I always teH you t^ ^i8^ V^A. 
ef herP" 
. .^'Jb it about Lilly F" eagerly inquired 1^ o^es^^ 
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" Where is she P" said Ambrose, holding out his hand to take 
the letter. 

" I^ever mind," said Luke, seeming to recollect himself, and 
drawing it back ; " /know where she is — that's enough !" 

** You*d better let her alone. Lake," said Ambrose, significantly. 

" You*d better mind your own business," answered Luke,- 
drily ; at the same time folding the letter and putting it in hia 
pocket. ! 

CHAPTEE XVI. 

LILLY COMMITS JL MISDBMEAKOFB. 

We left Lilly installed as uJider nursery-maid in the family of a 
respectable solicitor, where she was well treated, well fed, and 
well clothed. Assuredly, since the hour the good ship Hastings 
was wrecked in the channel, Lilly Dawson had never been so 
well provided for. Her labour was light, and her situation 
altogether, for a youn^ girl in her condition, unexceptionable. 
Moreover, she ^ave satisfaction to her employers. She had been 
trained to obedience and activily; and they found her honest and 
steadj. The only fault they complained of was, that she was 
not hvely. She was a dull companion to the children, and could 
not amuse them or enter into their sports. 

This was natural enough ; she had had no childhood herself, and 
had known no sports nor plays. Like the children of the very poor, 
who become prematurely thoughtful about ]>ence and halfpence, 
und the price of meal or the quartern loaf, she had been as pre- 
maturely involved in a routine of monotonous labour that had 
worked all the sport and play out of her. She was like a young 
horse that had oeen unoer a harsh breaker. This was a fault 
that could not be mended ; but, for the sake of her other good 
qualities, it was overlooked; and Lilly might have kept her 
place, had it not been that, in spite of all these appliances, she 
was not happy. She pined for Abel, and she knew that Abel 
was pining m the poor-house. She loved the old man with 
the most tender and reverential affection : she had acquired a 
taste for his conversation and instruction, which was to ner the 
teaching of a sage and a philosopher ; she found nothing around 
her that could compensate for the loss of his society, whilst her 
heart yearned to think he was wasting his latter days in sadness 
and sorrow. There were no companions for Abel in the poor- 
house ; he had nobody to talk to, nor nobody to instruct there, 
for they did not care to hear him. He had no occupation either. 
JTbejr tried to teach him to make baskets, but he was too old to 
Bcquire any dextenty at it ; feeling his 'wotk was worthless, he 
foaJd not do- it; and time hong lieavy oulwa 'Wxi^* T!w2SJx\vfe 
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riglied for the free air of heaven, the daily journey, that wslb 
at once his business and his pleasure ; the road-side chats with 
o^er travellers, the variety furnished by his nightly stations^ 
and the friendly reco^tions of his hosts and hostesses. Above 
all^.he sighed for his independence; and he mourned for the 
di^B when, humble as was his calling, he was honestly earning 
his bread, and even able to save a trifle to bring home to his 
daughter. Lilly knew all this, for she went to visit him as often 
as &.e could ; and she saw how pallid and thin he looked, and 
how the expression of his features was changing, from that of 
cheerM resignation to one of hopeless dejection. 

" I don't sleep, either, Lilly," said he ; ** the want of air and 
exercise that I've been so Ion? used to keeps me wakeful ; and 
then I lie on my hard bed, with my old bones aching, and think- 
ing of past times — ^perhaps my bones used to ache, too, when we 
were travelling, but I was tired at night and slept soimdly ; and 
rd no time to think of them — now I've nothing else to think of. 
Ah, Lilly ! sorrow is a sorrowful thing when we're old, for then 
we've no hope to help us to bear it — ^no hope — ^no hope !" 

" But, faUier," said LiUy, anxious to And some source of con-t 
Bolation, " you told me that good people had always something 
to hope." 

" Ay, my child, beyond the grave," returned Abel. 

" Well, father, then that's something." 

" Yes," replied he, gravely ; ** it ^ould be — but somehow, 
liUy, I feel further from Grod here than I did when we trod the 
highways and the green lanes, where the birds sang in the hedges, 
and the grasshoppers chirped in the fields. When I heard the 
bees buzzing amongst the wild flowers, I knew He was near me ; 
but there's no joy, no gladness in a poor-house — ^no gathering of 
honey here, Lilly. Those joyous sounds of God's own &ee scholars 
were m^ light; they were eyes to me, as well as ears; and, 
whilst they preached to me of His goodness, they showed me 
His works. But all is dark now, Lilly : I breathe nothing but 
Hie thick air of this dank yard, enclosed within four brick walls ; 
I hear nothing but complaints — sometimes curses — and I think 
the Lord has mrgotten me !" 

And poor Lillv's theology not being prepared to sustain the 
argument any mrther, she could omy sigh and wish it were 
otherwise ; and, after these conversations, she would walk slowly 
home, pondering on what had been said to her; and less disposed 
than before to attend to the prattle of the children, or mingle 
with their sports. 

Thus, slowly and heavily, passed the first six months of Lilly's 
service at the solicitor's. It was the month of May; fine, genial^ 
bright weather ; and she had found Abel, whom she hAd.\^^^ssx 
visiting on the Sunday evening, more deB]^iidcavg V)s\ssi ^^«t« 

** Bring me a branch of iSfcwthom, Imy," S^«^^^> *^ ^'^ossa. 
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next jou come — a sweet-smelling hawthorn ! Are the lilacs and 
labomnms coming out yet P Next month the bean-fields will be 
in flower ;— what I would give for the fuU perfume of a bean- 
field now ! Lord ! how little we value thy blessings whilst we 
enjoy them ! I used to think I was thankful — but, God forgive 
me,! I often repined at the loss of my sight, when I should have 
been singing hallelujahs for what was lefb me." 

** I'll cut some hawthorn to-morrow, father, when I go out 
with the children," answered Lilly, " and I'll bring it you at 
bight, if I can get out before your gate's shut ; and we have 
some laburnums and lilacs at the front of the house, and I'll 
bring you some of them, too, when they're in blossom." 

" Do, my child," said Abel. " Your visits are my only com- 
fort. Poor Martha cannot spare time to come often : and, when 
ahe does, I know by her voice how imhappy she is, though she 
doesn't complain ; and she leaves me more unhappy than before; 
and I'm sure she goes awa;^ more unhappy herself, at seeing her 
old father ending his days in the workhouse." 

" Martha has a got a great job of work now," said Lilly, " and 
she's very busy." 

" Aj, so much the better — ^but it's toil, toil, and no hope of 
anything better, while Giles Lintock lives. He hasn't been 
home, has he?" 

" No," answered Lilly. " I called this morning, as I went 
past from church, but he hadn't been there." 

" So much the better," said Abel. " It would be a mercy of 
the Lord if he never came again. You see, Lilly," continued he, 
** I've more comfort in your coming to see me, because I have 
been of some use to you, one way or another, by the help of 
God. Poor as I am, it's through me and mine, partly, that 
you're better off than you used to be ; but when I hear the sad 
tones of poor Martha's voice, that was once so cheerful, and feel 
her thin nand, and stroke her hollow cheek, I can't help reproach- 

Sr myself. I should never have let her marry Giles Lintock. 
any a better man offered ; but she sacrificed herself for me-— 
and the end of it is, that she's wretched, .and I'm in the poor- 
house." 

The tears stood in Lilly's eyes, as she listened to this moumftd 
ehant, seated beside Abel on a wooden bench in the workhouse- 
yard; but she was too inexperienced to detect any source of 
consolation, and too timid to suggest a hope of any amendment 
in his daughter's situation or his own. That night, Lilly went 
home with a heart unusually saddened. 

On the following mommg, when the family-breakfast was 
over, she was summoned to tne dining-room. Mr. Eoss and the 
children had already left it; and Mrs. Eoss was seated at a side** 
table yfrith a, pen ana ink, and her housekeeping-books beside her. 
^^Xdlljr, is tiiat you?" said she-, " coimft uew— Ti^swctV— 1 
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put to speak to you! Wliat makes yon look so grave, child P 
Xou're not like a young girl — jrouVe no spirits — no aniination. 
Are vou dissatisfied wim your situation ?" 

" No, ma'am." 
'. " I'm sure you've not too muck to do, have youP" 
. "No, ma'am." 

. ** And there's nobody unkind to you, is there P" 
, "No. ma'am." 

. " Well, then, do try to look a little more cheerful, will you P" 
' " Tes, ma'am," replied Lilly, looking as grave as if she had 
oeen following a hearse. 

" Well, that's a bad beginning, Lilly," said Mrs. Eoss, unable 
to resist laughing at the incongruity between the giii's counte- 
nance and answer ; " but mind, LiUy, I am not dissatisfied with 
you. On the contrary, I think you are a very good, steady girl ; 
«nd certainly it is better in your situation to be too grave than 
too gay. t think you have now been with me six months^ 
haven't you?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" And you have, therefore, half a year's wages due to you. 
You know, I was to give you six pounds a year — wasn't that our 
agreement P" 

" I don't know, ma'am," answered Lilly ; for she had never 
had any money in her life ; and having no idea whatever of what 
was meant by six pounds, she had paid no attention to that part 
of thebargam. 

. " Don't you remember that I said I would give you six pounds 
a-yearP" 

' " Yes, ma'am," answered Lilly, beginning to recal the cir* 
cumstance. 

" Well, then, your half-year's wages amount to three pounds. 
As I am satisfied with you, I'll make it three guineas— here 
they are?" 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Lilly, taking the three pieces of 
gold, and looking at them with wondering eyes. 

" And now you've got your money, take care you don't lose 
it," continued Mrs. Ross. "Where will you put itP" Lilly 
blushed, but made no answer. " Perhaps you don't know where 
to keep itP Shall I take care of it for you? You can have it 
whenever you like, you know !" Lilly's blush grew deeper. " I 
think it would be sMer with me than with you, Lilly, unless you 
want to buy something with it — do you P" 

" No, ma'am," answered Lilly, looking down, but still grasping 
the money as if she did not intend to part wiHi it. 

" Perhaps you had rather keep it yourself," added Mrs. Eoss, 
observing Jier attitude, "would you P" « 

Yes, ma'am," murmured Lilly, shyly caa^^ ^^ra.V«t «^«^ 
Oh J very weU^-^then keep it, my good. ga\ \ ^ss^ \aisa «»a 
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of it," said Mrs. Eoss. ''And now jou may go and send nji' 
Elizabeth ;" and Lilly quitted the room, with the money in her 
hand, wid penraded by a strange feeling, made up of wonder, 
joy, and perplexity. 

Surely, she thought, those three bright pieces must be yery 
valuable. But, if so, that they should be hers seemed very ex- 
traordinary. Sut then again, if tkey really were hers, and, at 
the same tmie, so valuable as she supposed, what mi^ht she not 
dbwith themP Might she not retieye Martha Lmtock's dis- 
tresses and set Abel free P What a joyful idea ! She felt quite 
bewildered and intoxicated with it ; and, forgetting the message 
to Elizabeth, she went' straight up to her own chamber, and 
there remained sitting on the side of the bed, with the money in 
her hand, till the upper nursery-maid, missing her from her 
daUv duties, came to mquire what she was doin^. 

Sne put the money in her drawer, and went below ; but how 
she lonffed for the evening, and how she wondered whether she 
should be permitted to go out when it arrived ! a privilege that . 
depended wholly on the humour and generosity of her superior; 
.whom it was therefore her interest to please. But Lilly had : 
hitherto had so little to think of, and was so unaccustomed to 
think at all, that now that she had actuallv got something im- 
portant in her head — ^now that an idea had taken possession of 
ner brain, she was quite bewildered and unable to manage it. 
It ran away with her; she did not know what she was about—* 
did everything wrong, and forgot everything she should re- 
member ; whilst the grave Mrs. Janet, quite unable to compre- 
hend Lilly in this abnormal condition, kept quietly watching her 
out of the comer of her eye, for the purpose of deciding whether 
she had not been making too free with the ale-jug. 
. Thus, not without several rubs and crosses, passed the day ; 
and, as the evening approached, Lilly's excitement and abstrac- 
tion only became me more observable. Her cheeks, which, from 
leadiog a more healthy life, and bein^ much in the open air, had 
lost their former pallor, were now crimson ; her eye was bright 
and unsettled ; her hand was unsteady ; and she actually had 
the appearance of beins either under the influence of some sti« 
mulant, or in a state of incipient fever. Mrs. Janet was perfectly 
confoimded. 

Lilly was permitted to go out to visit her friends on every 
alternate Sunday evening — ^that was her established privilege ; but 
her extra excursions were all, as we have said, under favour of Mrs. 
Janet, after the younger children were gone to bed. She thought, 
to-night, they never would go to bed. How wearisome their plays 
and pratthngs were I How long they were biddinff their papa 
and mamma, good night 1 How Miss Caroline dawdled over her 
bread and nmk I And how many tvme% Master Henry threw off 
Iiis M^htcap after ah^ had tied it oul TYien, Vket^ '«^T^<;i ^'^Hlra^ 
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thimi tkrongli their prayers. Miss Lucy would persist in praying 
for tlie cat ; and, let Mrs. Janet do what she would, littie Johnny 
wottid not ** pray God to bless his brothers and sisters." And 
when they were in bed, thev would not go to sleep, they were so 
i^B. of fan and mischief! till, at length, Johnny got peevish with 
being too long awake, and began U> cry. Then he had to be 
pBBined ; but now, the matter becoming serious, Mrs. Janet set 
nBTTeto against any more fun for that niffht ; they would all be 
OLnext day, and papa and mamma would be very angry; so, after 
one or two expiring efforts at rebellion on the part of Henry» 
they closed their laughing eyes — ^their soft cheeks sunk into their 
downy pillows— and they lay lapped in their rosy sleep. 
: ..Now was the moment that, when Lilly wanted to go and see 
Abel or his daughter, she was accustomed to request permission 
to do so. But Siis only happened occasionally, as she was ex« 
peetedtoempbyhere^eniSlsm general in Wding the chil. 
cben's stockmgs, and so forth, in the present instance, her 
anxiety to go, on the one hand, and her consciousness of Mrs. 
Janet's dissatisfaction, on the other, rendered the request a dif- 
finilfcone. 
. " You'll find plenty of work in the basket," said the nurse, 
pointing to that whicn contained such articles of the children's 
clothes as needed repair; "and there are some frills to be 
hemmed for Miss Caroline's new night-caps." Lilly approached 
^e table where the basket stood. "You had better do the 
stockdngs first," added Mrs. Janet, ** and try if you can't dam 
them more neatly. You made such a lump in one of the heels 
of Master Boss's blue stockings, that he complained it hurt his 
foot." 

Lilly took out the stockings, sought for her needle and 
thimble, and sat down behind the nurse. Her head was in a 
whirl, betwixt the desire to get away and the dread of asking $ 
especmlly as she had an entire conviction that her request woiud 
not be g[ranted. She felt like a newly caught bird in a ca^e ; 
and, wmlst her body was fixed to the nursery stool, her spirit 
was fiyii^ through the window and on the road to the poor- 
house. This agony had endured about half an hour, when Eliza^r 
beith came to the door to say that, if the children were asleep, 
Mrs. Janet was wanted below. So Mrs. Janet rose and left the 
room. 

She had no sooner closed the door behind her, than Lilly flung 
down her stocking and rose from her seat. For an instant she 
hesitated, but time pressed. There was the nursery-clock 
pointing to the half hour past eight — at half-past nine the ^ates 
of the poor-house closed, after which, without interest, no visitor 
eould be admitted. There was not a minute to lose, «iQ %lci!&^^^i^c^ 
opened the door and Ustened ; nobody seemed ive^i. ^et ^-ttcl 
bonnet and shawl bung on a, hook on ^^ A^txcVm^jgi^gfe^ ^Qoa5s» 
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they might always be at hand when she had occasion to accom- 
pany the children to the garden. She took them down, and, 
withont putting them on, descended the stairs. An instinctive 
caution led her rather to carry them in her hand than wear 
them ; though, had she met Mrs. Janet, which was what she 
feared, the mere appearance of them in her possession would 
haye betrayed her. But fortune fayoured her, and she met no- 
body except the kitchen-maid, who was not entitled to interfere 
with her proceedings. Mr. Soss was in his office ; Mrs. Janet 
was with Mrs. Eoss, in her bed-room, discussing some nefarious 
denfms agamst the Hberty and fieewiU of flie unsuBpecting 
slumberers aboye ; and the other servants, when they saw Lilly 
sHp out at the back-door, had no reason to suppose that she was 
going without leave. So she effected her escape without oppo- 
sition ; and, once clear of the house, she made the best of her 
way, for the distance was considerable, and she trembled lest she 
might not arrive before the gates were shut, and the object of her 
expedition be defeated. 

'' I wish," sitid Mrs. "Ron, just as the subject of her remark 
was climbing over a wicket at the bottom of the garden, that hap- 
pened to belocked — " I wish we could get Lilly to exert a Utile 
more energy with the children. She's a steady, good girl as can 
be ; but she's so dull!" 

" I don't quite understand Lilly, ma'am,*' said Mrs. Janet. 
'' Sometimes I think she's got something in her head. I'm sure, 
all to-day she hasn't known whether she's been standing on that 
or her heels." 

" But that's not generally the case, surely," returned Mrs. 
Boss. ** She always appears collected enough. Perhaps she's a 
little excited at receiving her wages." 

"I don't know, ma am; I should be sorry to think she'd 
been taking anything, but, really, I don't know what to make of 
her." 

" Where is she P" inquired Mrs. Eoss. 

** In the nursery, ma am." 

** I'll go up and look at her," said the lady ; and, suiting the 
action to the word, she ascended the stairs wiili the nurse. 

" Heavens and earth !" cried Mrs. Janet, who went first with 
the candle, as she rushed to the table, whilst Mrs. Eoss cried 
loudly for help. They were but just in time. The stocking 
Lilly had been mending had caught the candle, as she hastily 
flung it down. In a mmute more, the flame would have reached 
the work-basket, and the room would have been on Are — perhaps 
the children burnt in their beds ! 

There was no question as to who was in fault ; but where 
was the culprit? Gone out without leave — and nobody knew 
whither! 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

AN ALABH. 

FoBOBTTiKa everything slie Lad left behind, and thinking only 
df tiie friend she was hastening to, Lilly flew along the streets, 
aad sncceeded in reaching the poor-house just as the clock struck 
liie quarter-past nine. Abel was still in the yard; his long 
habit of out-door life rendering even that joyless place of exer- 
cise more agreeable to him than the interior. He had resigned 
all hopes of Lilly and the hawthorn for that night, and was sit- 
ting in sad solitude, ruminating on his troubles, when the bell 
rang. 

" Father!'* said she, breathless with the speed she had used^ 
"look here!" 

" Is it the hawthorn F " inquired Abel, holding out his hand 
to take it. 

"No, it's money," answered Lilly: " I forgot the hawthorn ! 
Feel, what a deal ! They're gold, father ! Am't they worth a 
great deal F" 

" Is it your wages F" asked Abel. 

" Yes," replied LiUy; "Mrs. Eoss gave them to me this 
morning." 

" You must take care of them," returned Abel ; ** mind you 
don't lose them, Lilly. Where will you put them F" 

"What would they buyF" inquired Lilly; "wouldn't they 
buy a basket F" 

" Yes, a great many baskets ; but do you want a basket F" 

" I mean for you, father ; a basket such as you had before, 
with things in it to sell." 

" But what could I do with a basket alone F" inquired Abel, 
whilst a flush overspread his pale face, as he caught a glimpse of 
her meaning. 

" Gouldnt I go with you, father F" said Lilly. 

" But would you, Lilly F" said Abel. 

'* Oh, yes," answered Lillv ; " I should like it so much." 

The old man's heart swelled with gratification at this proof of 
ImprotSg^e's regard and gratitude, and, for a moment, with the 
hope of being released from his present cheerless abode ; but the 
h&er feeling quickly subsided, and his face resumed its moumfrd 
eqnression, as he shook his head and said, gravely, " No, Lilly, 
that must not be. You are in a respectabfe situation, and you 
must try and keep it. All your future welfEure ma^ depend oA 
your remaining in Mrs. E6ss'8 service, and c(md\Mc£ai!^ ^cs^qisk^SS. 
10 as to win £nends. Yoa know you h&Te tlo tdcnidLm ^t^^^*^^ 
except me and IdMrUm, who can be of no mocQ \me ^ ^^s^% ^b^ 
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yon must try and make some for yonrself. Going about tKe 
country with me was very well, when you could do nothing else— 
but now you can ; and you must stay where you are." 

Poor Lilly ! If Abel could have seen her face, he would have 
had some idea of the amount of disappointment he was inflicting;; 
but, as he could not, he had no conception of it; for Lilly, wnb 
had been trained to an unreasoning obedience, never disputed 
anybody's commands; still less his, whom she had every disposi- 
tion to obey. She only stood silently beside him, with her fea;- 
tures and form relaxed from the tension of elated hope ; whilst 
he, never dreaming how much her heart was set upon the pro- 
ject, or, indeed, tlmt it was set upon it at all, and believing that 
m doin^ his duty towards her there was no sacrifice but his own, 
advisemy changed the subject, and reverted to the hawthorn, in 
order to curtail the pang that the conscientious extinction of this 
ghmmer of hope was costing him. 

" Bring it the next time you come, Lilly, will youP" said he. 

" Yes, answered Lilly, faintly. 

" And be siure you take care of that money. I think it would 
have been better to have left it with your mistress. Yoti 
don't want it, do you P" 

" No," replied Lilly, speaking more firmly, for the question 
was quite pertinent to her thoughts. She relt very clearly that 
she did not want it now. 

" Then give it her, my child, and ask her to keep it for you." 

" They're going to shut the gates," said Lilly* 

" Then you must go," said ilel. 

" Good night," said LiUy. 

" Good night, my child, and don't forget the hawthorn," said 
Abel, as she slowly moved towards the gate she had a few 
pninutes before entered with so much alacri^. 

" There, off with you ! Move a little quicker, will you P" said 
ihe man who was waiting to close them ; and in a moment more 
Lilly was in the street. 

Sne walked slowly on, unconsciously retracing her steps 
towards Mrs. Boss's, too suddenly let down from her exaltation 
to have yet recovered the fall or her own recollection. Th^ 
possibility of Abel's declining her proposal had never occurred 
to her, nor had she any appreciation of the motives that led to 
the refusal. Oppression with her had begun at so early an a^e, 
and been so unremittingly exercised, as to nearly extingipsh 
desire ; or if she had ever wished for anything, it was for the 
recurrence of Sunday, when her cousLos would oe out, and she 
would have rest. She had, therefore, had no temptation t6 
rebellion, having no will of her own to oppose to that of othen^. 
Since her emancipation, all her wishes had centred in Abel, and 
^s her ideas of duty and reBpecta\>Ti\ity 'wet© as yet in a very 
^rudimentary state, me could not couceriQ ttJKj xe^awDL^V^XsKiJL 
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])jB and she shotild remain nnhappy, wlien they liad the means of 
lieing otherwise. It is true, that she had mndi improved under 
AbePs society and tuition, but it was not so mucn her under- 
Itanding as her feeUngs that had been cultivated, though, doubt- 
less, the exercise of the last had not been without its effect on 
'iSke first. StiU she was a mere child, though she was sixteen 
gr^ars old, and she was nearly as ignorant ot duties and conven- 
tionalities as if she were only sixteen months. Even Abel 
lumself was by no means acquainted with the extent of this 
Ignorance* She had always complied with his wishes and 
intentions ; she had shown herself active, obliging, and useM 
Bt Martha Lintock's, and she had given satisfaction by the 
xegular observance of her routine of duties at Mrs. Boss's. But 
jn the two first instances her affection for him had been her 
prompter, and in the last the motive was httle different. He 
nad wished her to accept Mrs. Boss's proposal, and as she could 
not remain with him, she had no motive for objecting, whilst 
her naturally good disposition and early habits of obedience 
led her to ao what was required of her whilst she was there. 
Sut, as soon as the prospect of something she would like much 
better was opened to her, being neither imder the dominion of 
fear, as formerly, nor conscious of having undertaken a dutv, or 
of being a party to an agreement, she had dropped her chain, 
and joyously set herself free, without hesitation or remorse. 

But now that Abel had so briefly and decidedly awakened her 
from her dream, there was a complete re-action. The strings of 
the harp were all relaxed — ^her step was languid, her spirits 
depressed, her mind confused, by the blow that had extinguished 
her hopes ; and it was only instinctively that she kept her way 
towards heriome ; nor was it till she arrived within sight of the 
house, that the idea of what she had done, and of Mrs. Janet's 
displeasure, presented themselves to her in anything like their 
true colours. There was the wicket she had cHmbed over; 
beyond it was the back door of the house ; and, although it was 
/eleven o'clock, the family were not gone to bed, for there was a 
jjlght in the pantry window. But Lilly felt herself auite unable 
io- encounter Mrs. Janet's surprise and wrath; ana she stood 
fapsitating what she should do, till she saw the shadow of John 
the footman against the blind; and presently afterwards the 
^ht in the pantry was extinguished ;>v which she understood 
Hjpit all the servants had retired to their beds. 
.. ; What was to be done nowP It was nearly midnight, and 
were was Lilly standing at a garden-gate in the outskirte of the 
tywn, without an idea of where or how she should pass the 
miuoning hours till morning. Martha, her only friend, lived 
pfnb far nom the poor-house. She might certainly fisidV^ist^v^ 
^bother; but Maram wovdd be in bed, too*, aud ii^^^^GasAS^^ 
i^depreBsion quite unfitted her for such, aa etL^^orr^Tv^^ «a ^i^:>^ 
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disturbing her Mendj and then explaining the cause of her doing 
so. Besides, from what Abel had said, she had become aware 
that her abandonment of Mrs. Eoss*s service would grieve, if 
not incense them ; and she felt afraid to meet them, not because 
she was conscious of having done wrong, but because she could 
not bear the pain of their displeasiure. In short, with the best 
intentions in the world, Lilly had got into a terrible scrape; 
what she was to do next she could not imagine ; and, for want 
of being able to make up her mind on the subject, she remained 
where she was, leaning against the little garden-gate, and ex- 
piating her mistake by showers of tears. 

By-and-by, she heard the distant church clocks strike the hour 
of one; and, just as they had ceased, she distinguished the 
sound of footsteps and voices approaching. Mr. !Ross's house, 
as we have said, was on the outskirts of the town ; it was, in 
fact, situated in a suburb, on the London road, amount other 
viUas of the opulent gentry. The persons approachmg were 
coming towards the town, and as the hum of the population 
had ceased, and the ni^ht was extremely calm, their voices 
reached Lilly from a considerable distance. That she should be 
alarmed was natural. Every woman has an instinctive dread 
of encoimtering strange men in lonely places; and, without 
a moment's reflection, she followed her first impulse, which 
was, to jump over the gate and conceal herself under the hedge, 
which extended on each side of it. 

Meantime, the travellers drew nearer and nearer; and as, 
from the lateness of the hour, they probably considered them- 
selves quite secure from being overheard, they did not stint 
their voices. The first sentence, however, that distinctly 
reached Lilly's ears, was uttered by one exceedingly familiar 
to her ; it was no other than Giles Lintock's. 

" It's the next house we come to," said he. 

** They seem fine buildings," observed his companion. 

"Very," returned Giles; "they all belong to rich people. 
This Boss, I suppose," and, as he said this, the two men drew 
up at the little wicket, standing with their arms resting on it, 
exactly where Lilly had stood a few minutes before, "isn't 
worth less than fifty thousand pounds. He has the best busi* 
ness of any man about this part of the country." 

" And it's here she lives P" said the other. 

"Yes," replied Giles: "they've got several children, and 
she's under nursery-maid. But, I say, wiU she go with you 
for asking?" addea he. "You know I can't answer for that. 
What I undertook was, to bring you to her — and that I've 
done ; at least, I will do it to-morrow, or when you please ; and 
ihaix I'm entitled to the five pounds. But, if you don't take 
care, Mr, JRoss will be inG|[uiring into what neht you have to 
claim her — that ia, if she disput^ iV— asAI ^Wi^^^^SMKt-^owr 
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beuig her cousin gives you any legal right over her person $ 
unless you can prove you are also her guardian !" 

*' I am aware of all that," returned the other ; " but I don't 
tUnk she'd dispute my will, if I was face to face with her — ^she'd 
iMtter not." 

, " Perhaps not, if she'd nobody to back her," answered G-iles 5 
'* but, with Mr. and Mrs. Boss at her shoulder, it may be very 
different." 

** I suppose she comes out alone sometimes," said the other. 

" No doubt of it," replied Giles. " She comes to my wife's— 
Pre seen her there. Yoa might nab her then, and nobody a bit 
the wiser." 

** With yoiur help," returned the stranger. 

" You shall have that," answered Giles. 

" How late does she stay out? — do you know?" inquired the 
other. 

"Probably, ten o'clock; it's the usual time servants lia;v# 
hereabout." 

" If the nights were darker," said the stranger, looking up $^ 
the sky, " it would be easy enough, alon^ this road."* 

"Not so easy, if she made any resistance," replied Giles* 
" There are always people walking about here on a fine night, 
especially Sundays, when she's most likely to be out alone. 
Besides, the footmen stand lounging at the gates, looking about 
them, and gallanting with the maidS next door, as late as eleven 
o'clock, very often.* 

" Humph !" said the stranger, as if cogitating on this informal 
tion ; " couldn't you get your wife to send for her some evenings 
and then offer to walk back with her P" 

" I might, perhaps," replied Giles ; " but my wife and I doa't 
draw very well together. I don't know whether she'd do it for 
me, unless I could give her some good reason for it." 

" We may think of a reason," returned the stranger. " The 
thing is to get her away from this house— the rest is easnr 

" We must talk it over to-morrow," said the other, movia^ 
{pom the gate. 

"What's the name of this place P" inquired the strangely 
following Giles. 

" It's called Cardigan Terrace, and Mr. Eoss's is No. 5," wei© 
the last words that reached Lilly's ears, as the two men walked 
away towards the town. 

Poor Lillv ! Here was the verification of the old adage again, 
"that misfortunes never come singly." The stranger was no 
other than Luke Littenhaus, who, in consequence of the answer 
to his advertisement, had followed her track; whilst G(^<»^ 
neither knowing nor oaring anything about t\ie\s T^ia^BW^ >sSi»a«- 
iho0j Borldlly'a motive for abandoning \xet Te\aJBMyBa,^*8^ ^SS^'^'^ 
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willing, for so liandfiome a remuneration as five pounds, to 
facilitete the stranp^er's recovery oi his captive. 

At the same time, all he cared about was the promised 
reward; and he privately entertained considerable doubts of 
Luke's effecting his object. First of all, he would have to 
prove what claim he had to her; and, with so powerM a 
defender as Mr. Eoss, it was not likely he could establish 
any that would entitle him to carry her off, against her wiU. 
But this was nothing to him; nor did he intend to endanger 



his own safely by aiding his new acquaintance in any perilous 

rise. Anything 
of quiet stratagem, iie had no objection to ; whilst, in the 



eaterprise. Anything he could do to serve him in the way 



meantime, he had so worded his bargain, that as soon as he 
had actuall^r brought Luke and the yoimg girl face to face, 
he was entitled to the recompence; and of doing this, he 
entertained not the most distant doubt. How should he, 
when he had left Lilly a few weeks before, quietly ensconced 
in so excellent a situation as Mrs. Eoss*s, and was aware that 
only six months of the year for which she had been engaged 
had yet expired? 



CHAPTEE XVin. 

AK UNEXPECTED JOITBNBT. 

We will not attempt to depict poor Lilly^'s terror and amazement, 
whilst, crouching beneath the nedge within tiiree yards of the 
speakers, afraid to breathe lest they should discover her, she^ 
^ listened to this conversation. She was actually paralysed with 
fear ; and, for some time after they had passed on, she remained 
as motionless as if she had been tumea into stone. It was not 
till the echo of their voices had long died away, that she ventured 
to creep out of her hiding-place, and take a side peep at the 
gate, where she almost feared she should still see them standing. 
%at the faint beams of the w&iling moon showing her that there 
was no one there, she ventured, with as little noise as possible, 
to rise to her feet ; and, after cautiously listening, for the purpose 
of making sure that her enemies were not returning, she climbed 
over the wicket again into the road. 

Had Lilly not been a child in understanding and experience, 
there would have been nothing easier now than to have escaped 
all her difficulties. If she could have summoned courage to have 
presented herself before Mrs. Boss, and explained the motives 
that had led to her offence, and the danger that was impending 
^rer bar, she would have probably found both pardon and pro- 
tection ; hut this she did not know. 8hfi could not imagine, that 
^^r going away in the maimer sbielxsii^ ^ofa© wA^yaM^ONj^.^ 
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night, she could ever be forgiyen or admitted into the house 
a^ain; and she had no conception that Mr. and Mrs. !Ross 
esther wonld or could hare defended her against those to whom 
she imagined she belonged. Added to which, an instinctive 
feelin^erived from the past, vague and undefined as her notions 
had been as to the real interpretation of what she had witnessed 
at the Huntsman, made her look upon Luke with the same 
sentiment that a child might look upon an ogre. An undefinable 
terror of something — she knew not what — ^pervaded her at the 
idea of falling into his hands ; and she had his own word for it, 
that he wouH scruple at no means that might serve to entrap 
her. All she thougnt of, therefore, was immediate escape ; ana, 
without considering where she was to go, or reflecting on the 
probable consequences of so rash a proceeding as setting out 
alone, in the middle of the night, on a journey, which might con- 
duct her to greater perils than those she was flying m>m, she 
took to her heels and ran along the road in an opposite direction 
to the town, till she was fisirly out of breath, and obliged to relax 
her speed for want of it. 

With Ihe slower pace came something like reflection ; and, 
though ursed forwaros by the eager desire to get out of the reach 
of those me feared mignt pxursue her, she did now begin to 
wonder whither she was going, and what was to become of her. 
But, unable to form any reasonable plan of escape, and a&aid to 
return, she still walked on ; with ner heart yearning towards 
Abel, her only friend, to whom she would have given the world 
to explain her dilenmia ; though not without some fears of his 
displeasure, too ; for she was sure he would be very sorry, if not 
very angry with her, for the imprudence which had lost her so 
excellent a situation. 

The night was very fine, and it was not long before the forlorn, 
traveller was cheered by the dawn of morning, and then sh^ 
oould venture to sit down by the wayside to take a httle rest. 
But the voices of some men approachmg started her to her feet; 
for she could not divest herself of the apprehension of being 
pOTBued, and she fled forwards again with somewhat of her 
Inrmer speed, till she reached a vulage ; and, as she was very 
hungry and had plenly of money in her pocket, she would have 
Tery gladly purchasea some food; but the shops were not yet 

S»enea ; and, afraid to linger, she walked through. And now 
e early travellers and the labourers in the fields began to be 
•foot, and ever and anon she was saluted by ihe observation that 
it was a fine morning, or with a rustic compliment upon her early 
rising ; and thus she proceeded without any particular adventure* 
tfll, eidiausted by hunger and fatigue, she seated herself on a low 
rtcme post, which stood at the gate of a nea^ li^<b "t^, ^tss^sm^^^ 
in a gtoden. 
Bhe bad Mt there about half aalM3rai,m^WBi%^^M8^^'^ 
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feelings of a hunted hare, alarmed at every foot she heard ap- 
proacning from the west, and so confused and perplexed with the 
strangeness of her situation, that she was entirely incapable of 
determining on any step that might diminish her difficulties, 
when she heard, first, the door of the house, and, next, the gate 
xmlocked behind her ; and presently a man came out, bearing in 
his hand a small trunk and a large blue bandbox, which he set 
down on the pathway, and then retreated into the house, leaving 
the gate ajar. On the trunk were the letters A. T. in brass 
nails, and on the bandbox was inscribed "Mrs. Treadgold, 
passenger." 

Presently the man came out again and looked down the road, 
as if expecting something. Then he looked at Lilly, and seemed 
about to addtess her: when a voice within, caUmg "James," 
caused him suddenly to re-enter the gate. 

A third time he made his appearance ; and now, after listening 
for a moment, Lilly heard him say, " I think she's coming now V* 
and then, turning towards her, where she was still sitting on the 
post, he added, " You're waiting for her too, I suppose r" 

"Sir!" said Lilly, not understanding what he meant. 

" James !" cried a voice from within, " isn't that the coach ?'*„ 

"Yes, ma'am, she's coming up now," answered James, re- 
entering the gate ; out of whicn he presently issued again, 
accompanied by a lady ; upon whose appearance Lilly rose &om 
her seat, and at the same moment the coach swept roimdacurve 
in the road, and dashed up to the gate. In a moment, the 
coachman was off his box, arranging the luggage in the boot, 
whilst James opened the coach-door and handed in the lady. 

" Now, my dear," said the coachman, taking hold of Lilly's 
arm, and drawing her to the coach. " Come, come, don't be 
firiffhtened — ^put your foot there— the other there — that's right !" 
and, before she Imew where she was, between the driver on one 
side, and James on the other, Lilly found herself at the top of 
the London coach, spanking away at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. 

The truth was, that the coachman, seeing a respectable looking 

servant-girl standing with the lady, set her down at once for the 

maid; whilst James had taken it for granted she was there 

waiting for the coach. The mistake was not unnatural in eitheir 

party, for Lilly was very well dressed, with a neat bonnet and 

shawl, and a gown that had formerly been worn by Mrs. E/Oss 

herself. For, as the imder nursery-maid had to walk out with 

the children, that lady had recruited her wardrobe with various 

articles from her own. The strangest feature in the affair was 

Lillv's consenting to mount the coach, without any attempt at an% 

explanation ; but this arose, in some degree, from the suddenness 

of the thing, which, gave no time fox ao tixnid and inexperienced 

-a person to collect her wits, tiil a\ie "waa «jc»\?a»SV^ \tf5«>\ftQL\^^ \ ^sod 
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bjr that time a vague notion, that since she was flying in that 
direction, riding was both a more speedy and a more agreeable' 
way; of attaining her object than wallmig, nrompted her to submit 
in silence to w£a.t fate seemed to have oraained for her. 

There is something very exhilarating in dashing along with 
four horses, whilst the free air is blowing in your face ; and Lilly 
was by no means insensible to so novel a pleasure. At eight 
6*clock they stopped to breakfast, and then,J[iavinff done ample 
jtistice to tne ham and toast, she presented one of her guineas in 
payment, and received nineteen shillings in change, which seemed 
tip her to be worth more than the gold that she had given. 

When people start on a journey at four o'clock in tne morning, 
they are seldom very communicative till they have had their 
oreakfast; and, accordingly, everybody on the outside of the 
coach had hitherto possessed their souls in silence. But now, 
warmed by the tea and comforted by the toast, there seemed a 
general disposition to talk ; with the exception of Lilly, whose 
iearly habits of enforced silence still clung to her ; and her next 
neighbour, who was the only person of, apparently, a similar 
gra^e to herself on the coach. This was a pale, thin, somewhat 
sickly-looking woman, with a baby in her arms, iiiat, by its 
whining and crying, seemed to be suffering from its teeth, or 
86me other infantile malady. The mother wore a dress of black 
stuff, a shawl of the same colour, a white straw bonnet, a good 
deal the worse for wear, tied down with a single bit of black 
ribbon, and a pair of black cotton gloves. She had altogether 
the look of respectable poverty; ana a life of sorrow, suffering, 
and trial, had left its records engraven on her face. She sat 
behind the coach, with her back to the horses, as did Lilly ; and 
the latter had observed that she had not made her appearance in 
the breakfast-room with the rest of the passengers. When they 
returned to the coach, she had found her eating a biscuit, a bit 
of which she now and then drew from her pocKct for the child, 
whose uneasiness was temporarily allayed by sucking it. 

On the other side of this poor traveller, who occupied the 
centre seat, was a well-enough dressed, but coarse-looking, and 
Very coarsely-mannered man, who, fit)m his conversation with a 
gentleman in a white hat and green shooting-coat, opposite him, 
appeared to be a stable-keeper. This personage was by no means 
an agreeable neighbour. He had taken a dram where they 
stopped to change horses, before breakfast, and another as soon 
as ne had swallowed his meal ; and from tiie manner in which 
she turned away her head, the fumes of the liquor seemed to be 
vniioying the sickly woman ; but, by and by, when he took out a 
thort pipe and began to smoke, without any regard to the conr 
renience of those about him, she became poeitlveVj \yL, *sA^«i^ 
bnder the necesBity of asking Lilly if elie 'wovM.'W^^ 'Osi^b ^s^^ 
J^Jier, for a minute or two. JMy took iSke ^^'Si'^f^^ffj^ ^«s^ 
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XLuned it as well as she oonld ; and when the mother, on feeling 
somewhat recovered, offered to take it again, she expressed her 
readiness to keep it longer. 

" It doesn't tire me," said she. " I can hold him very well." 

" He's teething, poor little fellow," said the mother ; " and it 
xoakes him so restless that I don't get any sleep o' nights with 
him, and that keeps me ill all day ; for I'm not overly strong, at 
the best." 

This commencement naturally leading to further commmiica- 
tion, the stran^r asked Lolly if she were going all the way to 
London; and Lilly, who did not know where she was going, 
answered that she believed she was. 

" I have been down to the country," said the stranger, ^' seeing 
about mjr husband's brother, as is just dead, though it was very 
inconvenient to me to travel with a jou^ child, and he sickly 
too, and not very well myself: but Mr. Watts — ^that's my hus- 
band~-couldn't leave his work, so I'd need to go, wheuier or 
not." Here she sighed as if the results of the I'oumey had not 
made her amends rar its fatigues. " Travelling oy coach is very 
expensive too." she added. « Tve paid sixteen sfcllings for my 
place to London, and as much when I came down— that's one 
pound twelve shillings, which is a great deal for a poor person ;" 
snd here another si^ famished the commentary to the text. 

'' How much shall I have to pay P" inquired Lilly. 

"About fourteen shiUi^es, I should thmk, from the place you 

fyt up," answered Mrs* Watts. " But your missus pays for you, 
suppose P" 

"Ko," said lilly, looking at her with some surprise; and 
wondering how she knew anything about her mistress. 

" Then she gives you money to pay, yourself; that's the same,'^ 
said Mrs. WaSs ; and as this was an axiom that Lilly could not 
dispute, she made no answer. 

<* My h usband had a cousin lived in your family," continued 
Mrs. Watts — ^**he comes from this part <^ the country — ^it's s 
Terygood family to live in, isn't it P'* 

" Yes, very," answered liUy, not a little frightened at this 
unexpected recoenitiion. 

" Iknow who Mrs. Treadgold was, too, afore she married Mr. 
Treadgdd," added Mrs. Watts. 

" T£eit's she inside the coach ;" said Lilly, still not comprehend- 
ing the quijpro quo; " she's got her name upon her box. ' 

" Oh, yes, I Imow her very well," said the other. " She was a 

Miss Allison — iAk&te was two of 'em — and this here one was the 

handsomest, and married Mr. Treadgold, and the other married 

Mr. !Knox, and she keeps a milliner's shop in Oxford Street ; 

Mnd Mtb. Tn^sdgold goes up once a year to see her. Tom Watts 

— tbat'a my husband's cousin— knew well enough where she 

wvn^ though ahe always gave out some^i^imig ^tfiieceo&U) ^a^^^Ss^^ 
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wliere she's goin^now, no doubt. But she was never used to 
take a maid, and I wonder she does now." 

" I don't think she has any maid," returned Lilly. " I didn't 
see one." 

" I thought you were her maid," said Mrs. Watts, looking 
round with some surprise. 

" No," answered Lilly. 

**But you're with her, ar'n't you? You came to the coach 
with her r 

** No," said Lilly ; *' I was only sitting there to rest." 

'* Oh," said Mrs. Watts, still not suspecting Lilly's involun- 
tary Hegira, " then you live somewhere near there, I suppose P" 

** Not very near, * returned Lilly. " I had walkedT a great 
way." 

As this last piece of information sugi^ested no new questic^ 
the ccmversation rested there for some tmie ; cmd presently after 
this, they stopped to change horses. 

" That has Deen a fine horse in his day," remarked the gentle- 
man in the sreen shooting-coat to him of the pipe ; as the ostlet 
led out the beautiM remains of a bnght bay hunter. 

" Ay, sir," returned the other ; " I know him well ; he's been 
a fiamous un in his time. I sold him myself five years ago to 
Greneral Markham. He was then just rismg four." 

"He has been terribly hard run," observed the gentleman, whose 
Bame was Thomlej. 

" Yes," said Elhott, the stable-keeper. '' The General's a bad 
horse-master ; he'll run any horse off his legs in five years." 

"He lives somewhere nereabouts, doesn't heP" said Mj% 
Thomlev. 

" We ve passed his place some time back," replied EUiotito 
" He owns a great deal of land about Weldon; and has a deal of 
property one way or t'other." 

" Is he married P" inquired Thomley. 
^ " Yes, he is, worse luck for him," returned Elliott. " He maar* 
ried out of spite, and a bad business he made of it." 

" How so r" inquired Mr. Thomley. 

"Why, you see, sir," said Elliott, "he was the son of old 
Markham, the rich East Indian." 

" I remember," said Thomley ; " he left an immense f<^ 
tune." 

" Yes, sir, and he left it aU betwixt this here General Mark- 
ham — ^he was Colonel Markham then — and his daughter ; tiiey 
was his only children — ^he never had but them two." 

" She's dead, I think," said Mr. Thomley ; " a brother of 
mine met her in Calcutta, and used to speak of her as a very 
sweet creature." 

"I believe she was, sir; I've keaard aay %o. "^N^S^wttiTi^ss^ 
Bee, by the old nabob's will, if she died \aflnfflsns^«iA,\xst €Ma» ^x 
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Hke fortune was to go to her brother and liis heirs ; and wice 
wersa ; if he died unmarried, his share went to her. Well, you 
eee, nat'ral enough, he wished to keep the girl single ; but she 
wasn't by no means o' the same mind ; and what does she do, 
but falls in love with a Captain in a marching regiment — Charlie 
Adams, he was called — an uncommon fine young fellow ! We 
sold him the first horse he ever owned — ^it was a roan mare, 
aearly fourteen hands, and a capital one to go — she won him 
several handicaps before he went to India ; then he sold her to 
Colonel Gordon ; and what came of her after, I don't know." 
' ** And Miss Markham married Captain Adams, didn't she P" 
said Mr. Thomley, more interested in tne biography of the Mark- 
liam family than m that of the roan mare. 

** Yes, sir ; she married him, worse luck for her ; before she was 
of age too, and against her brother's consent." 

''Was the marriage an unfortunate one, then P Didn't they 
agree, she and Adams P" 

'* I believe they a^eed well enough,' sir ; but you see, her 
Vvother, who was disappointed — for she was but a delicate 
creatur, and I suppose ne was in hopes she'd die and leave all 
^e fortune to him-— did everything he could to cross 'em, and 
iept 'em as poor as he could." 

"But he couldn't keep her fortune from her," said Mr. 
Thomley. 

** WeU, even there, luck was against 'em. You see, th^'d a 
«iiiild, a boy I believe it was — ^no, oy the by, now I think of it, it 
was a girl — ^well, sir, they doted upon the cmld, and they were very 
miTdlLg to take it to India witb 'em, when they were prderea 
out there ; but it seems they'd nobody to leave it with, it being 
Inxt an infant ; so they took it. However, they intended to come 
liome as soon as she — ^that's Mrs. Adams — ^was of age and got her 
fi>rtune ; but by that time her husband, Charlie Adams, mid. got 
to be a Major, and^he didn't like leaving the service ; so, instead 
jof coming themselves, they sent home the child under the care of 
a relation ; but the ship tney came in was lost in the channel, and 
every soul on board perished." 

'* Then did the fortune revert to the brother P" 

*' No, sir ; it should have gone to the husband by rights ; foti 
wihether the old nabob meant it, or not, isn't clear; but the will 
ran so, that in de&.ult of heirs, the money went to her husband." 

" And didn't he get it P" 

'** He has never got sixpence of it, sir, though it's now, I dare 
say, a dozen or fou^en years since the loss of the Hastings— 
HuBt's tibie ship the child was sent home in— and, I believe, the 
modier did not lone survive the news. She died of a broken 
Jkeart, they B&j, at the loss of her child." 
^^Bat how ooxdd Major Adams \>e Iteijjt out of it ?" 
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" Why, sir, if the lawyers are backed by a long purse, it's my 
belief they can keep anybody out of anytmng." 
' " But on what plea do they keep him out P** inquired 
Thomley. 

" Why, sip, the General first disputed the wiU. He declared 
it never was the nabob's intention that the money should go out 
of the family — ^perhaps it wasn't ; however, the will ran so ; and 
Charlie Adams won mat sxdt against him. But now he disputes 
the death of the child — ^which he says can't be proved ; and as 
he's got plenty of money, and Colonel Adams, for he's a Colonel 
now, spent all he had in the first suit, he can't make no head 
against this one." 

" I see," said Mr. Thomley ; ** though the General can't get 
the money himself, he can keep the other out of it." 

"Exactly so, sir; and I believe the Colonel — ^that's Colonel 
Adams, I mean — is but badly off for want of it. The more so, 
as he married again about a year after the death of his first wife." 

"And had his second wife no fortune P" inquired Thomley. 

*' Not a rap, sir, as far as I know ; she was the daughter of a 
brother officer of the Captain's, I believe ; a beautiful creature, 
but no money." 

** And are there any children hy this second marriage P" asked 
the other. 

** One son, a fine lad about ei^ht years old ; and I don't think 
they've got much besides the (xklonel's half-pay for the three to 
Hve on ; for, when he found the first suit was to be decided in his 
favouc^ he left the regiment and came home." 

** It's a great pity that the law can be made such a weapon for 
envy and malice !" said Mr. Thomley. " But who did the General 
marry himself P" 

" Why, sir, he was in such a hurry to get a wife when he found 
his sister was resolved to marry Charlie Adams, for fear he might 
die himself and leave his fortune behind him for them to enjoy, 
that he never stopped to look before he leaped, but married his 
own daiiy-maid ! An uncommon fine girl to look at, as you'd 

wish to see, but r" and here Mr. Elliott nodded his head in a 

manner that implied nothing very complimentary to the cha- 
racter of the General's m^na^e. 

" She makes him pay for his folly, I siippose P" 

*^ I fancy she does, sir. You saw that lady as breakfasted with 
us — she we took up at the toilla this momimr — ^her husband is the 
General's a^ent, and manages his estates &r him — and they say 
he's obliged to manage the wife too ; for though everybody b 
a&aid of the Generat the General's afraid of his own wife — at- 
least, so folks says." 

Well, I don't pity him," said Mr. Thomley. 
Few people does, I believe, sir," Tetanie^^Xiio\X», 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

▲ FBIBND Iir NEED. 

It seemed a pity, as far as Lilly was concerned, that the ioumey 
to London snould have ever come to a termination : at least, as 
long as she had money enough to pay her fare and her score at 
the sereral inns where they might stop to breakfast, dine, and 
sup. She had nerer had experience of anything so agreeable as 
this careering through the air, for the sheer purpose of getting 
an appetite, which she had an opportunity of luxuriously satisfy- 
ing exactly at the proper intervals. Could she have refrained 
£rom wondering wl;|at was to become of her when the coach 
stopped for good and all, she would have been in a state of real 
beatitude. 

But even this anxiety did not oppress her as it would one who 
knew mankind and the world better. She did not, in short, 
sufficiently comprehend the peculiarities of her own situation to 
be very imhappy ; and out of the hundred and one dangers that 
necessarily environed her, she saw but one, and that was the 
pursuit of Luke Littenhaus, from whom every mile was farther 
removing her. 

" Is tHs London P*' inquired Lilly, for the third time, as they 
drove through Kensington. 

"No; but we're close to it now," answered Mrs. Watts. " I 
suppose you'll have somebody waiting for you at the Coach 
Office?" 

" No," re^jlied Lilly ; " I don't know anybody in London." 

"How will you do, then?" naturally inquired her new 
acquaintance. 

" I don't know," said Lilly. 

" Perhaps you've got a letter to somebody that will look to 
youP" said IVIjs. "Watts. 

" No, 1 haven't," repUed laUy. 

" Mj goodndss !" exclaimed the other. " What makes you 
go to London, then?" 

This was a question more easily asked than answered. LiUy 
blushed, and, not knowing how to explain her situation, remained 
silent ; and the suspicion that she was a fugitive naturally sug- 

gested itself to her companion. But a fugitive from what cause P 
he appeared to have plenty of money — ^for, whenever the pas- 
sengers descended to take refreshment, she had accompanied 
them; where they dined, she had paid her fare; and she had 
once drawn a guinea from her pocket for the purpose of amusing 
^e child. It was not easy to avoid aome euspicion of a person 
so oddly situated. Had she robbed aomeVjod^ , wi^ ^^ ^M^^sas^Vxy^ 
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from JTistice P or was she a girl of bad character, going to ply 
her evil trade in London P But so quiet, so hmnbk, so appa- 
rently simple and inexperienced a creature surely could not be 
the last ! The first supposition seemed the most probable, for 
Tery simple-looking girls are sometimes found guilty in this kind. 

JN evertheless, an interest, compounded partly of curiosity and 
partly of good-nature, urged Mrs. Watts to fiuther inquiries, 
which she could put without any danger of being overheard, as 
they sat side by side, and the rattle of the wheels drowned their 
voices. 

" But where do you mean to go to sleep P" she asked, resuming 
the inquiiy. 

" I don't know," replied Lilly. " Do you know any place P" 

'' People don't like to take in strangers at this tune of the 
night — ^that's respectable people don't," said Mrs. Watts, with an 
emphasis on the word respectable ; a piece of intelligence that 
Lilly thought must be erroneous ; since, when she traveled with 
Abel, they had never experienced any difficulties of that nature. 
^' And you wouldn't like to go to anyplace that isn't respectable, 
I supp^Be F" oontinaed Mn. Watta,Y}r way of soundingher. 

"No," said Lilly, " I should be afraid ;" for in the course of 
their travels such resorts* had been pointed out to her by Abel, 
with renuffks on their msecurity. 

"And if you have much money, you'll be very like to be 
fobbed," said Mrs. Watts. 

" Shall I P" said Lilly, beginning to be alarmed — ^for her day's 
adventures had taught her the value of her money. 

"London's full of thieves," said Mrs. Watts. 

" Is it P" said Lilly, looking somewhat amazed. 

"Yes," returned Mrs. Watts; "they lust lie in wait for 
country people, and if you don't take care, they'll be sure to strip 
jrou of everything you've ffot." 

" What shall 1 do wim it P" said Lilly, pulling out of her 
pocket the piece of brown paper which contained ner f<nrtune ; 
at that moment consisting of one guinea in gold, and the greatest 
part of another in silver. 

" I can't teU," replied Mrs. Watts. " How much have you 
gotP" 

" Here's a guinea, and all this silver — I think its eighteen 
•hillings," said Lilly, innocently laying open her store to the 
staranger's inspection. 

"^e can't be a thief," thought Mrs. Watts. " I've half a 
mind to ask her how she got it," a question which Lilly's 
8im{>licity rendered less difScmt than might be imagined ; so she 
put it. 

"It's my wages for half-a-year," said she. "Thar^ 'v««k 
three guineas, hut I changed two to pay ike co«ii(^!ui&si3)L ^isA "^qk^ 
dhuier, ** 
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" Perhaps you're going to London to try to get a situation P" 
said Mrs. Watts, very much disposed to believe what she had 
told her. 

"I should be very glad to get one," answered Lilly. 

" But you'll want a character from your last place, * said Mrs. 
Watts. 

Here Lilly's blushes betrayed her again. " Wont they give 
you a character?" aaked Mrs. Watts. 

** I don't know," murmured Lilly, looking very much ashamed, 
for now for the first time in her life she began to feel the im- 
portance of what she had so thoughtlessly nung away, and the 
mevitable disgrace and mortification of wanting it. 

" Were you sent away for anything P" said Mrs. Watts. 

"No, I wasn't sent away," replied Lilly; "but I went out 
without leave." 

" And they wouldn't take you back again P" 

" I don't Imow — I didn't try," answered LOly. 

** Did they ill-treat you, then P Didn't you like your place P" 

" I liked it well enough," answered Lilly ; " but I went to seo 
somebody, and when I came back it was so late ; and I was 
afraid the head-nurse would be very angry and tell Mib, Boss 
about my going out without leave." 

" But wnat made you come off to London P Hadn't you any 
friends te go te P" 

" No," said Lilly. " IVe only two friends, and one's in the 
workhouse, and the other's very poor, and her husband wouldn't 
let me stay there." And this was true ; for Giles, little dreaming 
what a prize he was chasing away, had formerly objected to 
Martha's sheltering Lilly under her roof. 

" But what made you come to London P" finally inquired Mrs. 
Watts ; and then, for the first time, she discovered that Lilly's 
expedition, at least as far as the coach was concerned, was 
altogether involuntary. 

"My goodness ! I never heard of such a thing!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Watts ; and well she might be astonished, since the real 
cause of Lilly's flight was yet a secret to her, and the ostensible 
one seemed a very inadequate motive for encountering such a 
" storm of fortune." But Lilly's dread of Luke was so great, 
that she would have found it difficult even te mention his name, 
much less teU the history of his persecution. Besides, as, in 
spite of what Abel had said to her on the subject, she could not 
cUvest her mind of the idea that her cousins could and would 
claim her if they knew where she was, and force her to return to 
them, an instinctive caution closed her hps. 

"I can't think what you're to do!" continued Mrs. Watts, 
staling at her, and wondering whether she was mad or foolish ; 
*^and vou don't know Mrs. Treadgold?" for she still supposed 
^&at Lilly had not been fai from, lier "home 'w\i!Mi ^^ c,ci%KBnMMa. 
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Itad caught her up and carried her off; " else she might help 
you." 

" No, I never saw her before," said Lilly, getting very much 
alarmed, firom seeing the impression her situation made on her 
comi^anion; and as she began to cry, the attention of the 
passengers near her was attracted, and the gentleman in the 
green coat inquired what was the matter! lilly was silent, 
but Mrs. Watts said that the young girl had foolishly left her 
jfiaee in the country, and was going to London without any 
acquaintance there to help her. 

"Why don't she go back again to her friends, then?" said 
Mr. Thomley. 

" Very true, sir," said Elliott ; " why don't she go back again P 
We have passed half-a-dozen coaches going down, that would 
have taken her, and thank ye." But as, though they pressed 
Lilly with this question, she did not choose to give her motive 
for not following their advice, she incurred their suspicions too ; 
and they privately agreed that she had doubtless very good 
reasons for the step she had taken. However, it was no busi- 
ness of theirs ; and as they had now reached the end of their 
ipumey, and the coach was driving into the inn-yard, thev 
addressed themselves to their own aSairs ; namely, the identin- 
cation of their luggage, paying the driver, and procuring vehicles 
to convey them to their several homes. 

Meantime, Mrs. Watts and Lilly had also descended; and as 
the first had only a bundle, and the last nothing, their trans- 
actions with the coachman were very soon terminated; and 
there remained nothing for either of them but to walk away in 
any direction she pleased ; but Lilly stood still, because she did 
not know where to go; and Mrs. Watts did the same, from a 
different reason. She was herself not altogether imknown to 
Mrs. Treadgold; and, during the last quarter of an hour of 
their drive, she had formed a plan of addressing that lady, when 
she descended from the coach, on the subject of their forlorn 
fellow-passenger. But the plan was not so easily executed as 
^Drmed. Two gentlemen were waiting with a coach ready to 
receive the la^, and they carried her off with such rapidity, 
that, without impertinently interrupting her first greetings with 
her friends, it was not possible to speak to her ; so the poor 
woman stood still, watching Lilly, to see what she would do 
next. 

" Come ! get out of thje way, girl !" cried a man, with a way- 
bill in his hand ; " there's no room for you here ;" whereupon 
Lilly moved about three yards from the door of the ofSce, and 
then stood still again. " Get out of the way !" said he again, 
presently, giving her a push ; " here's another coach comini^^xy^, 
and you 11 be run over, I tell you\" 
. ^'Are you waiting for me, my dear?" ft«A «. TQ^^gstXoi^Ksss!^ 
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yormff man, who had been standing on the step, and had over- 
heard the clerk's address; and as he spoke he attempted to throw 
his arm round Lilly's waist. 

" No, sir," said she, disengaging herself, impatiently. 

*< But that's very unkind, lejomed he, persevering in his un- 
welcome attentions; '' I'm sure you wouldn't sarno, if you knew 
me better. Are you a stranger in London P Come, I may be a 
firiend to you." 

" Please to let me go, sir," said Lilly, bursting into tears. 

'' Come along with me !" said Mrs. Watts, advancing, and 
taking hold of her arm.; ^ I can't find in my heart to leave you 
here Sone !" 



CHAPTEE XX. 

THE POOB ABB THB FBIEVDS OF THE POOB. 

Lilly needed no second invitation to induce her to accompany 
her good Samaritan; for she was beginning to have some idea di 
what it was to be a helpless stranger, without a friend, in a great 
city. 

'' We're but poor folks," said Mrs. Watts, as they made their 
way through the then dimly-lighted town, " but I couldn't answer 
it to my conscience to let you walk the streets at this time of 
night. We've no spare bed; but I'll spread a rug on the floor 
for you, and you'll oe out of harm's way, at any rate; and to* 
morrow, you'd better go back to where you came from, before 
you've spent your money." 

This was a neavy doom to Lilly; for to go back was to run into 
the jaws of the monster that was waiting to devour her; at leasts 
thus she considered it. However, it was no time to mak^ ob- 
jections, BO she tramped on through street and lane, crying, 
ready to break her heart, but saying nothing, till they reached a 
mean neighbourhood, betwixt Holbom and tiie Strand, where 
Mrs. Watts and her husband rented two upper rooms. 

Though it was not far from midnight, there were little signs of 
repose either in the house or the street. At one partof thelatter 
two men were fighting ; the lights of a gin palace fiared brightly 
in another ; a poor creature with the remnant of a melodious 
voice was singing " Crazy Jane" in the middle ; and at the door 
of the house Mrs. Watts entered, stood a stur^ woman, damming 
up the entrance against a miserable-looking utUe man, who ap- 
peared to be her husband, and whom she was accusing of not 
having seen his home since the previous Saturday morning. She 
was luc kily too much occupied with her own squabble to attend 
^ Mrs, TvattB, who slid past hex aa quietlv as she could, (fox 
rarioua reasojas very glad to esoa^ uiiao^c«4«'^ Wkdi) i<;^<;)'^^Vj 
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Lilly, ascended the stairs to the top of the house. Her husband 
was already in bed, bat, on recognising her voice, he arose, and 
let her in. 

" Ah, Jane !" said he, " is it you P Well, what luck P" but per- 
ceiving Lilly, he added, ** what ! is this my brother's girl P" 

** No, no," said Mrs. Watts. ** This is a poor thing that came 
np on the coach with me, and she hasn't nowhere to sleep ; and 
I didn't like to leave her to walk the streets all night." 

" No, sure," said John, now that he had recovered his surprise, 
remembering his dishabille, and modestly retreating behind the 
door ; " she can lie down on my bed, and I'll get a rug into the 
next room for myself." 

" No, no, you'd better keep to your bed, John," returned the 
wife ; ** she's ]^un^ and healthy, and can sleep anywhere." 

But John's hospitality woul(m't hear of such an arrangement; 
and, finally, Lilly found herself inserted between the sheets^ 
beside a pretty little girl of six years old, whose sleep was un- 
disturbed by her mother's arrival, or the change of bedfellow ; 
whilst John, having hastily drawn on his clothes, retired to the 
next room to hear the detail of his wife's adventures. 

Alas ! there was nothing good to telL John's brother Abraham* 
who had lately died, was believed by his poor relations to have 
sot together what they called " a good bit of money," which he 
Sad not the heart to spend ; and, as he was known to be im- 
married, although there were vague reports of his having an 
ilWitimate dau^ter, poor John hoped to find himself the heir 
of' his wealth. But there was no wealth to inherit; Abraham 
had been thought a miser, and he prudently encouraged the 
report ; the trum bein^ that he was very poor, and had nothing 
to Jioard. However, his reputation for wealth, had stood him in 
good stead whilst he lived, exempting him from many of the evils 
of povertv; and when he died, and people discovered their 
mistake, they might digest their disappomtment as they could. 

So thought Abraham Watts; and even with respect to his 
brother he was equally indifierent, not un&equently laughing in 
his sleeve at what he called '' John counting nis chickens." But 
it was no joke to John and Jane ; and indeed it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the former in his honesty and simplicity 
could be brought to believe that his brother had so cruelly 
deluded them. He had a little packet of Abraham's letters in 
an old trunk, and to these he now referred for self-justification ; 
and there was enough in them certainly to authorize all the ex* 
pectations he had indulged. There was scarcely a letter without 
some sentence alluding to his own property, and to the circum- 
stance of his having no heir but his dear brother John. In short, 
he had played " Sham Abraham" upon poor John, who, iglaicdxu^ 
inmlidt faith in all he said, had sent off ma 'snSd otl^Ci^ ic:«^\!^ ^ 
9 mter aanQjmcJDg his brother's deiK&> ifi^o^u^ V^ ^i)!^& ^nc^s&i^ 
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of the journey, at a period when their fortunes were at the lowest 
ebb, all the money he could get together, amounting to about 
three pounds, one of which was at that very moment due to their 
landlady, Mrs. Thorn, for rent. Thus, as is too often the case with 
poor people, this delusive gleam of hope was good for nothing but 
to plunge them into deeper distress than they were in before. 

For some time the poor husband and wife sat up talking over 
their misfortunes ; but ^eof)le who have to work for their bread 
cannot afford to lose their night's rest ; and fatigue, by TO*ocuring 
them that sleep which forsakes the piUows of the rich Unhappy, 
is a medicine and considerable counterbalance to their woe. 

Lilly was awakened in the morning by the cries of the little 
^1, wno, on opening her eyes, was iri^tened at seeing a stranger 
m bed with her ; but the sight of her mother soon dried her tears, 
and the poor family arose and prepared for their humble break- 
fast. It was during this repast that for the first time John was 
made acquainted with Lilly's storjr, so far as his wife knew it. 
An over-worked, patient, gentle-spirited man, he had no harsh 
remarks to make upon her folly — to him there was nothing in- 
comprehensible in the fear of reproof that had deterred her&om 
going back to her situation, after the offence she had given ; but 
he united with his wife in recommending her inmiediate return ; 
and proposed himself securing a place K)r her on tiie top of the 
night coach, as he passed to his work. 

" I see you don't like the thoughts of ^oms back," said he, for, 
though she ventured no obiection, Lilly looked very down- 
hearted every time she heard ner doom reiterated ; " but yoil'll 
never get on here without friends, or anybody to give you a 
character. If we could help you, we'd be willing enough, but we 
can't help ourselves, worse luck ! And London's no place for a 
stranger, especially a young woman like vou." And John's like 
you was not without meamng — ^the trutn being, that Lilly waa 
now rather a pretty girl. The thick white complexion, that had 
formerly disfigured her, had given place to a clear red and white ; 
and everybody knows how much roses and lilies have to do with 
female beauty; whilst the heavy, stolid expression her features 
had acquired from hardship ana over-work, had changed to one 
of extreme simj>licity and good nature, which were really, at 
present, the distinguishing characteristics of her mind. 

They had finished their oreakfast, and John was just preparing 
to depart for his daily labour, when the door opened, and in 
walked Mrs. Thorn, the virago who had been apostrophizing her 
husband at the door on the previous evening when the travellers 
arrived. A more unwelcome visitor could not have appeared; 
and the expression of the two faces that met her view did not 
tend to sweeten the tone of her subsequent discourse. However, 
Mrs, Watts offeredi her the chair from which she had herself just 
iwen, whilst Jolm dropped again into \na, onVNi^^ <k>Y^^^^^^^<)^ 
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ihe table, nerringliiinself, as well as be oould, to me&k tbe bnmt 
of tbe batde. Had Lilly bad more seutxnr vivre, sbe wonld 
nirtnrally have retired into the adioimng room on peweiving tiurt 
the visit was one of business ; and if sbe bad, probably tbe whole 
ensrent of her future life might hare changed its direction ; but» 
as it happened, her timidity and ignorance kept her where she 
was — that is, sitting on a wooden box, in a comer of the room, 
with the baby in her lap, which the mother had just before 
requested her to hold. 

** I suppose I needn't say what brin^ me up so eariyf " said 
Idrs. Thom, in a tone of dry decision. *' jN^othing but being ^locic 
sure of the money when your missus came back could hxre got 
me to wait so long ; for I've been very badly off for it, I can Sell 
you. That drunken scoundrel ha*n*t been home till last idght-^ 
and then I wouldn't let him set his foot inside the door — since- 
he got his wages." 

" But I wouldn't drive him away when he did come, if I were 
you," said Mrs. Watts. 

"JSTot drive him away!" exclaimed Mrs. Thom, indignantly; 
'' do you think I'd encourage such a drunken beast F Why don't 
he bring bis money home to his poor wife and children that want 
itP Suppose I went on as he does, where should we all be P If 
it wasn't for my lodgings, we might all want bread for kim r 

" It's very bad," said Mrs. Watts ; " only, driving him away^ 
mnst make him worse, you know." 

'* Make him worse ! Let it make him worse, then! it's onlj^ 
what he deserves ! A man that has no feeling for his wife and 
^oung family ! — and I'm sure, though I say it that shouldn't say 
it, I've been as good a wife to him as .... " here Mrs. Thom^ 
eloquence being impeded by the wuit of a simile, as too fre-^ 
quently happens to orators, ner mind naturally reverted to the 
occasion of ner visit. ''As I was saying, if it wasn't for my 
lodgers, I should like to know bow I should pay the bak^'s bill? 
If it wasn't for your money that's coming in, and has be^i due 
tins fortnight, we might sup upon our fingers, for anyOiiDg he'd 
care." 

^ I'm very sorry," began John, who during this disconrae had 
sat with his head leaning on his hand, in the attitude of tiae poor 
farmer in Wilkie's * DUtrcaming fir Beni;* "I'm very mnxf^ 
but . . . . " 

*' But me no buts, now, Mr. Watts, if you please ! " said Mrs, 
Ihom, interrupting him. *' I want mr money, and I must havtt 
my money. It's not a little that 'ud have ke^ me oat of it to 
a fortnight, and me and mj children wanting oread; bwt «8 youU 
foi a nne fortin left you, it wasn't me that 'ud bar your gettin|^ 
it for the matter of a week or two— ^Mm^h it isa't «T«t^ V^ 
that 'ud ha' waited as Tve done. But 1ra^bax^*a Nm^sask^«vu)L^^9g 
ii^V paying', and now I'll thank you to «W»» ^toiro^ 

I 
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inouey, which is just one' pound &ve shillings, bein^ one quar- 
ter's rent for these two rooms — and cheap they are at the price I 
Hiere isn't two better nor more respectabler rooms in the 
street ! " 

** It*s very unludcy," said Mrs. Watts, who, partly because 
she did not tike to encounter Mrs. Thorn's fierce eye, and partly 
that she might be at hand to sustain and second John, had 
j^Aced herseu behind the landlady's chair, on the back of which 
she leaned, — it's very unlucky indeed ! But it wasn't only us, 
but everybody that ;knew Abraham Watts, thought he had a lot 
of money hoarded up somewhere ; and he always told John in 
liis letters that we were to have it." 

** And who's got it P " inquired Mrs. Thorn, diverted from her 
own interest, for an instant, by her sympatiiy with the lucky 
person, whoever he might be. 

" There was none to get," said John, with a heavy sigh. " It 
was a cruel thingof my brother to deceive us. I could show 
you letters, Mrs. Thom . . . . " 

. ** It isn't letters I want. Mi, Watts," interrupted the landlady. 
** I comes here for my money, one pound five shillings. There 
it i8, on a bit of paper, and a receipt to it all ready. I brought 
it up on purpose — ^twenty-five shillings — ^gold or paper, it's all 
alike to me, so I gets it." 

"We haven't got it," said John, sadly, but firmly. "You 
know, Mrs. Thom, that illness I had in March has thrown us 
back terribly ; if it hadn't been for that — " 

" Mr. Watts," said Mrs. Thom, " if me no ifs ; it wasn't for 
to hear ifs, nor ands neither, as I left my tub to come up here 
to you this morning. What I want is my quarter's rent, one 

found five shillings ; that's what I comed for, and that's what 
'11 have!" and as she announced this determination, she clenched 
it by an expressive thump of her fist upon the table. 

"I can't pay it," said John, in the same firm but dejected 
tone — a tone which, whilst it betrayed the deepest sorrow, and a 
consciousness that to petition for longer delay would be useless, 
Seemed to forswear all attempts at subterfiige or evasion. " I 
can't pay it," said he ; but at that moment a timid hand was 
stretched forward from behind Mrs. Watts, and the twenty-fiv© 
shillings were laid on the table before the laiidlady. 

" No, no ! " cried Mrs. Watts, trying to arrest the arm. 
. "No!", cried John, rising from, his chair; "we're not going 
to rob the stranger that has taken shelter with us," and he ex- 
tended his hand to push back the money. But he was too late. 
No sooner had Mrs. Thom's eye fallen on it, than she had 
scraped it into her pocket, whilst, with a hearty laugh, and ^ a 
oountenance glowing, with satisfaction, she congratulated John 
ioid his wife on. this timely assifitttiice, -aot forgetting a compli- 
meo^ ^ their benefactress, . ' 
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**Upon vmj word, miss," said she, to Lilly, who had slunk back 
to the comer, blushing crimson at her good deed, " upon mg 
word, if that isn't behaving like a lady, f don't know ^mat is ! 
I*m sure I wish I'd such a friend ! " 

' "It's very wrong, indeed!" said John, whilst Mrs. Watts 
wiped her eyes with the comer of her apron. " We've no right 
to take what we don't know how to pay back." 

.'."What's that to you!" said Mis. Thorn. " Ha'n't you a 
right to take what folks ^ves you, without asking P Thank ye, 
ndss," she added, addressmg Lilly, as she pushed back her chair, 
tmd prepared to take her leave. " Such mends as you's always^ 
welcome : and all I can say is, that I hope there's plenty more 
where that comed from !" 



I CHAPTEE XXI. 

LILLY OBTAINS A BITUATIOX. 

As soon as Mrs. Thom had closed the door, John Watts laid 
Jiis head upon the table, covering his face with his hands, and 
hifl wife dropped into the chair the landlady had lefl, and re- 
.lieved her feelings by tears; whilst Lilly still sat nursing the 
baby in the corner, and the little girl, who, during Idjs. Thorn's 
visit had been amusing herself by playing with a rag doU, now 
crept to her mother, and laid her curly head in her lap, instinc- 
tively sympathizing with the feelings of her parents. 
. " I shouldn't mind it," said John, " if I saw how I could pay 
it back." 

" Perhaps, if you keep your health, we may do better next 
half," said liirs. Watts, who did not like to see her husband so 
depressed. 

** But how's the ^oung woman to find her way to the place 
ahe came from P" said John. " And what can she do here P" 

" Perhaps we may get something for her to do," said Jane, 
wishing to console him ; " but I say, John, do you know what 
Vdock it isP you'll be late at your work!" At which intima- 
~tion, John, who for the moment had forgotten his duty in his 
•sorrows, started from his chair, and, taking his cap from the nail 
where it hung, hastily quitted the room. Then Jane sat down 
beside Lilly, and havmg taken the baby, who was beginning to 
whine for its mother's bosom, she entered into conversation with 
her about the friture. 

IQ^othing could have been more entirely disinterested than 
.Lilly's timely assistance ; for she had acted wholly on the im- 
piilse of the moment, as it was her nature to do ^k<^w. Wt Sss\.- 
pulses were not forcibly suppressed by last .ieax^\ "WL^^iJb.^ ^Sq» 
caloulated the result, she could have done uoVl!DMi^\s^'^X«tiQt.V«sc 
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own interest ; at least, for lier own object — for what line of con- 
duct might prove most conducive to ner interest no one could 
jet foresee. She had, at all events, put it out of her own power 
to follow that advice, which she could scarcely have rejected, 
however disagreeable it was to herself; she must needs have 
allowed John to secure her a place on the coach; and, imless she 
chose to throw herself, a houseless wanderer, on the streets, 
ahe must have travelled back to whence she came, and thus, pro- 
bably have run into the jaws of Luke Littenhaus. Now, she 
must stay where she was ; and it had become the duty as well 
as the desire of John and Jane Watts to do all they could to 
help her to some means of netting her bread. Jaue herself was 
a clear starcher, and, till Jonn's uhiess, which had thrown them 
behind in the world, they had always contrived to make both 
ends meet, though they could not do more ; but now, as we have 
seen, they were very poor, imable to maintain their own family, 
still less any addition to it. 

" Can you do needlework wellP" she asked of Lilly. 

" I can hem and sow pretty well," answered the other ; " but 
I can't stitch well, nor make button-holes." 

" Then you won't do for the plain workshops," said Mrs. 
Watts. 

** I could do house-work, or take care of children," said Lilly. 
*• At Mrs. Eoss's, I was under-nurserymaid." 

" But pe ople are so particular about character for that," ob- 
jected Mrs. Watts, — " I mean for nurserymaid ; but I'll speak 
about it at the places I work for ; and, meanwhile, if you'll take 
care of my baby, it will give me more time for my business ;" 
and, accordingly, LiUy became at once nurse and maid of aQ 
work ; whilst Mrs. Watts went forth amongst her customers to 
obtain employment, and then set herself to execute their com- 
mands. 

Amongst the persons she worked for was that Mrs. Knox, 
whom she had mentioned as Mrs. Tread^old's sister. These 
ladies had been the daughters of a small farmer, but marriage 
had S9mewhat divided their subsequent careers. When me 
eldest married Mr. Xnox, who kept a straw bonnet-shop in Ox- 
ford-street, it was thought a very good match for a portionless 
girl ; but when Christina, the youngest, who was handsome, was 
selected for a wife by Thomas Treadgold, Esq., the humble for- 
tunes of her sister were wholly echoed ; and although the good 
understanding and family friendship that had previously sub- 
sisted between them still survived, their farther mtercourse was 
subjected to considerable restrictions. 

M>. Treadeold had been brought up in the office of Mr. Eoss, 

who reckonea amongst his clients most of the principal centle- 

mea of the eoiinty ; and, aiaongftt tk«d test. General Mankham. 

Quickwitted and industrioxiB, yotXDig'Iteiy^^cAdk sr^^^T^^to 
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be first olerk; and, being bronght mucb into oommxmicatioii 
with bis master's clients, some of them, with General Markham 
at their head, advised him to set up for himself, and promised 
him the agency of their estates. 

He followed their counsel; and, so rapid was his progress, 
Ihat he was soon in a fair way of making an ample fortune, and 
oonld afford to indulge his inclinations by marrying the pretty 
Christina Allison, whom he had half fallen in love with in his 
boyhood, when they attended the Dame school together in their 
native village. Thus, the young bride rose at once into another 
sphere of society : for, besides the most opulent of the middle 
cmsses, her husband, and occasionally herself, were received at 
the tables of the proud county aristocracy; and with any of these 
it was impossible to bring the milliner of Oxford Street into 
approximation. Very glad indeed Mrs. Treadgold would have 
been to have given her sister a little country air now and then; 
but, alas ! she had not the courage. And yet her neighbours 
knew as well as she did herself who and what her sister was, 
though they had been bom in another county ; such delicate little 
secrets always creep out. Nay, they knew the very shop ; and 
would buy a bonnet there, when they went to London, for the 
sake of seeing Mrs. Treadgold's sister behind the counter — ^they 
were the wItIb of the doctors, and lawyers, and so forth, whodlH 
this — as for the real aristocracy, the whole affair was beneath 
their notice ; the agent's wife and the milliner being so far below 
themselves, that to their optics they appeared both on a level. 
Everybody knew, too, where Mrs. Treadgold went when she 
visited London ; so that, in fact, she gained nothing in the world 
by these sacrifices to her own gentility and the folly of mankind 
—or rather of womankind— except more or less of the contempt 
of those whose prejudices she stood in awe of; for, though pro- 
bably not one of them would have had the courage to do other- 
wise — nay, some were, in one shape or another, doing the very 
same thing — ^yet they all saw the weakness and cowardice of the 
oblation, and would have respected Mrs. Treadgold much more 
if she had not made it. 

Lilly had been an inmate of the Watts family some three or 
four days, when John's brother, who had formerly been a cleaner 
of knives and shoes at Mr. Treadgold's, and since promoted to be 
an errand-boy at Mr. Knox's, arrived with a packet of lace, and 
gome fine muslin caps to be clear-starched. They belonged to 
Mrs. Treadgold, who always seized the occasion o^ these annual 
visits to refresh her wardrobe. 

" I don't think she knew me," said Jane ; " but I came up by 
the same coach that she did." 

^ " She's come at a bad time for us," saidToTQ.-, " iot^^^t^ -^5^^ 
sixes and sevens at our house." 

*^ It's just the busy time," obseTved 9«&e. 
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. " Yes," said Tom ; " the ladies runs so upon straw bonnets 
this month; and missus can't get sowers enough." 

** Can't she," said Jane, whose thoughts instantly reverted to 
Lilly; " I wonder if it's work anybody can do." 

" No, I don't think it is ; I oelieve they have to learn it," 
answered Tom; " whyP would you take itP" 

** Not I ; I couldn t leave John and the children," returned 
Jane ; " but I've a Mend I should be very glad to get in, if I 
could." 

• " Can she do it P" inquired Tom. 

" Well, she's young, and she could learn," said Jane ; " every- 
body must have a beginning. I've a great mind to go to Mrs. 
Xnox and speak about it." 

" Well, ao," replied Tom : " I know they want sowers, ter- 
Tible." 

Upon the strength of this hope, Mrs. Watts immediately s^t 
to work at the clear-starching ; and having by a little extra dili- 

fence completed the job by uie next day, she started for Oxford 
treet, leaving Lilly to take care of the children. 

''I mustn't say anything about the ruiming away, nor how she 
came up," thought Jane, " or they'll take a bad opmion of her at 
once ;" so, accordingly, she merely mentioned LiUy as a young 
person wanting employment, and willing to turn ner hand to 
anything. 

" But does she know the business P" inquired Mrs. Xnox. 

" No, ma*am, I can't say she does ; but she*d be quick at learn- 
ing it," answered Jane, at a venture ; " and she's the most good- 
tempered, obliging young person I ever saw." 

"That's something, certainly ; but is her conduct respectable? 
for we get so many that are not." 

" Oh, yes, ma'am," answered Jane, with great confidence ; for 
she really thought herself quite safe upon that head ; and, for the 
rest, she considered herself bound to venture something for one 
-who had served her so opportunely. " Lilly didn't stop to think 
how she was to do witibout her money," thought she ; " and I 
must risk something to help her to earn her bread decently, or 
else who can tell what may come of her." 

• Fortunately, Mrs. Knox wets in very great want of hands at 
the moment ; and, as she had an excellent opinion of Jane, and 
was exceedingly a&aid of getting dishonest or disreputable girla 
into the house, she consented to give Lilly a trial; and tfane 
returned home quite overjoyed at her success. 

That night they sat up late, washing and ironing Lilly's habi- 
liments ; lor she nad not an article of dothing but what sne wore ; 
and, on the following morning, Jane conducted her to her new 
situation. " You'll come back to sleep," she said ; " for none of 
the girls are allowed to sleep in tlie \io\\se — no 'sroivder they're so 
-^Jft to turn out ill, poortiungs l" And^xeaen^'jli^^ icwaiW'sst- 
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self seated amongst some ten or a dozen young people of her a\ 
ace, and of various degrees of skill. For her part, she was set 
the coarsest preliminary work ; and awkward enough she was, 
£rst ; but she was urged to success by strong motives ; and, in t 
meantime, her unabating diligence and quiet deportment U 
much in her favour. Her wages, however, were but a bare p 
:tance, but they were enough to furnish her breakfast and ^otl 
small necessaries: whilst she slept under the roof of John Wai^ 
and got her dinner and tea where she worked. 

For the first few nights, John fetched her ; but as the you 
people were often kept at work till midnight, this was necessari 
given up, as soon as she knew her way, and declared herself al 
to thread the throng alone. But in the beginning, for his bi 
tker and sister's sakes, and afterwards from another motive 
Tom, when he could manage it, would offer to escort her. 
that, on the whole, considering the apparent hopelessness of li 
Aspects on the night she arrived in JLondon, matters had tak 
a better turn than could have been well expected ; so, for t 
present, we will leave her making straw bonnets, and return 
those she left behind her. 



J 



CHAPTER XXn. 

LILLY IN LOVE AGAIN. 

Having conducted Luke to a house where he could be provid 
with lodgings for the night, Giles turned his steps homewart 
and rang up his wife. 

" Have you seen that gjrl, Lilly Dawson, lately?" was one 
his earliest questions ; " is she still at Mr. JSoss's F* 
' " Yes," replied Martha ; " she's doing very well, and they j 
quite satisfied with her — it's a lucky thmg she got the situati< 
poor girl, wasn't it?" 

" Very," returned Giles, with unusual sincerity ; for he na^ 
rally reflected that, if she had not, he might have lost sight 
her. " Does she come here often P" he inquired. 

" Sometimes, of a Sunday evening — ^indeed, generally, after e 
has been to seen my father." 

" Is it always of a Sunday she comes P" 
.. " Almost always," returned Martha, beginning to wonder 
this sudden interest in the despised lilly ; and when Giles p 
ceeded so far as to inquire the hour at which she usually mt 
her visits, she felt so assured that he must be actuated by so: 
selfish motive, that she said, ** Why do you ask P" He gave 1 
no reason, however, but turned the conversation. 

On the following morning he went ou\> \/o \<a(^ ^^iet\sis^ 
ficquamtance, Luke ; and, presently aft«t \vft^«» ^oi^* ^'^^ 
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a^rrantfl item. Mn. Boob's eaEed to inquire if Mrs. Lintoek had 
aeenliUj. 

« No/^ said Majrtiha ; " why ?'; 

** Because she rau awa^ hurt ni^ht afler setting the house cm 
fire, and has neyer come back." 

*' What!" exehumed Martha, taming pale. " Yon don't say 
Lilly's gone !'* 

'* She's gone from ns/' returned the man ; ''haven't you seen 
herP" 

" No," returned Martha. "lillygone!" 

'* They don't think she has taken anything away with her ; but 
if ndssus hadn't gone up to the nursery, the chil^n would hays 
been all burnt in their oeds," said he. 

Martha folded her hands and sunk into a chair, staring at the 
man, redly incapable of receiying as fact intelligence which ap- 
peared to her out of the range of possibility. Her acquaintance 
with LillT WM certainly but of late date ; but her father's opinion 
of the eirl was so fixed, and had been so countenanced and corrobo* 
zsted by her own experience, that to believe all at once that she 
had been cunningly persevering in an assumed character for so 
many months, was a sort of conversion that would have "under- 
mined her whole code of faith. If Lilly were not what she had 
seemed, she must be the most finished hypocrite that ever lived — 
and all for what P For the mere pleasure of deceiving. 

Martha was too honest and sincere herself to believe this very 
readily. She asked, ** Had she been reproved P Had she been 
eoolded P" Not that the man knew of ; missus had paid her wages 
IB the morning ; and he be^ved Mrs. Janet thought she had 
been drinking. Martha could have almost laughed at this, it 
was BO oat of all keeping; but if anybody knew an^^thing of 
Lilly, it would be her father ; so she resolved to go to him. 

It was a dreadfiil shock to Abel to learn that Lilly had not 
keen home since she left him ; what he feared was, that the pos- 
session of the money had brought her into danger. Or, could it 
he possible that, eap^vated with the wandering life she had led 
IB ms company, she had resolved to pursue it alone, on finding 
lie would not go with her. Finally, they rather inclined to this 
Ofixaxm, since it was more accordant with Lilly's character — ^her 
impulsive nature and her entire ignorance of the world — than any 
other supposition. 

MaH^a went next to Mrs. Boss's, in order to ascertain the 
truth with respect to the girl's departure, but she could learn no 
More than the man had told her ; only that Mrs. Eoss was not 
disposed to adopt the ofnnion that Lilly had purposely set fire to 
the slodoBg, wnich the zealous and indignant Mrs. tf anet rather 
inclined to; hut wherefore and whither she had gone nobody 
conid imagiike. 

'€an wieB*» iagoiffief be ift ftny WBiy eoxmftf^A^ ^wi£tiV«c ^^« 
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appearance?" thought MorUia. She could not see how that 
could be, nor could she conceive the motive of his curiosity ; but, 
nevertheless, those very inquiries were tiie cause of ner not 
mentioning the subject of her departure to him, which she would 
otherwise h^ve naturally done. 

jThe week passed on, and there were no tidings of Lilly ; nor 
did Giles ask any more about her till the Sunday, although his 
frequent visits at home of an evening somewhat surprised his 
wife. But, when Sunday arrived, he became anxious ; he was 
fidgeting in and out of the house idl day, and at length could not 
forbear asking Martha whether she thought Lilly would come, 
and at what hour. 

'* I am afraid she will not come at all,'' said she. 

"Not at all !" exclaLmed Giles. "Why, I thought you said 
she generally came on a Sunday." 

" So she diid," returned Martha ; "but she's left Mrs. Boss's, 
and nobody knows what's become of her." 

" Left Mrs. Boss's, and nobody knows what is become of her T* 
exclaimed Giles. " What the devil do you mean P" 

" I mean just that," answered Martha. " She went away laat 
Monday evening, after leaving my father." 

" And why the h=-ll didn't you tell me so before ?" said he. 

"I didn't know you cared abouti Lilly," returned Martha, 
raising her eyes to his face. 

" Gone away !" he reiterated. " What made her go P" 

" That's what nobody knows," answered Martha. " She'd 
received her wages intue morning; and, sometimes, I'm half 
afraid some mischief is come to her." 

At first, Giles suspected that his wife had, somehow or other, 
penetrated the plot lormed against the girl, and had helped her 
to escape ; but he was obliged to beHeve Martha's assurance to 
the contrary, for her truth was unimpeachable. The next idea 
was, that LUIy had discovered it herself, and to this supposition 
Luke inclined, when he heard the ill news. " She has somehow 
caught sight of me !" he said ; but how, it seemed difficult to 
conceive, as he had not entered the town, or even approached 
the suburbs, till so late an hour on the Monday evening. 

But what was to be done now ? Giles was no less disappointed 
than Luke ; and his anger at his wife for not having communi- 
cated Lilly's departure earlier, when there might have been some 
chance of tracing her, was excessive. However, he swore he 
would find her ; for, besides the motive furnished by the money, 
his spite now supplied a second. But accident liad contrived 
Lilly's escape so ingeniously, that Jack Shepherd or Louis Man- 
drin themselves could scarcely have managed it better ; neither 
her friends nor her enemies could discover wh&t Tcra^ ^^c^\^s^ 
taken. 

Luke had, in some respeets, the ^^oea&osioi ^>a\3S^^*s^N ^wssff^ 
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lie once fastened on, lie never let go. Most people would Lave 
thought the hope of finding Lilly, even at the first, much too 
faint a gleam to follow. Not so Luke. His determination was 
strengthened by opposition; and the compound of fear and 
avarice, which had formed his first motive for pursuing her, was 
now reinforced by revenge at his disappointment and defeat. He 
was like Othello ; — ^what he would do, he knew not ; but some- 
thing he was resolved to do, that should gratify his vengeance or 
re^ace her in his power. ' 

jBut what P There was the question ; and, whilst he and Giles 
are debating this point, we will see what Lilly is doing in 
London. 

The difiTerence that a few weeks' residence at Mrs. Xnox's 
made in her appearance was quite remarkable : Luke might very 
well have passed her in the slreet without recognising her. The 
healthy me she led with Abel, and subsequently with Mrs. Eoss, 
had firist brightened her eyes and cleared ner complexion ; and to 
these improvements were now added a certain gnsette-like neat- 
ness that oecame her exceedingly. She had quickly observed the 
difference betwixt herself and the other girls ; and, being abashed 
by it, she endeavoured to repair the dis^vantage by dressing her 
hair more neatly, and adding a few articles to her wardrobe. 

Previously to this, Lilly mid never thought of her person ; and 
she had had as little inclination as means to adorn it. It was 
the de haut en has manner of the young people she worked with, 
that first turned her eyes upon herself, and awakened something 
like shame at her own mean appearance. Not but the clothes 
she had worn when she quitted Mrs. Eoss*s were quite respect- 
able ; but, in the first place, she did not know how to wear them; 
and, in the next, they were rapidly growing shabby. The first 
^was the greatest disadvantage of the two ; her companions could 
have excused her poverty; but her want of taste was con- 
temptible. The first day Lilly put on a new pink spotted linen 
firocK, made by a cousin of Jane Watts ; and a cottage bonnet, 
tied down with a pink and brown checked ribbon, was a very 
important period in her life ; for, when she saw herself in the bit 
of glass that served the Watts fiimily for a mirror, a vague notion 
dawned upon her mind thai she was pretty. 

She was extremely surprised ; but she really could not help 
suspecting it. The idea had never struck her before ; and the 
glow of satisfaction that thrilled through her nerves at the un- 
expected discovery brought a brighter colour to her cheek, and 
a decided confirmation of the pleasing suspicion ; which even the 
attentions of Tom Watts had not awakened, though she some- 
times wondered at them. Now she began to understand his 
motive; and, as the truth gleamed on her, she blushed again ; 
^d, somehow, the recollection o£ Pla-Wrp "SLylaaad recurred to her 
^oind, ^ot that she had ever foTgoUen. \iMa.\ oxL^'b^Tjicssir^^ 
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'rile thought much more frequently of him and his mother than 
'^6iBL any 8m)ject whatever connected with her past life. They stood 
-l<>ldly out from the dull unifonniiy of her daily drudgery, which 
^tfeielf had so little to mark its course, that it was fast mdmg from 
«1bcr memory ; her short intercourse with them was almost her 
"iily landmark. 

'^int the recoUection of Philip had neyer stirred her heart, or 
brought the colour to her cheek before — ^now it did botli. In 
short, for the first time, Lilly felt she was a woman ; and the 
^nsequences of this important reyelation were by no means gra- 
tifying to her humble admirer. She comprehended that she 
must not encourage hopes she could not fulfil; and, as pre- 
cautionary measures of this description are seldom executed with 
due moderation, Lilly, as her betters too frequently do on such 
viocasions, rushed into an excess of coldness that confounded all 
Tom's calculations^ and well nigh drove him frantic ; and as this 
li^ircumstance produced some unpleasant scenes and caused some 
dissatisfaction in the bosoms of John and Jane Watts, LiUy 
-/found it advisable to relinquish the shelter they had hitherto 
' i^<»rded her, and seek a lodging elsewhere. 
' ' Amongst the young people that worked at Mrs. S^nox's was a 
girl called May EllioU. She was, or at least had been, one of the 
' prettiest young creatures that mante eye ever looked upon for 
' evil. She was the daughter of Elliott, the stable-keej^er, in whose 
company Lilly had travelled to London ; and, havmg lost her 
mother m her infancy, she had been permitted by her father to 
^row up as wild as an untamed colt. She ran about the stable-yard, 
joked with the grooms, and rode astride on the horses' backs, 
without saddle or bridle ; and her principles did not escape the 
forfeit which seems attached to all who have much to d!o with 
those seductive animals. When she grew older, she became her 
father's clerk ; and, seated in a httle office that looked into the 
yard, with the books before her, she kept the accounts, and noted 
down the orders of his customers, whilst he attended to other 
branches of his business. A less desirable situation for a pretty 
yoimg creature of fifteen could scarcely have been contrived;— ^ 
• exposed to all sorts of companionships, and left wholly to her 
own guidance, it was to be wondered that she did not do worse 
than she did ; which was to form an attachment to a man of very 
indifiTerent character, called Maddox, who, formatters of business; 
frequented her father's stables. He was what is commonly called 
a gentleman ; but he was a sharper who frequented horse-races 
and gaming-tables, and hved oy them. His manners and 
appearance, nowever, fascinated May, who idolized what she called 
etvle ; and, as Maddox knew old EUiott to be rich, he saw no 
oojection to indulging his fancy for his lovely daxvj^sAfct — *^^<3^£Ji 
child he had. ^ 

EMiott, however, much as, thxoTxgJo. \^OT«sie,e> «sA -^^sis* ^ 
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reflection, lie liad neglected his daughter's education and super- 
intendence, did not dioose to me her or his money to a man he 
looked upon as a scoundrel. He accordingly forbade the match, 
and withdrawing May from her office in the stable-yard, shut her 
up in the dull nouse, at the back of it, under the care of his 
sister ; a bitter Christian, who was extremely pious, and hated 
everybody that was not, except her brother, whom she never 
resigned the hope of converting. 

The consequence of this scheme of reform may be easily fore- 
seen. May, wretched, and wearied out with the preaching, and 
tiie scolding, and the confinement, watched her opportunity, and 
ran away to her lover, who, she never doubted, would receive 
her with open arms. But she had reckoned too hastily on his 
ftttachment. May Elliott, with her father's consent and without 
it, was a very difierent person. With it, he was still ready to 
marry her ; without it, ne would have nothing to say to ner. 
But ISlHott, enraged at the step she had taken, was not only in- 
exorable with regard to the marriage, but actually refused to 
receive his dau^ter again under nis roof; and there is no 
telling to what evil she might have fallen, had not her mother's 
sister offered her the shelter of her hiunble home. 

May was, at first, extremely unhappy. She blamed her father, 
and sometimes blamed herself; but, as it was rather the conse- 
quences of her error than its commission that she bewailed, she 
soon sought a little distraction in an attachment — or rather a 
flirtation, for he never touched her heart — with Giles Lintock, 
who had been an acquaintance of her early years. But Giles 
was just then on the point of marriage with poor Martha; and, 
in order to separate May from him, and enable her to provide 
for herself, her aunt had induced an acquaintance in London to 
teach her the straw-bonnet business, and thence she had risen to 
be employed at Mrs. Xnox's, where she was looked upon as a 
very valuable coadjutor; not so much for the work she did, as 
for the use that was made of her pretty face. Every bonnet 
tiiat May ptit upon her head was a becoming one, however dowdy 
and ugly it might look in the hand ; and people were apt to fancy 
that mej had only to buy the bonnet to look like ner. Her 
beauty, therefore, which had *marred her fortune, might almost 
have made it again, if she could have been prudent; but she 
could not. She had a ^ood salary, but she spent it all in dress 
and frivolities; and, whust she had a wardrobe quite unbecoming 
her condition, she was generally in arrears with her rent. 

Nobody had felt more contempt for Lilly, when she first 

appeared at Mrs. Knox's, than May Elliott; she had looked 

upon her, indeed, as quite beneath her notice, a circumstance 

tMa^ had exceedingly pained Lilly, who was entirely captivated 

by Mav'a beauty and toumure, and \iex ^oj, off-\3kSwvd manners. 

Attired in silks, with her beaotiM Yiwi mcMi\. \i€«OTDffl^l «a.\ 
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even fashionably arranged, she appeared to Lilly a sort of 
princess; and wnen the poor girl was sent into the show-room 
with a message, she not nnfrequently forgot what she had to say, 
whilst she lost herself in admiration of May Elliott's beauty. 

Hiough tiie modest Lilly " never told ner love," it was not 
long' before the young people discovered it; and as they were 
not aware that the enthusiastic love of one human being f(Hr 
another, although misplaced, is yet a sacred thing, they did not 
spare ridicule, which, sliy as she was, distressed her exceedingly. 
'But now May herself came to her aid. She saw nothing absurd 
in Lilly's a<£[niration, and would not permit her adorer to be 
laughed at — ^for it was a real passion in its way ; and May Elliott 
was to Lilly as much an impersonation of the ideal as if she had 
been a Venus or a Minerva. Thus there originated, we will not 
say a friendship, but a sort of league, betwixt the two girls, in 
which protection was yielded for devotion. May would not 
allow Lilly to be teased or laughed at, and Lilly obeyed and 
waited upon May as if she were a j^oddess ; and thus it arose, 
that when Lilly was forced to seek for a new home. May offered 
to let her share her lod^g. 

Setting aside the ethical view of the question, this was a won- 
derM step for Lilly, May's lodging being very superior to any- 
thing she could have herself commanded ; besides, as she had 
only h^ breakfast to purchase, her little wages enabled her to 
dress respectably ; and as with her means grew her ambition, so, 
in proportion to the development of the latter, low as were its 
aims, did her intellect brighten. She began now to see herself; 
and, from seeing herself, she proceeded to look around her, and 
see other people and things; and whereas nothing had had a 
meaning for Lilly before, she now began to discern what was 
passing under her eyes, and to comx)rehend something of the 
world and of the human beings that inhabit it. She was like a 
person that had been bom blind, and was now beginning to see, 
and to be acquainted with objects with which she had always 
been familiar, but which she had not understood. *We do not 
mean to imply, however, that she comprehended May Elliott. 
May was a riddle far beyond Lilly's guessing — indeed, she would 
BOt have presumed to t^; she wis too hap^T in b^ permitted 
to adore her, and in believing nobody was so clever, wA so wise, 
and so good, as well as so hsmdsome, as May Elliott. 
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CHAPTEE XXm. 

LILLY MSETS AH OLD ACQUAIKTANCE. 

« 

These was not a more constant attendant at chnrcli than May 
Elliott — ^there she saw fine people, and the fine people saw her ; 
at least, she thought they did ; and, no doubt, her pretty face 
did sometimes attract the eyes that looked down from the well- 
lined eallery-pews. Lilly, who had never been to church since 
she left Mrs. Boss's, would have liked very well to go too, but 
she had not courage to enter such a place alone ; and May, not 
considering the pink-spotted &ock sumciently in accordance with 
her own ^ilet, did not invite her to accompany her, and yet, 
aware of Lilly's wishes, she did not like to leave her at home 
and alone. " I'll tell you what you shall do, Lilly," said she ; 
" go, and take a walk in Hyde Park ; did you ever see the 
park P" 

" No," said Lilly. 
. " Well, you shall go, then, and I'll show you the way — ^it's 
just straight along tne street, so you can't go wrong ; and I'll 
come round that way for you, as I come out of church ;" and 
Lilly, having her own little ambition, too, and being as proud of 
her linen frock as May was of her silk one, willingly accepted 
the offer. 

As there seemed to be nobody in the park but nurses and 
children, she was neither noticed nor molested; and, having 
strolled about till she thought the service must be almost over, 
she seated herself near the gate, that she might be ready for her 
friend. She had not sat long, before a young woman came and 
sat down beside her. Lilly thought she knew her ; but the girl 
not appearing to recognise her, she did not like to speak. Still, 
she could not take her eyes from the stranger ; and at length, 
the other seemins to notice this scrutiny, turned round and stared 
her Ml in the face. Then Lilly was sure — it was certainly 
.Winny Weston — a good deal altered for the worse ; perhaps, as 
much as Lilly was altered for the better ; she was pale, thin, and 
poorly dressed ; but still it was Winny ; and almost involuntarily 
Lilly pronounced her name. 

" Don't you remember me P" said she. 

" No," answered Winny ; " I never saw you before, to my 
recollection." 

" Don't you remember me up at the Huntsman P" said Lilly. 

" What I* exclaimed Winny, " are you Lilly Dawson, that 

lived up there with them devils P — God forgive me for calling 

^Mem 8o I Why, how you are altered I" 

"So axe you, " answered Lilly •, " 1 ^«jsiv*\. sva^ \\. was ^qm, ^t 
£rst " 
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"Well I may be," repKed TVinny; "hut only tldnk of your 
being in London all the while! For my part, I always thought 
you was dead ; and I said so." 

It is very odd, but people always laugh at the idea of being 
thought dead — ^whilst one's alive it seems so absurd ! And yet, 
as the day will assuredly come when we shall think it a very 
serious matter, one might be tenrpted to wonder where the 
comedy lies ; but it is probably in the contrast. Howbeit, Lilly 
laughed. " What made you think I was dead P" said she. 

" I thought they'd murdered you," said Winny, " as they did 
poor Shorty;" and at the name of Shoriy she burst into a passion 
of tears ; her grief was as fresh as the day she lost him. 

" Did they kill Shorty?" Lilly asked, looking very much 
amazed. 

** I'd lay down my life upon it," answered Winny. 
^ "Who told you P" inquired Lilly. 

** Everything told me," answered Winiry. 

As this was an assertion Lilly could not apprehend, she 
remained silent^ — not unaffected, but surprised and puzzled. 

" But how, in the name of goodness, did you get away from 
them P" inquired Winny. " They said vou had gone to see some 
fidends you had, where they lived oefore they came to the 
Huntsman ; but them might believe them that could. I never 
believed a word they said, for my part." 

" I wouldn't have cousin Luke know where I am for the 
world," said Lilly, suddenly remembering the danger that might 
accrue to her from the recognition. 

"You needn't be afraid he'll know it from me," answered 
Winny. " But now you're out of their clutches, perhaps you 
won't mind telling me what you know about Shorty." 

"I don't know anything," answered Lilly, "except that he 
was sent away for being out o'nights — ^and cousin Luke said he 
staid out drinking." 

" Drinking ! Shorty drink !" cried Winny, indignant at ihe 
imputation on her departed lover ; " Shorty never took a mug of 
beer more than was good for him in his life ! He went out to 
look for Mr. Ryland, and nothing else. Did* you ever know 
what came of old Mr. Rvland P" 

*" No," replied Lilly, blushing from the consciousness that she 
was not telling the whole truth. She* certainly did not knoto 
what had become of the miller ; but she very strongly suspected 
that she knew where his body might be found ; but not for the 
world would she have breathed this thought to any one, not 
even to Philip himself. 

" It's my belief you know more than you like to say," con- 
tinued Winny. " However, never mind; it '11 aILcQ\sv<&Q'v^^<^Tsss6 
day, you see if it don't." 

'' Wia^'i/ come out P'' inqxured Li\\y. 
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" It*8 natural for a person to stand up for their relations, to be 
sure," remarked Winny; "though I don't see that you was much 
beholden to 'em, either. I'm sure you don't look like the same 
person you was when you Uved up there." 

** I'm a great deal liappier, now," observed Lilly. 

" No wonder ! Who wouldn't P" answered Winny, in whom 
the feminine instinct, quickened by her afiection, had bred an 
absolute antipathy to the Littenhaus family. 

"Well, it's well for you you're out of their claws," she con- 
tinued, perceiving that Lilly was not disposed to be communica- 
tive. " I wish poor Philip Bvland was away from them, too." 

" Philip ! Is he there still r" incjuired Lilly, blushing again. 

"Ah," said Winny; "many a time when he came into the 
village he spoke about you, and asked if we could guess where 
you where ; because one day he overheard them saying you had 
run away. But I said I was sure you hadn't the spirit to do it. 
I'm sure I wonder he don't run away, for they lead nim a shock- 
ing Kfe, /know." 

" But how came you to London?" asked Lilly. 

" I never could be happy there, after what happened to poor 
Shorty," said Winny. "Every time I saw them people come 
into the village, my blood boiled so, that I used to teU poor 
mother^ that if I'd been a man, I'd have* done something to them 
—I'm sure I couldn't have helped it." 

" And is your mother in London, too ?" inquired Lilly. 

" No," said Winny ; " what should she do here, poor old soul ! 
No ; I came up to be servant to a family that wanted a strong, 
healthy girl, from the country; but, what with the hard work, 
and the fretting, and one thing or another, I fell ill, and they put 
me into the hospital, and I'm just come out of it." 

" And are you going back to your place P" said Lilly. 

" No ; they say I'm not strong enough for them, and they've 
got another servant," answered Winny; "so I've been to an 
office where they recommend you to places, and I am to go and 
Bee a lady to-morrow." 

As now Lilly saw May Elliott approaching, she rose and took 
leave of Winny, after telling her wiiere she might hear of her. 

" Who was that you were talking to P" said May. 

"It's a girl from the place I came from," answered liUy; 
and then she related Winny's story, omitting, however, the 
charge brought against her cousins, and ending with a request 
that May would recommend her to a place, if she could. 
, "I can recommend her to a very good one," said May. 
'* There was one of our customers asking Mrs. Knox to get her a 
servant only yesterday." 

"Shan I so and tell herP" said L%. 

''Yes, do, said May; " and teU ket to come and call, and I'll 
speak to her this evening." 
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Poor Winny, wlio had come out of the hospital with scarcely 
shilling betwixt her and destitution, gladly accepted the ofFe; 
and in the evening she called at May's lodging at the tim 
appointed. " The family only keep two servants," said Maj 
** and I believe there is a good deal to do, because the gentlema 
IB nearly bhnd. He's a colonel on half-pay; and they nave on] 
One son, and they live at No. 6, Elm's Kow, Lambeth. If yc 
go there to-morrow, and say you were recommended by Mil 
Elliott, at Mrs. Knox's, Mrs. Adams will see you." 

As the girls were at tea, Winny was invited to take some wil 
them; and, before it was over. May was in full possession i 
every particular regarding Winny's nistory and her lover's di 
appearance, which being the subject her heart was always fullc 
she required little inducement to talk about it. May, whoi 
acuteness and knowledge of the ways of the world far exceedc 
that of the other two girls, found her curiosity a good deal e: 
cited by the story; and by her questions she elicited from Lil 
an accoimt of the proceedmgs at the Huntsman, which excited 
still more. 

** Depend on it, those cousins of yours are a bad set, Lilly 
said she, after Winny was gone. 

" Do you think so P" said Lilly. 

'* I've no doubt of it," said May; ** I shouldn't like to lod^ 
with them, I can tell you ! I shouldn't wonder a bit if the 
robbed and murdered the travellers, as Jonathan Bradford w\ 
going to do. Was any body ever missing that lodged there." 

"There was one person," answered Lilly; " and people nev< 
knew what became of him — ^but I think I Jmow." 

" You don't say so !" exclaimed May. " Why, Lilly, you*: 
as bad as they, if you don't tell." 

"I don't mean that they killed him," said Lilly; "I doE 
think they'd do such a thing as that." 

" I dare say they did," said May; "but there's a ring at tl 
bell; go and see who it is;" and the conversation being thus i 
terrupted, the subject was forgotten. 

" Does Miss Elliott live h^re P" inquired the person who hi 
rung at the bell. The voice was that of a man, but in the di 
light of the evening Lilly could not distinguish his feature 
however, she bade him walk in, and as he passed through tJ 
door into May's room, where there was a candle, she saw that 
was Giles Lintock. Unacquainted with the intimacy that hi 
formerly subsisted betwixt her friend and Martha's husband, si 
naturally concluded that he had come in pursuit of her, till si 
understood by their familiar salutation that they were b 
friends. 

" Well, May," said he, " I've found you. out ^t \3b&\»% YxOqr 
lookin^of for yon these two montlia." 

''Hare you?" said she ; " wkat ioT^" 
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** I'll tell you presently/' said lie. " But wliat are you doing P 
lEow are you getting on P" 

" I'm getting on very well," said May. " I'm show- woman at 
Mrs. £iiox's, m Oxf(»rd Street." 

" And who's that girl that let me in P" 

" She's a girl that works there, that I let Hve with me.'* 

" Well, just send her out of the way, will you P I want to 
speak to you about something particular. ' 

** Speak on, she won't hear you," said May ; " I heard her go 
into the next room and ^ut the door" 

** WeU," said Giles, " as I said before, I've been looking for 
you these two months. Mr. Cro/pley, the lawyer, wants to see 
you." 

" Wants to see me." 
.. " Yes ; but it's to be a great secret, whatever it is — so to begin, 

r>u must not mention to anybody that he wants you, nor uiat 
came to look for you." 
, " But what can he want me for P Is it my father that wants 
meP" 

*' I don't know ; but I don't think it is. It's two months now 
since Mr. Cropley sent for me ; and when I went, I found it was 
to ask me if I irnew where you were. I said I didn't ; and he 
bade me try and find out for him. I didn't dare go and ask your 
aunt myself : but at last I got somebody else to ask her ; and 
when I told Mr. Croplej I had discovered you, he desired me to 
come up to London and find out what you were doing and how 
you were living." 

" What's that to him P" said May. 

" That I suppose he'll teU you himself," said Giles ; " only I 
was to make out as much about you as I could and let him know; 
80 I shall write to him by the post to-morrow." 

When Giles was gone, Lilly emerged from the bedchamber, 
not a little alarmed. Of her previous history, her present bene- 
factress (and a benefactress she really was) knew scarcely any- 
thing, for May was too entirely occupied with herself to have 
much curiosity to spare for other people's affairs. That LiUy had 
had unkind relations and an unhappy home was nearly all she 
knew, till Winny's story had led to some further explanations ; 
\mt I^y now felt it advisable to enter into other particulars, since 
it was necessary to secure May's silence. She therefore narrated 
her past adventures ; and pointed out the danger she apprehended 
£r<mi Giles lintock should he recognise her. *' If he knew who it 
was that opened the door to him, I'm sure he'd tell my cousin," 
«aid she, after concluding her story. 

** I dare say he would," said May ; " but, of course, I sha'n't 
tell Mm who it WB^, you know ;" and May meant what she said. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SBL7I8HNSS8 ANP JHEVOnOlS. 

It is a trite thing to say, tkst maaij good qualities may harbour 
with many bad ones ; and May Elbott, with all her imperfections, 
had yet her virtaes too. She was good-natnred, good-tempered, 
.and benevolent. Even her extrayagance was not aLto^ether sel- 
£sh, for she was as re^j to giye away money, when ske had it. 
Ma to spend it on herself; bat then she yery seldom had it to 
give, except it was on the day she received her salary ; by the 
next, it was generally gone for some superfluity quite inconsistent 
with her condition. 

Her intentions towards lilly were, in the first instance, really 
£enen>us and kind. She required her to pay nothing for her 
kdging ; the only outlay demanded of h^ was, that 3ie should 
ioznisn her share of the breakfast and the Sunday's provision ; 
and on this footing they began. 

Jn return, LLLly worked fike a slave for May. She lighted the 
£re, prepared the breakfast^ cleaned the rooms, dressed the Sun- 
day's dinner ; and sat up at night to mend her stockings, and do 
whatever jobs of work she needed ; and thiJ3 she did with the 
^eatest delight, and thinking she was doing nothing. But it 
was not long before her devotion was ftirther taxed. When a 
loaf or half a pound of tea was wanted, Lilly was sent to fetch it ; 
imd May would say, "pay it, Lilly, wHl you r for I've no change ;" 
till, gradually, Lilly paid everything for May, as far as her money 
wouM ^, and had nothing to lay out upon herself. Still, not 
« suspicion crossed Lilly's mind, nor a thought degrading to her 
idol. As long as the money lasted, it was paid without a murmur 
CT a regret. 

But unfortunately Lilly's small wages could not long furnish 
May's necessities. May could not eat salt butter, but must have 
fresh, at sixteenpence a pound ; th^i she liked a drop of cream 
to her tea in the morning, and n^ust have it sweetened with white 
sugar ; and as her wante were all according to the same scale, 
laUy's means socm became inadequate to supply them. Inex* 
penenced in matters of eoonomy, she had net foreseen this diffi- 
cult, and had commenced by partaking <^ the same fare that 
was provided for her fidend ; but, as soon as she perceived that 
their fimds were failing, she began to curtail her own share of 
the indulgences that there might be the more for May. She ate 
her bread without butter, and drank her tea without sugar. May 
was much too quick-sighted not to observe this, and she would 
really rather that Lilly had fared the same as lLec«.«^% Vso^^N^sst. 

generosity went no further : it cowML^lfife^c«w^^<i^«a.^!^^^^^• 
aeouuf, umahevery 80<mT5eeaine^iMW^V>Tfcvt«^^3"=*5a.>&i^R«»w 
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auite a matter of course that Lilly sliould breakfast on a crust of 
ory bread, whilst she had a new roll and butter ; and that she 
should have cream and sugar, whilst Lilly had none. 

Then, Lilly never grujm)led, but always seemed so satisfied, 
thftt there could be no occasion to pity her privations ; besides, 
she considered that it was a great thing for Lilly to have a lodging 
on such easy terms ; whilst Lilly thought that to lodge with May, 
on any terms, was happiness enough. Nor was her ^atitude at 
all diminished by May's selfishness and want of principle. Prac- 
tically, Lilly's ethics were unexceptionable, but she was utterly 
devoid of theory ; nobody had ever taken the trouble to teach 
her any. 

Abel White might perhaps have done so, had he been ftdly 
aware of her uninstructed state ; but her love for him, her habits 
of obedience, and her naturally good disposition stood her in 
stead of principles, and prevented his discovering the amount of 
Jier i&piorance. A savage from the wilds of Australia could not 
have less ideas of duty man Lilly had. Obedience was the single 
virtue she had been taught ; and when she was not acting under 
its influence, instinct was her only guide. Thus, the faults of 
May's character did not repel her, for she did not see them as 
faults. 

But the httle manage could not long be supported upon Lilly's 
savings, and the hour of difficulty drew nigh ; she blushed crimson 
the &st time she had occasion to tell May she had no money to 
pay for the butter. 

" Very well," said May ;" tell the man you forgot to take the 
money with you, and that you will bring it to morrow ;" and 
Inlly obtainea the butter and whatever else she wanted, by apro» 
mise of payment on the following day ; but without saying she 
had forgotten the money. She rally expected May would have 
given it her the next morning ; but, as nothing was said on the 
subject, she supposed it had escaped her memory; or that, as 
usual, " she had no change." 

The young people at Mrs. Knox's were paid either by the 
freek or the month. Those of the higher class, hke May, were 
paid monthly; the subordinate ones, like Lilly, received their 
money every Saturday night. When LiUy received her little 
salary at the end of the week, she called on ner way home, at the 
shops where she was a debtor, and discharged the accounts ; but» 
as sne had only six shillings a week, and there had been a late 
purchase of tea and sugar, she arrived at home with an empty purse. 

" What have you got for dinner to-morrow P" inquired May. 
*' I declare I'm starving, with those nasty mutton-hashes we have 
every day at Mrs. Knox's !" 

'1 haven* t got anything yet," answered Lilly, 

Well, I should like a bit of 8omet\mig Nexy nice," said May j 
« nice tender beefsteak would do; \>uti umiii) SJsi TDN&\»\i^ <5q5u 

behest part." ; 
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" He won't cnt it from the best part; unless I take the moneys 
with me," answered Lilly. 

" Well, then, take the money," said May. 

" I haven't got any more," returned Lilly. " It took it all to 
pay the things we owed for." 

" What thmgs P" inquired May. 

"What we've been having tins week," returned Lilly. ** You' 
know I owed for the tea and sugar, and everything." 

" How could you be so stupid, Lilly P" said May ; " when you 
know I'm so particular about having something for dinner on 
Simday, and I told you only yesterday that I was sick at the 
sight of Mrs. Knox's dinners." 

" I thought we must pay," answered LiQy, innocently. 

" Well, out there was no such hurry I Couldn't you wait till 
the month's up P and then I shall have plentjr of money myself." 

Lilly saw that she had been extremely stupid, and tlutt she had 
deprived May of the good dinner she had relied on to make 
amends for the hashed mutton. However, she promised to go 
and see what could be done with the butcher. 

" Tell him you'll pay him on Monday," said May ; and Lilly 
obeyed, and on this promise obtained the meat and the other 
things she required, and brought them home to May; who» 
as soon as her wishes were gratified, was perfectly contented, 
troubling herself not at all about how the promise was to be M- 
filled. 

But though to please May was Lilly's first object in life, yet 
her satisfaction on this occasion was very much alloyed; for 
she now comprehended that her friend nad no money, and 
she had made this promise whilst perfectly aware thut she 
could not fulfil it; and, do what she would, she could not 
shake off the uneasiness this consciousness occasioned her. Yet, 
what could she do P She could not let May go without such 
a. dinner as she could relish — ^that was impossible ! May's wants 
and wishes must be complied with; yet her natural integrity 
was painfully wounded by the deception she had practised. On 
the following day, however, when she saw how much May en- 
joyed the dinner; and (there being more than i^e could eat 
iierself,) how kindly she made Lilly share the steak with her, 
instead of allowing her to dine on a bit of cold bacon — a relic of 
the previous Sun<my's repast, as she had intended — she consoled 
herself. On the ensuing Saturday May would receive her 
money, and then these litue difficulties would cease ; and, in the 
meantime, Lilly was so happy, and May was so kind ! 

" I saw such a lovely shawl in Bond Street, to-day," said May. 
" I'd have bought it directiy if I had had tiie money with me. 
It would suit my new lilac silk so beautifully !" Lilly wishftd^Xssv 
had enough to buy tiie shawl for Aibc ^©Ml*, %sA.^^^^^^ft^7^'^ 
much that the money, when it casa© m, TosjaJt ^o lost ^^^T^^^^l 
and rent inatead of being demoted to tYie ^dsyrosa^^'^^^^i^^^s^ 
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person. She felt also rather embarrassed by a little need of her 
own, which would oblige her to spend her week's wages on her- 
self, instead of devoting it to May, as had been the case for some 
time back. Her shoes were so wc»m, that she conld scarcely 
keep them on her feet, and she was getting quite ashamed of 
appearing in them at Mrs. Xnoz*8 ; whilst, for the last Sunday 
or two, she had actually re&ained from walking out, on aooount 
of their dilapidated condition. 

Feeling, therefore, tibiat tiie shoes most be purchased, though 
aorrr to appropriate the money to her own use, when she lefb 
work on Saturday ni^t, she proceeded at cmce to a shop in tho 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square, for the purpose of providing 
herself with what she needed. It was a small " emporium,"— 
such was the name with which it was dignified — ^kept by a man 
and his wife, he seUxng shoes on one side, whilst she sold gloves 
and haberdashery on une other. It was a busy night, and a busy 
hour; and Lilly had to wait whilst several persons who were 
raeviously there were served. Amongst the rest was a respect- 
able-lookiig elderly woman in inoarain^, who was buying a pair 
of black cotton gloves, and who, when she was served, mstead of 
leaving the shop, seated hers^ on a stool, as if she were waiting 
£>r some one. Lilly had just got her shoes, and had laid down 
her money for them, when the woman, whose bade was towards 
her, rose and moved to the door. 

" Are you ready P" said a voice. 

** Yes, she replied. ** Have we anywhere else to go to-night, 
HbilipP" 

^ ^xou dropped ihis, ma'am," said Lilly, who was waiting for 
sixpence out of her two half-oro^nats. 

'* Thank you, my dear," said the stranger, taking a little parcel 
Hiat had fallen mm her lap. " I'm not used to this bustling 
place, and it will be well if I don't lose myself before I'm out of it." 

All the blood in Li%'s heart seemed to rash inio her cheeks 
as those words were uttered. Sionld she speak P Should she 
let them goP It was Mrs. Syiaiid and ^yiip : he so grown so 
altered, that she would not mive recognised him, had not his 
Aother called him by his name : her earliest friends, whom she 
had never ceased to love — they who had first shown her kind- 
ness, and awakened her heart out of its death-like sleep. They 
had looked at her and not spoken ; perhaps they did not know 
her P Perhaps she had forfeited their good opimon by running 
9emj P AndC whilst she hesitated, they nad disappeared. 

Tne opportunity of addresob^^ them no BO<mer seemed lost, 

iiian Lilly felt desperate ; and, poi^iing through ihe throng, 

she rushed afber tnem the way they had gone ; but they hiul 

iaraedinto B(ane shop or street, &»r she oould not find them, and, 

_^feg' vmnlj- seeking meim foe some Ixme, she went home, over- 

<*w»^ with grief and rezadoa at i^sst ofm i^o^^^ . 
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When she reached the lodging, May, who was generally 
allowed to leave Mrs. Enox's St an earlier hour than liJlj, was 
there before her. She had got two candles lighted, and was 
standing before an old dim looking-glass, in a carved frame, 
whose spotted face but indistinctly reflected her pretty figure, 
ttjmff on a new shawl. 

** r say, Lilly, isn't Hob a beauty P*' said she, as her oompaniant 
entered. 

*' It's beautiM !" answered Lilly ; " what a handsome border 
it has ! Have you bought it P" 

** Yes ; I could not help it," replied May ; "it will loot lorely 
with my lilac silk, won't itP" 

" How well you look in it !" exclaimed "Laity, eoaitemplatin^ 
May with admiring eyes. 

" Do you think I do P" said May. " I'm so glad I bought it ! 
But it cost a world of money !" 

" Did itP" said Lilly. 

" I believe it did," said May, with a smile and a significant nod; 
" but la, Lilly, what's the world worth, if one can't indulge one's 
Yancy now and thenP" 

% had no disposition to dispute this impHed ariom. for d» 
thought May had every right in the world to indulge her fancy ; 
whilst May was so supremely happy in the possession of tiioe 
shawl, that, for some time, she quite forgot that it was necessary 
to prepare for the next day's dinner. But she remembered 
it at last, and asked lilly what she had provided. 

" I did not know what to get," said Lilly. 

*' Oh, get anything !" said May, still too much occupied widi 
her new acquisition to care much for what generally mterested 
her considerably. 

** Will you give me some money, ]dease P" said Lilly, puttini^ 
on. her bonnet to hide her blushes. 

'' Haven't you got any P" said May, turning sharply round. 

** No !" replied Lilly ; " I've only a shiUiDg ; for i was obliged 
to buy a pair of shoes, and I forgot to bring away the sixpeooe 
change." 

'' How unlucky !" said May, impatiently ; " and there's tike 
woman wanting her rent. I'm sure I don't know what's to be 
done!" 

Lilly felt quite distressed, and wished her shoes back in de 
man's shop. 

However, the rent was paid, and the dinner was bought, and 
they went on again as before ; that is, livinff <m subh credit as 
they could get, and on Lilly's small wages, ufr May had not mx^ 
pence left of hers, so large a portion hmag be^i spent upoa the 
shawl. 
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Lilly scarcely hoped it would be of anj use, but, as in th^ 
present state of her finances sixpence was a sum by no means 
below her consideration, she bethought herself of calling at the 
shoe shop on the Monday morning, to tell the man that she had 
not received her change. Fortunately, he had observed her sudden 
exit, and had replaced the money in his till. " It was your own 
&ult," said he ; "I put down the sixpence, but you ran out of 
ihe shop as if you was frightened." 

''It was to speak to somebody that had left a parcel," an- 
swered Lilly. 

" The parcel would have been safe enough," said the man. 
** We should have sent it in to her — she lives next door." 

" Does she P" said Lilly, eagerly turning back. " Does Mrs. 
Hyland live next door P" 

" Yes, she does," replied the man. " I saw her pass out two 
ininutes ago." 

Here was news for Lilly, who had been grieving ever since 
Saturday over her own want of resolution. J^ow, she resolved 
flhe would see them. She would call at night as she came from 
i^ork, and she was quite happy and excited all day in the expecta- 
tion of the visit. But, when the evenine: came, her heart almost 
failed her ; and, when she reached the door, she had not courage 
to open it. Perhaps they would not be glad to see her ; perhaps 
they would not remember her at all. 

iU was a shop where meal, and seeds, and bread-stufis were 
eold, and Lilly stood on the step, looking in through the glass 
door to reconnoitre the interior. Behind the counter stood an 
elderly sickly-looking woman, wearing the dress of a widow ; 
and a young lad near the desk was just taking off his jacket and 
apron, and putting on a black coat ; — ^but these were not her 
friends. Could the shoemaker be mistaken P She feared so, for, 
on looking at the name over the door, it was not Itylandt but 
Dewar I 

"Allow me to pass P" said a YOimg man, moving her aside, 
whilst a hand was placed on the latch of the door. 

" Now or never V* thought Lilly, and, with a faltering voice, 
she murmured " Philip !" 

" Did you speak to me P" said he, looking her in the face, but 
evidently not knowing her. 

"Pm Lilly Dawson, that you knew at the Himtsman," said 
jshe, 
^^ What !" Baid he, taking hold of her arm, and drawing her 
^^ the light, "you're not Lilly DawBouV* 
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" Yea, I am," she answered. "I saw you and Mrs. E.yland 
at the shoe-shop next door ; that's the way I knew you were 
here." 

** Ck>me in !" said he. ** How you are altered, to be sure ! I 
should never have known you if you had not spoken. Mother !" 
cried he, leading her into a little room behind^ the shop, ** who 
do you think tms is P" 

"Lauk knows, my dear! "Who is it?" said Mrs. Syland, 
putting on her spectacles, and peering up at Lilly. 

" It's Lilly Dawson, the little girl tuat used to live at the 
Suntsman.' 

" You don't say so !" said Mrs. Eyland. " Well, I should 
never have known her, I declare !'* 

" So you took my advice, and ran away, Lilly P" said Philip. 
" "Well, you were quite right. I should nave followed your ex- 
ample, I believe, if I couldn't have got away by any other 



means." 



" But what are you doing, child, and how do you live P" in- 
quired Mrs. Kyland ; and, thereupon, Lilly told them how she 
was situated, and was gradually led to narrate the history of her 
adventures, which created no bttle interest in the breasts of her 
ai^tors ; but what puzzled them most was the strange desire 
manifested by Luke to marry a person for whom he had always 
evinced the greatest contempt, and from whose alliance, it seemed 
to them, no advantage was to be gained. 

** If he saw you now, Lilly," said Philip, "I shouldn't wonder 
at his wisW to marry you ; yon are so much improved !" aud 
as, when Phinp made this remark, his eyes apneared to survey 
her with considerable satisfaction, Lilly blushea, and felt a little 
stir about her heart, accompanied by a sudden wish that she had 
had on her Sunday frock. 

" Phihp was very unhappy there at the mill," said Mrs. 
E>yland. 

" And I was much worse off after you were gone, Lilly," said 
Phihp, interrupting his mother, " for then I had no friend ; and 
often and often I wished you back again, I can tell you, when I 
wag obliged to go to bed with a scanty dinner and no supper." 

" But he bore it all for my sake," said Mrs. Eyland, " and 
without complaining, too ; for 1 never knew how badly he was off 
till my brother died." 

She then proceeded to inform Lilly, that the late Mr. Dewar, 
the owner oi the shop they were then in, was her brother ; that 
he had a very comfortable business, and was doing extremely 
well, till an unfortunate accident had caused his death. When 
he found his end approaching, he had advised his wife, who was 
very sickly, to send for Mrs. Eyland and Philip, to come up andL 
assist her with the business ; hia own. %otl \>evx\!^ oi^ looisNs^^* 
and not £t to underake the managemeiit oi Vb. 
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'' As I always hoped to end my days at the mill," said Mrs. 
Syland, " and never conld abide liondon when I came np to see 
my brother, I was very unwilling to hear of this ; but when I 
mentioned it to Philip, and I found how unhappy he was with 
them Littenhaus folks, and how glad he'd be to get away, I got 
Mr. Cobb to mention it to Sir Lawrence ; and very well ne 
behayed about it, to be sure. He got Philip off his apprenticeship 
with Mr. Luke ; and he says, for all that, he shall naye the mill 
when he's twenty-one, if he likes to take it." 

Lilly went home hapmer than she had eyer been in her life 
after this interview, jjbe Rylands were so kind and friendly, 
and all her former loTe for them was so vividly re-awakened m 
her heart ! And her intercourse with them now was so different 
to what it had been formeatlj, when she had been the poor 
drudging Cindeiella. l^ow, she was a smart, pretty girl, to 
whom Philip felt naturally disposed to be gallant ; and whom his 
mother treated as an old fiiend ; inviting ner to dine with them 
on Sunday, and to call frequently and see them. Betwixt her 
idolized May Elliott, on the one hand, and the Kylands, on the 
other, how ridi she was in friends ! She, who for so long a 
period had nevCT seen a single gleam from the light of love oa 
ner path. Amidst alltiiis joy, however, there was one little dark 
spot, and that was the mortmcation she felt at not being able to 
xnake a better appearance when she went to dine with her friends 
on Sunday. She had got a pair of new, strong, dumsy shoes, 
certainly ; for she had oought them for use, and not for orna- 
ment ; out her bonnet was none of the best ; and the sun and the 
washing-tub had oonsidenbly tarnished the lustre of the pink 
gingham. 

Before she joined housekeeping with May, she had been laying 
by money for the purpose of indtuging herself with a little finery ; 
but her savings had all been dissolved into fresh butter and white 
sugar for her friend ; and she had never been able to purchase an 
arocle for herself. Mrs. Kyland and her son were so well 
dressed, too, that it was the more mortifying to appear before 
them in such shabby attire. If she could only buy a frock, there 
was plenty of time to get it made, and, by forestalling a couple 
of weeks* waees, she might have done it perfectly ; but then what 
was May to do for her luxuries P How could she ever confess to 
having bought a frock when there was nothing for the Sunday's 
dinner ? She felt she could not — it would be so unkind to May, 
and so selfish ! — so she did not do it ; but contented l^erself wiwi 
her old clothes, or raUier submitted to them ; for the conscious- 
ness of them never left her all day ; diminishing her confidence, 
and marring the completeness of her satisfaction. 

Mtb. Byland, however, was very kind ; she thought nothing 

About her dress ; whilst Philip admired her smooth hair and s<^ 

blue eyes and deUoeJbe HBttaieB; and t^iOQk!^\ifit ^^M«St»dfifli 
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prottier &om oontsastiiig wliafc she was with what she had been. 
Ser modesty and timidity pleased them too ; they wondered to 
£nd her not at ail spoiled b^ liying in London and ^rowin^ pretty^ 
Bat Lilly was always thinking of somebody dse — 8^<£>m Kii 
kcanelf ; and was, therefore, not easily spoiled. 

As May had always her own engagements and diversions for « 
Sunday fm;emoon, and as she never invited Lilly to accompany 
her on these occasions, the latter was at liberty to spend the day 
with her friends, after she had cooked May's dinner, which sliA 
did with nnfailing punctuality^ before she thought of her own 
ffeasnres. Thns, her intimacy with the Byknds improved 
mpdtf, and everybody who knows the chann of meeting an old 
jMquiUTitanne in a Strang place wiM easily comprehend thia^ 
Sometimes, too, she ran m of an evening, as she came from her 
iroric; and not nnfreqnently she met Phihp taking a stroE at that 
iMnr, when the business of the day was gone ; aid then he wonld 
gm her his arm and walk home with h^ ; an4 they would talk 
mrer past times, and laugh at the recollection of the " stupid little 
nd," and l^e half-starved boy ; and the hundies of bread and 
3ie lumps (xf padding she used to secrete for him. In short, th^ 
grew, m>m ^y to day, more familiar, nu^e unreserved, mors 
«&ctionate with each other. For all that passed between them* 
ihey might have been brother and sister; but the animated 
oooiiitenances, the sparkling eyes, and the bounding hearts with 
which they met, were evid^ces of a sentim^ not purely 
fratemaL However, they did not trouble themselves to aaalyco 
iheir own feeling ; they were happy — ^that was sufficient. 

JPhilip's situation too was a pleasant one enough. Under the 
instructions of the widow, whose ill health rendered her pexv 
sonally inactive, he carried on the buffiness, whidi frurnished nim 
both with emplo3rment and a small remuneration for his services. 
Lilly also was promoted to a salary of ten shillings a week, 
vhimi, with her own limited wants and quiet habits, would have 
made her rich, could she have retained her money for her owa 
m». But May, who was ever in arrears, still k^ her purso 
wmptjj and her wardrobe ill furnished ; whilst Lilly's idolatnyiui 
kre scarcely permitted her to feel the wrong eke soffend. 
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BSEAEESS AHSJLDI 



It is not to be supposed that Lilly's intimai^ wi& tiie fiyla&ds 
eonld continue without the repeated ooeurrence of Maf 'a naaae^ 
and frequent dissertatioas on iieT Ixwadc^ «a!^i&ssc^% ^oaiSu'^cM^ 
IMq^ was Jnelmed fca^ % je^t, itw«a ^«««i3^i iSi,%fc«si?i»«^* 
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tliis unknown idol. He would select some particularly ngly, ill- 
dressed girl in tlie street, and ask Lilly ii that was not Mfty 
Elliott ; or he would tell her that, at last, he really had seen her ; 
he had been to Mrs. Knox's with an acquaintance who went to 
buy a bonnet, and May had served them : and then he would 
proceed to laud her in the most hyperbolical manner, to Lilly's 
great delight, till she found he was quizzing her. 

But, as JPhilip had insight enough to comprehend that Lilly's 
enthusiastic attiachments were the results of her own character, 
rather than the consequence of other people's deserts, his 
curiosity was, in reality, not the least excited about May, any 
more than hers was excited about him. Indeed, for her part, 
the idea she entertained of Philip was anything but flattering. 
*' Some country hobbitihoy of a miller's boy" was the way she 
designated hhn in her own mind, rashly concluding that poor 
Lilly's friends were not likely to be very mteresting to her. But 
she was mistakcti. Their acquaintance at length originated in 
the accident of Lill^r's being confined one Sunday by a bad cold 
and sore throat, wmch obliged her to remain in bed, instead of 
paying her accustomed visit to her Mends. She had been 
unweU when they had last seen her; and, apprehending that 
augmented indisposition was the cause of her absence, l?hili^ 
caOed to inquire for her. 

He had never visited her hitherto, but as he had oflen walked 
home with her, he knew very weU where she Uved, and ringing 
at the door, he inquired for Miss Dawson. The woman who 
answered him said she beheved she was at home, and bidding 
him ascend to the third story, and " take the door facing him, 
she left him to find his own way. 

" Who's there P Come in !" said a voice that was not Lilly's. 

However, Philip obeyed and entered. " I beg pardon, ' he 
said ; " I came to mquire for Lilly Dawson." 

"Oh! Lilly's in bed with a cold," said May, turning upon 
him her brignt face; for she had got a new bonnet, and was 
laying it on at the glass, and being conscious that it was 
extremely becoming, her features were, just at that moment, 
illuminated with pleasure. 

" Can this be May Elliott ?" thought Philip, whilst he pro- 
oeeded to say that he .had called, fearing Lilly was ill, as they 
had not seen her for some days. 

" Come in," said May. " x ou needn't be frightened at me ;" 
for, somewhat surprised at what he saw, he stood with the door 
in his hand, ready to retreat. " If you'll come in and sit down," 
said she, " I'll teU Lilly you are here." 

Philip did sit down, but he felt more confused and bewildered 

Utan he had ever done in his life. May Elliott appeared to him 

aJadjr of the very first water. Tke elegance of her attire and 

the easy self-posseBsion of lier aar au^Tftaxflict c^\«> ^A2ii<&^\^5ssk« 
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and tbrew him aback. In short, if he had been suddenly intro* 
doc^ into the presence of Majesty itself, he conld scarcely have 
been more impressed. 

"Lilljr*s nght this time, certainly," thought he, as May 
stroped into the adjoining room. 

'< liOly would have been very glad to have risen to see her 
friend, but that was out of the question, she was too ill ; so May 
had the charge of entertaining him — a charge which, however, 
she cheerfully performed, and, indeed, voluntarily incurred, for 
Philip's modesiy would have prompted him to take an immediate 
leave, had she not given him marked encouragement to stay* 
But although flattered himself aad admiring her, he found it 
impossible to recover his self-possession. The tone of May's 
manners and conversation were so entirely different to those of 
any woman he had met before, that he felt as if he were in the 
presence of a being of another race altogether. Certainly, his 
experience had been extremely limited; whilst such a pheno* 
laenon as May Elliott might have startled an older man from 
Yds propriety. Nevertheless, the consciousness of his confusion 
mortified hun extremely, aad he was never less pleased with 
Hiilip Jlyland than at the moment he closed the door of the 
lady's apartment. But for this self-dissatisfaction, it is probable 
that, however much he admired her, he might never have made 
any further advances towards her acquaintance. But, unfortu* 
nBtely, his pride was wounded ; he felt that she must look upon 
him as a shy, shamefaced boy ; and for a youth of eighteen to 
be so thought of by a pretty woman, is a severe trial to his self- 
love. It was, therefore, rather resentment at her superiority^ 
than a desire to see her again, that determined him to take the 
earliest opportunity of repeating his visit. He would show her 
that he was not the awkward, stupid clown she doubtless took 
him for! and with this manful determination, he returned on the 
following evening, Lilly's indisposition furnishing a sufficient 
excuse £r his visit. 

May was always well dressed, but this not being Sunday, her 
attire was less dazzling, and her demeanour consequently less 
imposing than it had been the day before, so that Philip's pro- 
ject of vindicating his manhood, and recovering his own self- 
esteem, was of more easy execution than he had expected, whilst 
May, who in the morning had thought it a pity so handsome a 
young man should be such a booby, began to suspect that it must 
nave been the power of her own charms that had occasioned his 
confusion. It is true she supposed him to be Lilly's lover, but 
that was no reason he should not admire her, nor that she 
should abstain from making herself a^eeable to him; and thus,. 
each, under the influence of gratified vanity, showed tkeTc^^^Vi^*^ 
to* the best advantage. It is true, tVievt co\i^FeT«».>asyQL'^^'^^3*5^^ 
Tsaded, for apart &om Lilly, they kad no sub^i^ci^ ^i ^kj \s^«ts^ 
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to duGoss except themseHes, far in those days books weire 
exp^isire artieles, and Philip had little reading and she les& 
But that one subject, ourselves, is an inexhaustible one, pro- 
yided we can ^ a good hearer — ^there is the only diffieulty. 

Strange that it should be so! — ^What do we studj metaphysiai 
for, or read novels — ^which should be metaphysics in action — ^but 
to get a peep into men's minds and motives P and possibly, if we 
wvre qmte sure they would tell us their minda azid motives, we 
might be more pa^oent. But there is the rob — ^who dare be 
candid, except to some rare soul to whom we can speak as to adof 
eonseience I Men flee the Truth, and are so unaccustomed to 
her fiMse, that it a£&u^ts them. We live in a continual seeming, 
aaxd they are considered the safest and surest in society, who 
practiee this seeming with the. most unvarying fidelity. The 
cxLtspeakers are all sufferers by their honesty; they are not 
^ dweBers in decencies," and whilst they rend their own veil, 
every man trembles for Hie integrity of his. Time and expe* 
vience teach them prudence, mU, at length, they learn to 
accommodate themselves to the climate, like some poor tropteal 
plant that is obliged to modify its nature to new circumstaneea^ 
wd oe»«, to d.:S ite flower, «rd fruite in «i i^ni.! atmo. 
•j^re. 

Bat in the present instance, the incitement to listen wa8 
sofficient to procure eax^ speaker an attentive auditor, for eadt 
was an object of lively curiosity to the other. When M&r 
zekted her own history and adventures, after her own mamur 
•—that is, wkh variations — representing herself as the victim of 
parental barbarily and an unhappy passion, Philip was moved 
with pity and indignation, and the effect the story produced 
upon him was not at all to be wondered at. He had never read 
a novel or romance in his life, and May's story was a rcmiance to 
kbn, narrated, too, by the lovely lips of the lieroine ! Then her 
eonfidenoe was so flattering ! — ^the transition firom the previous 
embarrassment to the present ease and familiarity so gratifying i 
No wonder he f[>rgot Lilly as he bent his arms on the taSe 
before him, imd witili flushed cheeks sat looking into May's 
Inri^t eyes. 

TkBD. she questioned him about himself, and inquired tfas 

history of his heart. ^ Had he never loved P" And PhiHp 

scarcely knew how to answer. When he entered that room, he 

had fancied he loved Lilly, but now he began to doubt it. IMir 

had never flushed his cheek, or sent his blood careering throu^ 

his veins as May did. They had met with pleasure and parted 

in kindness, and he went home and slept easily on his pillow ; 

but this night there was no sleep for Philip ; he had drunk of 

^e Syren's cup, and was in a state of intoxication ! May's eyes 

^^ad said such things to him — to \mn, a ^oun^ country lad, who 

^<m/ jbeea sesreeljr acqiuaiited witkv way "^iQii&fioa «s£«\^ W T&si^ilasssL 
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and Lilly. He seemed to Iiaye awakened into a new world, and 
what a bright world it seemed. 

Bat Lilly ! what was to become of herP Fortunately, he had 
nerer mentioned the word love; but still, as he had fancied him- 
self Attached to her, he feared he must hare betrayed something 
of the sort by his manner. But probably she had not imder- 
stood it; so simple, so humble, so inexperienced; it was not 
VikxAj that she should ; and still less likely that she should have 
entertained any corresponding sentiment. Her feehng for him 
was, doubtless, entirely that of a sister ; and he would always be 
a Inrotiier to her, and ao all he could to serve her. So he con- 
scded and cajoled himself; not quite easy, the while, however^ 
about her ; but, whenever Lilly s pale lamp sought to put forth . 
its modest ray. May Elliott's flarmg torch would start up in- 
stantly and put it out. 

Meantime, May slept cahnly, and awoke refreshed ; not that 
she was much less pleased witn Philip than he was with her ; but 
^e feeling was different. The effect she had produced upon him 
appeared to her the most natural thing in the world, and it oeca* 
aifltied nothing beyond a pleasing excitement. It would be very 
iateresting to observe the progress of her influraioe; as to whi^ 
might be the result of their acquaintance it did not occur to hear 
to consider. ITeither did the thought of Lilly's probable pain 
give her any concern ; for, with all her good nature, she never 
saw anybody that stood in her own way ; if they had that mis- 
£»time, she invariably ran them down without m^cy. Her good 
nature, which had gained her much good liking amongst her 
eompanions, was never practised at any personal expense. She 
would willingly do a kind thins, if it cost her nothing ; but h^ 
benevolence never extended beyond this. It is true, that she 
would give away her money occasionally, when her purse was 
iaS^ but this was only from her natural recklessness and extra- 
vagance ; for she would give it to one, whilst she owed it to 
another ; and she would not have refrained from purchasing a 
i^w shawl that took her fancy, though her dearest friend had 
been starving. For her, there was no individuality but her own ; 
she only conceived of others as in relation to herself; and out of 
these relations they had no existence whatever f(nr her. 

In abort. May Elliott was a thorough specimen of a certain 
class of women — dazzling and dangerous — with a sufficient, 
veneering of pleasing qualities to fascinate, and a sufficient aUoy 
of bad ones to destroy, her victims — ^victims of her character, not 
of her designs. She (Ud not mean to harm them; onlf, wlulst 
galloping on to her own ends, she could not help running over 
Siem. 
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CHAPTEE XXVn. 

AND Lilly's fbail babk swallowed up in the toetex. 

On the tensuinff Sunday, Lilly, considering herself well, resolved, 
ais soon as she nad prepared May's dinner, for her own was a 
small matter, to go, as she had frequently done before, to the 
!Bylands, accompany them to the lutemoon service, and spend 
me evening with them. These Sundays, so spent, were the hap- 
piest days she had ever known. "We are drawn by a singular tie 
to those whom we meet far from the locality of our first acquaint- 
ance ; and to this bond in the present instance were added others. 
On Lilly's part, jptitude for early kindness, affection for the 
mother, and incipient love for the son. On Mrs. E>yland's, a 
motherly feeling, engendered by pity and approbation j for she 
thought the way this forlorn young creature, cast upon the world 
without a friend, had contrived to earn her bread, was very ere- 
ditable to her ; and on Philip's there had been altogether a tender 
interest, compounded of gratitude, pity, and a lively sense of her 
ingenuous character and eager affections, together with the private 
opinion, that she was really a very sweet-looking girl. And so 
she was — much prettier than May Elliott to a wise eye ; for 
May's beauty was merely physical, Lilly's shone out from within. 

So, having given May all sne wanted, scarcely stopping to eat 
her own morsel, she set off to join her friends. PhHip was 
standing at the door, with his hat on. She saw him before ho 
Saw her, and she observed that he was looking somewhat 
annoyed; but the moment his eye fell upon her, nis features 
lighted up with satisfaction, and hers reflected the joy. 

** Ah, Lilly, I'm so glad you're come !" he said. " My mother's 
just putting on her bonnet for church, and you'll go with her." 

« Yes." said Lilly. 

" That's a good girl," replied Philip. " There, just go up and 
tell her so, will you P" 

" Yes," answered Lilly ; and she entered the house immediately 
for the purpose ; " and Lilly !" cried Philip, calling after her, 
" tell my mother that, as she has you to go with her, I needn't ; 
I want to go somewhere else." 

"Yes," answered LiUy, in a flatter key, for this last addition 
to his commands let her down at least a semi-tone. 

The truth was, that Philip had reckoned on being free that 

afternoon, by having engagea his cousin, young Dewar, to accom- 

jpany his mother, which ne did not usually do, as they belonged 

^^/^rezz^ denominations. The Bylands were Dissenters, and the 

others attended the Establislied C5Viwt<^. "BuViViJa mother, being 

^somewhat of a bigot, had obiected to Vk<B\iof ^ ^xsiSii£m%\sia^^. 
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mise. Her health did aot admit of her going to church herself^ 
but she insisted on the strict orthodoxy of Peter. 

" I can't think where Philip wants to go !" said Mrs. E jland, 
whose views on these subjects were rather exclusive also. " He 
never missed going to church with me before, since we have beea 
in London !" 

When they went down stairs, Philip was gone ; and they saw 
no more of mm that evening. Lilly would not have believed she 
oould have been so dull in the company of her dear Mrs. Byland ;. 
but the time did pass so heavily ! And when she went, home 
there was no Philip to escort her. May was not come in either t 
and the woman of the house said she had gone out after tea, with 
the young man who had been there several times during the 
week. JSIy knew of no young man having been there bat 
Philip; ana this set her wondering strangely. However, or 
course she should hear all about it when her &iend came iii» 
But no such thing! May was dressed a ravir, and looked 
radiant ; but she said no word of where she had been, nor bj 
whom accompanied. 

For the first time in her life, Lilly felt something like jealousy^ 
She was aware that Philip had called every evening to inquire 
for her, and that he had sat some time with May ; how long, she 
did not know ; as at first she had really been extremely unwell ; 
and latterly, though better, she had, m accordance with May'a 
behest, only risen for a few hours in the middle of the dar^ 
But candid and unsuspecting as she was, she could not help 
being surprised at this sudden intimacy ; and still more at the 
mystery they were making of it. However, she was too mudi 
in subjection to May to make any inquiries about what the oth^r 
did not choose to teU her ; so she saidnothing. But it influenced 
her conduct ; for she did not call on the Ilylanda all the we^ ; 
and when Sunday came she did not feel courage to go, either^ 
In the meantime. May continued much as usual, only that she 
was out most evenings, and Lilly saw less of her than she waa 
accustomed to do. 

On Sunday morning. May made an elaborate toilet, whilst 
Idlly cooked the dinner ; which being eaten, her friend asked her 
if sne were not going out. Lilly said she did not think she 
should ; whereupon. May, having arranged her bonnet and ahawl 
with the greatest care, took her departure. 

IaUj sat at the window and followed her with her eyes to the 
end of the street, where she lost s^ht of her. She did not doubt 
but that she was going te meet Philip, and she had never felt so 
melandioly before ; she was, in fact, oppressed by a new sensa- 
tion. Her previous sorrows had been of a very different khid 
to this ; and she had been very different at the time ths^ %fi&>si^mft> 
her. She felt bereft now. There if «a «k ^o^^tssbosjiIj 
her and May } she was sure tKece'WfiAt «iA'S^BSlBJfe "^^^ SsstspF*- 
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ting her ; and she should lose both. Inexperienced as slie was, 

her woman's instinct enlightened her ; Phiup had liked her, but 

* May's charms had dazzled and bewitched him; and she must 

expect no more kind looks, or playful endearment, or gentle 

Xeezes of the arm as he walkedliome with her at night, when, 
r laughing at her extraragant encomiums of May, he would say, 
** WeU, I do love you for your good heart after all, Lilly !" And 
she should never be able to earn this praise any more, for, though 
she still loved May, she knew that she could never again ex- 
patiate on her perfections as she had done ; and, least of all, to 
Philip. Indeed, she felt that she would rather not see hun; 
she was sure he would read her heart in her face, for Lilly had 
no powers of concealment ; she could forbear saying what she 
felt, but she could not forbear looking it. 

But it was very dull sitting at home all the afternoon with her 
own sad thoughts, so she put on her bonnet and shawl and went 
out. It was too late to go to church, so she strolled on towards 
Cumberland Gate, where she had met Winny Weston formerly, 
with a sort of vague wish that she might meet her a^ain ; not 
that she cared about Winny particularly ; but she was an old 
acquaintance, and she wanted something to cling to; besides, 
Wmny would talk to her about Philip, and although she could 
not have spoken of him now to any body who might have 
divined her feelings, she longed to hear the sound of his name 
from one who coiud not. 

However, as was to be expected, Winny was not there ; and 
as she found strolling about m the Park alone as dull as staying 
at home, she directed her steps towards the gate again ; walking 
dreamily on as one without motive to stay or to go. Although 
it was not the fashionable part of the Park, the turf was dotted 
with groups of various character: conscious and unconscious 
lovers, nurses and children, parents and their progeny, some 
lounging about, some sitting in the shade of the trees that 
bordered the gardens ; for, ^though it was autumn, the weather 
was mild and the sun shone cheerily on the green earth. 

Lilly was threading her way amongst them, feeling the more 

lonely &om the contrast of her late happy Sundays, when she 

suddenly perceived PhiHp and May Elliott coming towards her» 

at a right angle. They were also making their way te the gate, 

but from a different direction, and they were very near before 

each observed the other. Lilly's heart was in her throat ; but, 

before she had time to think wliat she should do, they had turned 

away and passed her. They had both seen her, tor there was 

so httle distance between them, that she was folly sensible of 

the effect her sudden apparition had produced. Philip was 

startled, and had instinctively made a movement towards her ; 

Ifat May had drawn him away, and lue \v«d. twmed his face from 

laUjr and yielded to the diaxmex. 
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What a bitter moment it was ! Philip who, previously to 
the last fortnight, had been so kind to her! nay, so loving ! For, 
although he Imd never mentioned the word love, and though the 
humble Lilly had scarcely dared to embody the thought that he 
entertained such a sentiment for her, yet she ha4 felt it and 
pastured on it in her innermost soul. The unconscious con- 
sciousness had wrapped her around like the sweet airs of Heaven, 
comforting, and cheering, and intoxicating her with a boundin|^ 
joy, that, though xmtold and unanalyzed, made her young heart 
leap with deliSit. And now he tiimed his face from her and 
would not see ner ; and May, the idolized May, was the cause 
and abettor of his dereliction. " Perhaps it was because she was 
so shabbily dressed ! " May was attired in the height of the 
fashion; and Lilly's faded gingham and coarse straw bonnet, 
which had delighted herself so much when they were new, were 
certainly but sorry companions for the lilac silk and Bond-street 
shawl. But Phihp had been very well contented to take her, 
lianging on his arm, to church in no better habiliments ; and 
May knew very well why she had no better. 

But they had turned away and were gone ; so Lilly with a 
crieved heart pursued her path ; and now a wish arose in her 
breast to go to Mrs. Byland. She felt a yearning love towards 
her ; she tancied that she too must feel deserted, and that there 
•would be a silent sympathy between them. But would it be 
silent P What if Mrs. Kyland asked her if she had seen Philip. 
She could not say no; and her instinct told her that to say ves 
would be betraying him. She was sure that he did not tell his 
mother with whom he was passing the many hours he was away 
from her, and therefore she must not tell ; and, since she must 
not tell, she must not go there, so she went home ; and as she 
shrank from seeing May, she took care to be in bed before she 
returned. 

On the following morning, they went together as usual to their 
ifrork ; but May's manner towards her was now whoUy changed, 
"She made no observation on the occurrences of the preceding 
day ; indeed, she scarcely spoke to her at all ; and during the 
I'emainder of the week, she maintained the same cold and distant 
demeanour. A spectator would have imagined that Lilly had 
ffiven her some heavy offence — ^the offence was, that she was in 
her way. Can there be a worse P For that offence how many 
A one has died-ri^aA a^d woman, too ! 
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CHAPTBE XXVin. 
Lilly's vaith ik daitoek. 

Amovost the persons employed at 3&s. Xnox's was a rery poor 
girl, called Betsy Barton, ohe was not used as a worker, ex- 
cept in cases of great ezigencr ; commonlj, her office was to 
caarj to the customers at nignt the articles purchased in the 
course of the day. She was a plain, coarse, shock-headed child, 
with black hair, and black eyes as sharp as needles, yery poorly 
dad, and with hands, into the cracks and creyices of wnich the 
dirt had made such a lodgment, that no washing could by any 
possibility eyer extract it.^ Her parents were the poorest of the 
poor, and from her earliest childhood, till now that she was 
twelye years old« Bet, as she was commonly called, had been 
obliged to earn her own bread — or go without; and, much to her 
crecut, she had contriyed to ayoid the latter unpleasant altema- 
liye. 

Great natural energy and acuteness, combined with a healthy 
frame, had enabled her to struggle through the sea of troubles 
and difficulties that enyironed her ; and though, like Lilly, her 
work had been of the hardest, yet as it had been yery yarious, 
and she had been thrown much upon the resources of her own 
wits, they had been rather sharpened than blunted by the pro- 
cess. Sne had been so accustomed to go of messages, that she 
was acquainted with eyery street and lane in London, and knew 
where eyery body liyed; and she was so trustworthy, that 
nothing committea to her care had eyer failed to reach its des- 
tination. On the whole. Bet was rather a favourite with the 
establishment ; and they hiid latterly had occasion to giye her 
an evidence of their good will. 

Bet had arriyed at Mrs. Knox*s one day in a state of yery un- 
usual disorder. She was without the old bonnet and shawl that 
she ordinarily wore ; her head looked as if it had been drawn 
tiirou^ a furze-bush ; her eyes were red, and the hard, fixed, 
bridk-dust coloured cheeks were yariegated with white. On in- 
quiring the cause of all this discomposure, it appeared that her 
&ther, who was a journeyman bricKlayer, had oeen killed by 
falling from a ladder, and that this calamity would necessarily 
inyolye a great increase of poverty and distress to the family. 
She had, moreover, a little brother very ill, and in order to pro- 
cure him some medicine Bet had parted with her bonnet and 
shawl to a girl for sixpence ; it was certainly as much as they 
were worth — ^but, as she had no means of replacing them, the 
lass was considerable to her. 

Ofliis circumstance chanced to occur at a time that May Elliott 
■happened to have a little money, «xidL\iet ^<yA t^s^^ Vs^^har 
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to trresent Bet with fire shillingB, and an old bonnet and shawl 
of her own ; whilst she moreover suggested that there should bo 
a ^neral subscription for the benefit of this poor family. The 
yonng people acceded to the proposal, and each put her nand in 
ner pocket; some drew out half-a-crown, others, with lower 
wa^es, blushinsly laid a shilling on the table. But 1^11^ gave 
nothing ; for she had nothing to give. May, seeing this, sub- 
scribed for her, and of course obtained the credit of extra- 
ordinary liberality, whilst every body wondered what Lilly could 
do with her wages ; for she was known to have no friend need- 
ing her assistance — and her toilet bore witness . to her spending 
nothing on dress. 

May heard all the comments lavished on the apparent parsi- 
mony of her friend, but her generosity did not carry her so far 
as to exculpate her, because she must have done that at her own 
expense ; so Lilly remained under the imputation of withholdinfif 
the bounty that others, no better off than herself, had bestowe<C 
whilst May rose twenty per cent, in every body's estimation. 
As for Bet, who had witnessed the whole scene, her gratitude 
knew no bounds : and from this time she became May s sworn 
slave and serf— for there was a wild energy in the girl's nature, 
that, untutored as she was, rendered her passions, when they 
were awakened, as intense as those oi a savage. 

It was but a few weeks after this, that Mrs. Knox, with rather 
an excited air, entered the work-room, where Bet was employed 
at the time, to make inquiries concerning a box which she hkd 
been charged to deliver on the previous ^tnrday evening, at the 
house of a Mrs, Wilmot. 

** I took it," answered Bet. 

" Took it ! Yes ; but what did you do with the blond fall that 
was in it P" 

" Was the blond fall to go there P" inquired Bet. 

" To be sure it was !" answered Mrs. JCnox. " What did you 
do with it P" 

" I don't think it was in that box !" said the girl. 

" Don't tell me that I" returned Mrs. Knox, " when I put it in 
with my own hands. It was at the bottom of the box, in a bit of 
silver paper." 

" The maid, took the things out of the box— I didn't," answered 
Bet. 

"Well, and did she take that outP Mrs. Wilmot positively 
declares it never came." 

" I didn't see it," answered the other. 

" But what became of itP" insisted Mrs. Knox — "Ihat's what 
I want to know. You could not have dropped it out withotit 
dropping out the bonnet; besides, there waa «* «terisi%^^^^tw!cc^ 
ihe box r 

Be^ Hood Biknify ho^Dg at Mtb. XiiOT,m^«^^sKSi «AV8»- 
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less countenance, that betrayed no consciousness of having don^ 
wrong ; but she made no answer to this last intei^ogation. 

** 1 say, I want to know what became of it P" repeated the la^. 
*' That fall was worth three guineas ; and that I put it into the 
box myself I am positively certain. Where is it P' 

" I don't know, ' answered Bet. 

« You don't know !" reiterated Mrs. Knox, with rising passion j 
** what do you mean by * Idont know ?* Don't you know that I 
gave it youP" 

"Yes," replied Bet, 

"Then where is it P" 

"I don't know," reiterated the girl. 

"Did you lose it P" 

"No.''^ said Bet. 

" This is very extraordinary !" exclaimed Mrs. Knox. " Yon 
know I gave it you, and you did not lose it, and yet you can't tell 
where it is. Did you see Mrs. Wilmot's maid take it out of thfr 
boxP" 

" No," answered Bet. 

" Did you see it when she was taking out the bonnet P 

"Nor 

" Then you must have opened the box before you got there t 
for I am as positive that I put it in, as I am that I am standing^ 
here !" 

"No, I didn't open it," answered Bet, stoutly. 

" There's some mystery in this," observed Mrs. Knox; " and if 
you don't choose to tell me what it is, you must take the conse« 
quences. I have always believed you honest, and though I can't 
smord to lose three guineas, I should be more likely to forgive 
you for telling me the truth, than for standing there looking in 
my face in that way and telling me you don't know. Do any of 
you know anything about the fall for Mrs. Wilmot's bonnet ?" 
said Mrs. Knox, turning towards the table, and addressing the 
young people, who, one and all, lifted their eyes from their wort 
and answered, " No," 

But amongst these, there was one No of a totally different 
character to the others; that was Lilly's: she looked up and- 
moved her lips, but her face was observed to be very much 
flushed, and her No was inaudible. 

" Do 7/ou know anything about it. Miss Dawson P" inquired 
Mrs. Knox, observing her confusion, as she ran her eyes round 
the table and perused the different faces. 

"Lilly must have left some time before you sent away the 
boxes," observed May ; " hadn't you LiUy !" 

*• Yes," repHed Lilly. 

'* She had cut her thumb, if you recollect, and you told her 
that as she couldn't work she needn't etscy," icemssked May. 

Viprjr true-^I remember— tlaat -waa ^«u\?ai^ir x^Njoiweftw 
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Mrs. Enox. ** But wliat is become of this fall P That is what I 
want to know.'L- 

Bat Bet either could not or would not teU ; and the final con- 
diision arrived at was, that the distress of her friends had over- 
come her honesty. The consequence was, that she was dismissed 
from her place — a cruel misfortune to herself and her family, 
especially as the reflection on her character was likely to inci^a* 
dtate her for another. 

No words can possibly describe the strange confusion of Lilly'$ 
mind during the course of this examination and after it. When 
Mrs. Knox had commenced her inquiries respecting the missing 
article, she had raised her eyes to May's face, fully prepared to 
hear her say that she knew where it was ; but May had con- 
tinued diligently pinning flowers into a bonnet she was finiflhing, 
without taking the slightest apparent notice of the question. It 
was therefore not for Lilly, in ner subordinate situation, to speak, 
and she waited, every moment getting more anxious and more 
puzzled ; nor did anything occur to clear up her difficulty. 

Bet was dismissea, and went forthwith, without making any 
representations or expostulations ; and naturally the occurrence 
led to a great deal or discussion at the work-table. Lilly said 
nothing, and May little — except that she believed the gin was 
perfecUy honest, and that she dare say she had met wim somo 
accident. 

"Now, the truth of the matter was this : Bet had been charged 
with two boxes on that Saturday night, one was for Mrs; Wilmot, 
and the other contained a new bonnet of May Elliott's. Just as 
Bet was starting, Mrs. Knox, who had forgotten the fall, ran into 
the shop, hastily raised the cover of the box the girl had in her 
hand at the moment, and, lifting up the bonnet, laid the parcel 
under it. Of this second other box she knew nothing, that 
being May's private concern, and both bonnets being of straw, 
and the shop not lighted, she had in her haste not remarked the 
diflerenee. 

Lilly knew nothing whatever about all this ; but she had been 
at home when the girl had brought May's bonnet, and had seen 
her lay both that and the parcel on the table. May was out at 
the time ; but, when she came in, she had carried ooth articles 
into her bedroom, without making any observation on the occur- 
rence, and Lilly had thought no more of the matter ; but, having 
seen a comer of the blond protruding from the paper, she now 
felt assured that Bet had left the fall with May's bonnet, 
instead of with the other. But Bet must have known this as well 
as she did, whilst May could not have forgotten the circumstance* 
Why they did not each declare the truth, she could not conceive^ 

The reason May did not declare it was tha.t «Xm6 is?*!^ S^ ^^^ 
too late. It was now Thursday ; Bloie m^X. ^iSNe^ >st«sMgc^\s!^^^ 
the fall on Monday morning, mtk a ipeifeci^i ^Q^ ^s»«^\^s^»^ 
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«{ter so many days, it was difficult to aooount for not HaTing 
produced it biefore. The reason Bet did not speak out, waa, tkaik« 
tliough but a cbild, her manner of life had shown her a great deal 
of a certain part of the world, and that not the best. Her 
parents were harmless, ignorant people, and she had no vanities, 
BO desires to tempt her to do wrong ; but she had been in situa- 
tions where she had witnessed plenty of dishonesty ; and it had 
neither shocked nor surprised her — it was a way of life like 
another. 

When therefore she perceived that Mav did not own to the 
possession of the blond, she comprehended at once that she had 
her own reasons for not doing so, and her vivid gratitude kept 
her silent. She saw clearly that to have said where she left it, 
would have been to accuse ner benefactress. She had witnessed 
many little things that were not strictly right, even at Mrs. 
Sjiox*s ; and her mind was too much famiharized to small pecula- 
tions to be astonished or disturbed at the present event, further 
than as it affected her own prosperity, and this she sacrificed^ 
Had May not been present at the examination, she would have 
Tvobably declared the truth at once — but there she sat; and 
Bet's savage allegiance closed her lips. 

29^ow, with resj^ect to May's retaining the blond fall, it had 
been, in the first instance, an action wholly unpremeditated. She 
bad carried it into her room with her bonnet, supposing the paper 
to contain some washed lace of her own. When she opened the 
parcel and perceived what it was, she comprehended that it had 
been put into her box by mistake, and she intended to take it 
back, when she went to work on Monday. 

May's favourite diversion on a Sunday morning before church 
time was to figure before the glass, trying on her finery, dressing 
her beautiM hair, and studying the becoming ; and when she put 
on her new bonnet, she could not forbear trying the effect of the 
fall. How well it looked, and how much she wished it was hers I 
It was indeed an article of dress she had often wished for. She 
had half a mind to wear it that afternoon, only the possibility of 
meeting any of the Knox establishment deterred her. Mr. and 
Mrs. Xnox usually went out of town on Sundays, but the girls 
mi^t recognise it and " peach," so she forbore, and laid it in <me 
of her drawers. 

On monday morning, she forgot it at the moment of starting, 
her head bemg, at that p«*ticuiar period, very much occupied 
with the growing interest of her acquaintance with Philip. Wnen 
«he recollected that she had left it behind, she was half way to 
her destination, and had no time to return. The human mind is 
very subtle, and motives are sometimes scarcely recognisable to 
lAiose whom they are infiuencing ; for, although May had formed 
^fo design of retaining the lace, there mxiyst \iw^ been, some latent 
'Wflwofl S>rlier no* aientioning the Bub^ecl to ^fcre,TLaox\nsmfc« 
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diately, which she did not, and the day elapsed without any 
allnsion to it. 

" Ce 71 est que le premier poLs qui couie,*' as the French proverb 
says ; but, unfortunately, tne cost of this first step is apt to be 
considerable, uid it was so in the present instance ; for the first 
day passed in sDence rendered the production of tiie fall on the 
next somewhat difficult. Still, it was practicable ; but by this 
time certain visions had arisen in May's mind of the possibility of 
this white blond fall being converted into a black one, by the aid 
of a dyer — in which case it would not be so easily recognisable ; 
so Tuesday and Wednesday passed, and still nothing was said 
<^it. 

Though every dav augmented the difficulty, a restitution was 
yet possible, had the movement originated with herself; but, 
when the inquiry came suddenly upon her, she felt that she 
oould not have owned to the possession of the lace without 
betraying the guilt on her countenance. When the examination 
commenced, she trusted that Bet might have forgotten where 
she had left it; and, when it terminated, she thought that was 
the case ; for, incapable herself of the generous motive that had 
actuated the girl, sne did not suspect it in another. 

As for Lilly, May was not sure that she knew anything about 
it, till she observed ner confusion on being appealed to; but Lilly 
she knew would not speak where she was silent. Only to arrest 
further c|uestion, whicn might have rendered the embarrassment 
more evident, she diverted inquiry from her by mentioning that 
she must have left work early on that Saturday, and so could 
know nothin? of the boxes nor of their contents. 

Thus, the danger was averted for the moment ; but May was 
£Br ^m feeling easy on the subject. Bet might come to her 
recollection, or Mrs. Ejiox might learn from some accidental 
observation that the girl had kfl the house wil^ two boxes on 
that evening. She wished sincerely that she had returned it at 
first ; for she doubted now whether she could ever venture to 
weai* it, even though disguised by the dyer. 

Tbien she was annoyed that Lilly should be aware of her dis- 
honesty. She felt pretty sure she would not betray her to Mrs. 
Knox — but might sne not to Philip P Besides, the mortification 
of feeling hersdf in the power of one she considered so much her 
inferior wounded her exceedingly. 

Altogether, Majr was a very considerable sufferer by this in- 
direct experiment in the art of illegal appropriation ; and, added 
to this, she really felt extremely sorry for poor Bet. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

WHO HB. CSOPLET WAS, JLKD WHAT HE DID FOB MAY. 

■> 

Ik the meanwhile, Philip and May had been making dailf 
progress in their acquaintance, and eyerj moment each had aft 
command was bestowed on the other. 

Philip was just at that age when a man is extremely liable to 
be caught in the snares of a woman a Httle older than Imnself. At 
this period, boys are aspiring to be men, but, wanting coura&fOy 
conndence, and experience, mey are arrested in their career by 
mauvaise honte, and are consequently subject to a long train of 
mortifications. A youth at that age is like an actor, full of 
ambition that, having sublime conceptions of the character he is 
to fill, findsj when he steps upon the boards, that the sight of the 
audience has disabled him from its representation, A woman, at 
the same period, is much more advantageously placed ; her part- 
is to be quiet and wait ; and her mauvaise honte takes the gnuoe* 
fid name of modesty. An accomplished, well-bred man, knows 
how to accommodate himself to this phase of femininily ; and 
the society of such gradually dissipates the confusion and. forms 
the manners. But, when tne shy boy and the shy girl come 
together, the situation of the former is extremely paiiSul. She 
can do nothing towards helping him to overcome his difficulties; 
on the central^, she adds to them the amount of her own. 

Then, when girls are older, they are still looking upwards; 
they are aspiring to the notice of some man who has black 
moustaches, or an estate; and if a youth in his teens addresses 
them, they snub him without mercy. 

This is the usual position of the sexes, in regard to each other, 
durinff a certain penod; but, now and then, there is an exception; 
and there is no intoxication greater than that of a youth who finds 
himself the object of regard to a woman whom he would never 
have dared to address, had she not smoothed the way for him. 
Gratitude, pride, and the sense of relief from the nightmare that 
oppressed him, all swell the tide of his passion; and his love for 
her is augmented by the whole sum of ms love for himself. 

In Phuip Eyland's case, to all the weight of the above influ- 
ences was to be added those of the excitements of wonder and 
surprise. Till he came in contact with her, he had not conceived 
of such a woman as May Elliott— perhaps the women he saw 
whirling through the streets in gilded equipages, or going in 
feathers and trains to St. James's, might be like her — but, within 
his own sphere, he could not have dreamt of such a prodigy: and 
that this bewitching creature akoAjld coTidfe^ce^id to love him, 
awakened in him a ravishing joy t\ia.t aeeTa.e^\i«^oTA\)K!a^^A^» 
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Por Tiil1}r he had felt the calm lore of a brother, that, from the 
contemplauon of her ingenuous, candid, devoted nature, was 
graduaflv ripening into something more tender: but for May hig 
passion burst into full flower at once, the moment the sun of her 
favour shone upon it. To walk with her of an evening, pressing 
with eager grasp the hand that was passed under his arm, to look 
in her eyes, and hear her, a dozen times in an hour, respond to 
l&e as oft-repeated question "May, do you love meP" seemed a 
foretaste of all heavenly joys; and K>r them he forgot not only poor 
Lilly, but almost his mother and his business too. Still, the 
thought of these at times gave him great pain. Old lUichel 
had been the tenderest of mothers to him, and her affections 
were centered in him with as much devotion as his were in May. 
WeU organized, and, in his childhood, well trained and nurtured, 
he had never given her a moment's uneasiness till now; but, since 
his acquaintance with May, it was easy to read in her eyes how 
she was searching into his for the key to his mystery, which he 
dared not give her — ^he could hardly tell why; but his instinct 
fochsde him. He felt that she could neither understand May nor 
his passion for her, and that the disclosure of his engagement 
would be the signal for a struggle that he dreaded to encounter. 

He had other troubles, too. The small stipend he received 
was not sufficient to allow him to dress in a manner conformable 
1x> his new ideas, nor did it enable him to offer his mistress such 
little gallantries as he saw she expected. But he could not hope 
for so much happiness without alloy; and that May should love 
him, in spite oi all these disadvantages, was only the greater 
proof of the sterling reality of her affection. 

May, meanwhile, had her troubles, too. Not to mention the 
unpleasant affair alluded to in the last chapter, and her growing 
aversion to Lilly, she was also distressed for money, and hourly 
dreading being called on for what she could not pay. If Philip had 
but been rich, rie would have been perfect, but nis poverty really 
annoyed her, and sometimes she could not forbear makmg him 
feel it. But, just as her difficulties were threatening to get the. 
upper hand of her devices, an imexpected re-inforcement came 
to her aid. 

The suit carried on by Greneral Markham against Colonel 
Adams, which amoimted to nothing more than an embargo on 
the property, which the other comd not take off for want of 
money, was not conducted by Mr. Treadgold, who managed his 
affairs in general, but by a person of the name of Cropley, whose 
notions of riffht and wrong were anything in the world but 
nrecise. To him, the justice of a cause he took in hand was so 
fkr from being an object, that he rather preferred one in which 
^e whole exercise of his scheming intellect was recj^^^\.<2> tss26^^ 
out a case at all. He considered everytlmittisjcc m\%w\ ^a^*"^ 
Ji0 could not obtaia a verdict for hia ciieiitj a© ^"ndfi^^sasja^ ^"^ 
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the in^ennify with wiueh he had previonsty sncceeded in^^pe- 
Tenting the sncoessfid suitor denying any benefit from his home. 
Thug it was in the present instance; but for this fatal and m^ 

Enndpled ingenuity, Colonel Adams and his family would not 
are been pining for ten or twelve years in poverty and (^ap- 
pointment. 

Bom to pride and splendonr, nnrsed into selfishness and ill* 
temper, and educated into habits of controlling everybody within 
the sphere of his influence, except himself, Greneral Marl^am 
looked JT^on his sister, who was several years his junior, as an 
intruder m the family and had treated her accordingly. Whilst 
she lived, he had opposed and oppressed her, and, after she died, 
he persecuted her husband more out of hatred than avarice; for 
he could not get the fortune himself, but to keep his enemy out 
of it was a great consolation. He was, in short, an aristocratic 
Luke; the one took lives, whilst the oiher broke hearts — ^it was 
merely the accident of fortune that caused their malice to take 
different directions. 

It was just whilst Buffering under the pan^ of his disappointed 
malice, when the first vermct was given m favour of Colonel 
Adams, that Mr. Cropley came to his aid. They had not been 
previously acquainted; for Mr. Treadgold had conducted the first 
suit, which was considered a legitimate one enough, it being ^e 
general opinion that the wording of the will was obscure, and that, 
in fact, the old nabob never had intended the fortune to go out 
of the family. On learning the Greneral's vexation, Mr. Cropley 
ihou^t he saw an opening for himself, and, accordingly, he pre- 
sented himself before the great man, and disclosed hL9 plan. 

At the time the Hastings was lost, it was universally under- 
stood that every soul on board had perished. Colonel and Mrs. 
Adams were in India; the General, if he even knew the child had 
been in the ship, had felt no interest in her fate, so that no 
especial inquiries had been made on the spot, and no suspicion 
that she had survived existed in any quarter. But Mr. Cropley 
saw at once that her death remained legallv problematical, ana 
on this he built his hopes. A better client tor his purpose than 
the General he could not have found — the longindulgence of violent 
temper and malignant passions, partly consequent on, and partly 
promoted by, an tmfortunate physical constitution, had rendereioi 
him nearly insane; indeed, he was as reckless of consequences, 
and as indifierent to honour and principle in the attainment of 
his ends, and the gratification of his revenge, when once his fury 
was excited, as if ne had been quite so. 

Owing to the inability of Colonel Adams efiectively to maintain 

the Chancery suit, it would have been generally at a stand-stilly 

had not that state of quiescence been extremely adverse to the 

mteregts of Mr. Ciropley. As fai wa )iSci^ co^it \taelf was con- 

^^^rned, no m(mey being e^er dfiowflii^Lft^i <i^ ^3la» Ks!ftoTsajNas&- 
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General, ike thing might have remained in siaiu quo till ihe day 
oJT judgment, bat Mr. Croplej had his annual bill of costs to look 
to, and something must be done to coYer, at least, a couple of 
Iblio sheets. Accordingly, when he had no other opponent, it was 
llis custom to fill that part himself, and regularlj, twice or thrice 
eterjyear, he would present himself before the General, with a 
&ce of importance, to tell him that some friend of the ColiMierfl 
had taken up the affair, and was about to move the court or £le 
a IhU, and that they must be stirring, and so forth ; and the 
General, who had not patience to read the papers he laid before 
him, beHeyed, and paid. 

As this game had now been played sereral years, and as, in 
&ct, the suit was at a stand-still. Colonel Adams haying no 
^BM>ney to spend upon it, it became annually a matter of greater 
difficulty to Cropley to maintain his influence with the General, 
or to make out a handsome bill at Christmas ; added to which, he 
feared that, for want of opposition, his patron might become in- 
different on the subject ; and that this important source of profit, 
which he considerea himself entitled to took upon as part of his 
income, mi^ht fail him altogetiiier. Unbounded, tiierefore, was 
his satisfaction, when, from some hint that reached him, he fi>and 
an excuse for riding oyer one day to the General, and telling him, 
with a yery long face, that Colonel Adams was about to procure 
an order that the girl, Isabel Adams, should be produced in court, 
" which will dish us entirely," said he, " unless we could get 
somebody to i)er8onate her.' 

" Why," said the General, " I would certainly rather anybody 
liad the fortune than that fellow, Adams ; but it would be a most 
proToking thing to giye it to an impostor, too!" 

" There's no danger of that," saia Cropdey. ** The other party 
will take care we don't giye her the fortune. Nc, all that is to 
be gained by the stratagem is delay. They will not admit that 
the gbrl we produce is the real Isabel Adams ; but how are they 
to proye she is notP" 

" But, could anybody be trusted to act the partP" inquired the 
GeneraL 

" Why, I think I know a cirl that would do it for a con^e of 
liundred pounds or so," said Cropley. *' She's a little past the 
age, but she looks joung, and is up to anything." 

in tills description, (^plcjr haid May Elliott, whcnn he had 
known from her childhood, in his eye ; not that he thought it 
might be absolutely necessary eyer to mention the subjeet to her 
at all, and still less did he intend to giro her the two kundred 
pounds ; but it was adyisaUe to haye some one in yiew, and she 
was ike most likely person for his purpose that he was acquainted 
vith. 

. But the freaks of malice and idlCTvewa axe loaM&iQaBdud^ \ "Omk^ 
Idas afthepMmMod rezatkm thia tubiliMBfBk'vw^^(CfBa»«tt>K^ 
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adverfiaij was so gratifying to tlie General, that he entered 
warmly into the plot — declared his readiness to pay down thd 
two hundred pounds, and desired the ^1 might be sought fot, 
and instructed in her part without d^y; and Croplejr, after 
putting the thing off as long as he could, at length found it advis^ 
ahle to speali to May Elliott on the suhject, le^ by some strange 
chance or caprice nis patron should require to see the girl 
himself. 

By this time, however* he had mislaid the letter in whidi 
Criles had sent him her address, and he now wrote to him request- 
ing it again. But Giles, who had quitted the town, had also for- 
gotten me number of tiie house she lodged at, added to which, 
she might have removed in the interval, so he wrote to his son 
George, who was then apprenticed to a shoemaker in London, 
desinng him to inquire in such a street for Miss Elliott, and if 
she had moved to ascertain whither she had gone. 

The answer to this letter contained a piece of intelligence that 
was much more welcome than the nimiber of May's lodging 
" Miss Elliott Kves at No, 2" said George, " and who should I 
see there when I called, but Lilly Dawson. I knew her directly, 
but she did not know me, as I suppose I am so much bigger than 
when she saw me. She is very much altered too ; but I asked 
the woman that opened the door if that girl's name wasn't Lilly 
Dawson, and she said it was ; so Pm sure it was she." 

On receiving the necessary information, Cropley took the 
earliest opportunity of calling when he went to London, and> 
without mentioning names, he told May what might be required 
of her. He was xmder no apprehension of shocking her princi- 
ples, which he rightly judged accessible to a bribe. She would 
probably never be wanted : all that was required of her was, that 
she should be ready to say whatever he told her, should he have 
occasion to call upon her. 

*• But what am I to have for doing this P" inquired May. 

" That will depend on what we demand of you," returned Mr. 
Cropley. 

But May pressed for a retaining fee ; she said she was badly 
off, and that she would rather have a httle money in hand, than 
the promise of a much larger sum ; and Cropley, willing to keep 
well with a woman who might do him future service, ended by 
giving her twenty pounds ; and one of the first uses she resolved 
to mSke of it was to change her lodging, for by doing this she 
would be able to shake off Lilly. To turn her poor companion 
out of doors was a step that neither accorded with her character nof 
her interests ; it was not her nature to do harsh things — at least, 
when she did them under a sufficiently strong incentive, it wM 
rather by stratagem than by open violence. She preferred to st^are 
Mer own feelings as well as those of the •person who was to suffer. 
JSixU, she was perplexed; she "woxxid no^. ^^\^ l^\Si^ ^<sQi^ 
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tliink her unkind to liis old favourite ; and slie would not, on any 
acxsount, that complaints should reach Mrs. Eyland. She ardently 
wi^ed Lilly could be provided for at a distance ; and she began 
to form a project of persuading her to quit Mrs. Knox's, or of 
g^iing her discharged. 

It was scarcely a surprise to Lilly, though a pang shot through 
lior heart, when May £rst hinted to her that they must part. She 
had foreseen that this must happen ; but without some sudden 
impulse to urge her into action, she was incapable of making the 
first movement towards the separation herself. 

None but those of a like nature to Lilly's can tell, what a rend- 
ii^ of the soul it is, when the bonds that bind the lover to the 
loved are rudely snapped ; and the poor heart is sent adrift on 
the dark, cold ocean of indifference, with not one friendly har* 
hour to cast anchor in. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

PHILIP IN TEOUBLE, AND A FEW WOEDS ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 

*^ What shall you do P" inquired May. 

" I don't know," repHed Lilly, witn a pale cheek and subdued 
voice. 

" Do you mean to stay at Mrs. Knox's ?" asked May, in atone 
implying the expectation that she would not stay. 

" I suppose so," replied the other; and at that question she 
was surprised; for she did not yet understand the\ardness of 
selfishness ; nor how obnoxious she had herself become. 

May was silent for a minute or two, but her countenance was 
unrelenting when she rejoined, " If you mean to remain there, 
you'll have to look for a lodging for yourself, you know;" a diffi- 
culty which, to the penniless and inexperienced girl, she was 
aware would appear gigantic. 

Lilly could scarcely tell what made her say it, but she answered, 
that she " could ask Mrs. Eyland what she shoxdd do." 

The first efiect of this rash commxmication on her auditor was 
to bnng the colour to her cheeks and make her eyes flash fire *, 
but, as the flush subsided, she became paler than she was before. 

" You had better not be in a hurry to do that," she said, raising 
her eyes to Lilly's face and compressing her lips, with an expres- 
sion that seemed to say, " I understand the threat." " Til look 
for a lodging for you." 

miy coloured,1but she had no courage to assert her own rights 
further ; the impxdse was not strong enough ; her veneration and 
not yet wholly extinguished love for May forming a coun.tecv:^;xs\!^ 
ioxce to her jealousy, distrust, and sense oi TFnwmi^. 

Upwarda of a mouth had now elapsed emcQ !Siv<&\cM^ ^^^so^^s^^^ 
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and his mother, except on the occasion of one accidental meetag 
in the street, when he looked ill at ease whilst trying to addnn 
her with his former familiarity and kindness ; and Mrs. Bjksd 
-had asked wlmt she did with herself on Sundays, that she nerff 
went to see them. Lilly blushed, cast a confused look at Philip, 
and sajring she was conung soon, abruptly broke away &om them, 
which the moment after she deeply regretted. And she had 
reason to do so ; for Mrs. Eyland, unable to comprehend this 
change in her manner, in conjunction with her continned ab- 
sence, thought it indicated nothing good on the part of Lilly; 
and being a very rigid person in her notions, she was easilj re- I 
pelled by any appearance of an aberration irom ^e straight 
course. An idea, too, glanced through her mind, extremely nn- 
fayourable to her former fayourite. The alteration obseryaole in 
Lilly's habits and proceedings was nearly simultaneous with a 
similar change in those of Philip ; and as the young people had 
been extremely intimate and apparently fond of each other, she 
could not help combining the two circumstances, yery much to the 
disadyantage of Lilly. So that the parting had been as cold on 
one side as it was abrupt on the other ; and Mrs. £yland had 
made no further adyances towards a better imderstanding. 

Thus, poor Lilly was cast out on all sides; she, who had 
lately thought herself so happy and so rich in Mends ! 

One eyening, howeyer, as she was coming home firom har 
work, she suddenly met Philip at the comer of a street. He 
was alone ; and, with his hat oyer his eyes, and his hands in his 
pockets, he was lounging along the payement, with what struck 
ner as an air of despondency. Had he looked gay and happy, 
she would haye probably passed on with a slight recognition ; as 
it was, she instinctiyely paused, and he stoppcKL 

"Ah, Lilly, is it youP" said he; too much occupied attiiat 
moment with a trouble of his own, to think of her feelings or 
opinions of his conduct; and therefore not exhibiting the ccm- 
ifosion he had lately evinced when they met. Nay, he even 
turned back with her, and walked by her side ; but still slowly, 
despondently, and silently. 

" How's Mrs. Eyland P" asked Lilly, who, haying accommo- 
dated her pace to his, felt the silence awkward. 

" My mother P Oh, my mother's well— quite well. And how 
are you, lillyP" 

"I am yery well," answered she. 

''So you are going to leaye Mrs. Knox's P" said he; not 

r iking with interest or curiosity ; but as of a matter abeady 
ded, and of slight import. 
Lilly would naturally haye said, " No, I am not ;" for in fact 
she had no such intenticm ; but she remembered what May had 
said, and, taken hy surprise, she felt as if this were not a qnes- 
tkm, but an aonoiiiioement of wh&\^'DDaialt'\M\ %«ol^l^^^El»d(Bsa&• 
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taozL of May's high behest ; and, settmg apart the influence of 
Imbit, and of the impetuous will over the gentler nature, May'0 
"vishes in this instance she weU knew would be omnipotent ; for 
as she was a very important person in Mrs. Eiiox's show-room^ 
and Lilly of no importance whatever in any department, a' 
word from the stronger would insure the dismissal 01 the weaker 
member. 

: " Well, Lilly," said he, " I hope you'll be happy wherever you 
go ; for I believe you're a good-nesurted girl as ever lived. Fer- 
Baps, you may not care much for my opmion," he added, with a 
half snule ; " but, you know, we're old Mends, Lilly ; and I'ver 
reason to know you better than most people." 

This was a sort of sad, faint echo of the really serious; boir 
affectedly, jocular commendations he used to bestow upon her ; 
and jet Philip had never been more sincere in the expressed 
opimon than ne was at that moment. His nascent love for her 
was extinguished bj the blaze of his intoxicating passion for 
May, as a coal fire is dimmed by the noonday sun ; and he had 
latterly avoided her, because ho was conscious of this, and 
because he could not doubt that she was conscious of it, too ; nor 
did he doubt that she suffered from the change. But there wail 
a tender sentiment towards her lingering at the bottom of hid 
heart stiU ; and he was by no mea;;rm8eLble to the kstinetiTe 
delicacy and generosity, that had not only prevented her from 
speaking to his mother of his intimacy with May and his neglect 
of herself ; but had also caused her to discontinue her visits. 

But LiUy could say nothing to this \ she only blushed and wad 
silent. She was not experienced enough in the tactics of her eesL 
to draw on an explanation from this favourable opening for ooe^ 
80 they walked on for another five minutes without a word. Sih0 
half fancied there was something he desired to say to her — pei^ 
haps, he wished to speak of May ! She hoped he would not, for 
she could not praise May now as she haa always done before 
when her name was mentioned ; not so much because her opinion 
of her friend was changed, as because her own feelings wonld iio» 
allow her. She would have been blind to May's faults, or hare 
loved her in spite of them : but she was jealous ; and althou^ 
the beauty and fascinations of this Circe seemed to her morfr 
potent than ever, for she witnessed their effects, and magnified 
their power by her appreciation of what they had won from hci^ 
yet she could lifb up ner voice no more to sing the praises ^ 
those fatal charms. 

Presently a carriage passed with two footmen, whilst the lampi 
threw their glare on the briUiant figures within. 

" What a strange world is this !" said he. 
• ** Why P" asked Lilly, who was little given to mor^ikft tstti- 
affairs in general j and as to the questioii ^ 'w'Wt ^QtN» q*1 ^"«^sft^ 
.7^ W98, it was one that had never diatvabedL^xex. 
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I mean, how different people's situation in life is," said Le. 
"** Yes," answered Lilly ; " tnere's rich and poor.'* 
^* Do you ever wish to be rich, Lilly P" said ne. 
** No, replied she ; " I never thought about it ; it would be 



use." 



•. ** But that don't prevent one wishing for a thing. I wish it 
^d. Can you help wishing for a thing because it's no use P" 

** I don't laiow," replied Lilly; "only I never thought of wishing 
to be rich." 

, ** So much the better for you, Lilly," said he : and then ha 
velapsed into silence a!^ain. 

"How different he is to what "he used to be P" thought LlUj ; 
mud she contrasted in her mind their merry walks and hearty 
laughs, with this lagging, aimless way of dragging himself along; 
lUBbd ihis disjointed tuk. It was evident he was quite out of tune 
iaJbout something ; but Lilly was too inexperienced in affairs of 
this nature to form any idea of what that something could be. 
It was in fact nothing more than a slight disappointment w^ 
respect to May. She was in the habit of walking with him everr 
•cfvening ; but on the one in question an engagement had depriv€4 
kim of her company. An acquaintance of Mrs. Knox's hadgiYen 
hsr two tickets for the pit of the Opera, and she had offered one 
tR> May ; asking her at the same time if she could find any caviiiier 
^ accompany them. May said she could ; never doubting that 
PhiHp would delightedly avail himself of the opportunity. And 
«o he would have done, could he have commanded the money; 
bat there was no ticket to be had under half-a-guinea, which was 
« sum he was not sufSciently mad to spend for such a purpose. 
Sesides, he had it not ; and the early habits and instructions of 
his youth were not so entirely obhterated as to allow him to 
Iwrrow it of his mother or aunt under a false pretence. 

But May could not imderstand such scruples, and had tossed 
Iwr head with an " Oh, verv well, if you don't wish to go, there 
«re others that do I" Ana Phihp liad watched her departure, 
and had seen her» elegantly dressed, handed into the coach by a 
ifaong man attired in a much more fashionable costume tiian he 
«ouid boast of possessing. So that he had not only the morti* 
fiioation of not being able to accompany the nustress of his affec-* 
tions, but he was, moreover, jealous of the fortunate man that 
^applied his place. Added to this, he was suffering from a 
*i>exatiou8 consciousness of his own poverty, a circumstance which 
till very lately had never given him any pain, but which he had 
^ow begun to look upon as a great evil. 

In the intoxication of his earlv acquaintance with May, and 

^he surprise and gratification of his vanity at finding himself an 

object of interest to so brilliant a beauty, he had thought of no 

dimeuUiee, no impedimenta — ^love, the universal leveller, seemed 

40 Imve smoothed them ail. Bwt BeYexoi \&Xa <sacsvxm&\aa^K«4\Ad 
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disclosed to bim how mticli liis liappiness would be endangered 
by his want of means. How many thmgs that the lover of so 
elegant a person shoold be able to do, were out of his power I 
He too shonld be fashionably dressed. His respectable snit of 
sables, made by a country tsolor, was of a very different cat to 
tilie mulberry-coat with oasket-buttons, and the pale canary- 
coloured waistcoat, of the happy Adonis who was at uiat moment, 
piobably, brushing May's cheek with his perfumed curls, in the 
pit of the Opera ! Then how could he accompany her to the 
plaj, or pay lor her coaches, or present her with appropriate tes- 
timonies of his loYcP And, above all, how could ne dare to ask 
her hand, or expect her to condescend to such appUances as 
he could offer P It was impossible ! She must inevitably despise 
«o shabby a fellow ! 

And yet, all this while, Philip, from this besetting weakness of 
mankind, which makes almost everybody value themselves and 
other people according to what they have, and not according to 
what they are, was entirely mistaken in his estimate of his posi- 
iian in respect to May. She was, in fact, as much captivated by 
liim as he was by her ; only, being older and more soplusticatea, 
die had taken the dessus, and made him her stringed instru- 
ment instead of her lord. If he #ere fascinated by her beauty and 
brilliance, and superficial virtues, she was no less so by his really 
handsome, manly person, and genuine nature. He was a new- 
character to her, and not the less irresistible for being so unlike 
herself and her previous admirers. She had never known before 
what it was to possess the ardent love of an honest heart ; and 
ihouffh in the commencement of the acquaintance she had angled 
merely to catch him, she had ended by being caught herself; and 
i£ Philip, instead of succumbing to- her nature, had been man 
enough to assert his own, he might and would have been her 
master ; as it was, she was his. 

And it is constantly thus in real life ; these are iJie women 
that, by ruling men, nave ruled empires. The true and noble 
woman disdains to rule, either as wife or mistress; she seeks 
a lord, and not a slave. Her love must look ever upwards ; and^ 
except in the maternal relation, there can be no true love, from 
woman to man, that does not. There is another Idnd of womain 
liiat rules men too ; the cold, calm, unexcitable, and ever-self- 
possessed ; the woman that never forgets herself. We never saw 
mich a one as a wife, that the husband was not, more or less, the 
liabject of her will. In both instances, an intense selfishness ii 
the predominant principle ; in the first, combmed with vanity; 
and m the second, with that, and a large portion of self-esteem 
into the bargain. 

In a true woman — and by a true woman we Tn»«BuCJ\MbVBL^s^MSia. 



the nature of her sex is the moat comig\eU^7 ^«^^csy&^ 
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attribute of the intuitive life which in her must prevail : but it i^ 
remarkable that these women, the true archetypes of their sex^ 
are exactly those who have the least influence over men in general; 
for, to understand and appreciate such a woman, a man must be 
as noble and candid as herself. He must have insight — ^whick 
few men have, for intellect does not give it; and, in the present 
stage of civilization, it is certain that men are much more governed 
by the vices and artifices of women than by their yirtnes. Thew 
is plenty of power to be had by bad means — ^by what are fre- 
quently called " the leffitimate arms of the sex." Fie ! we never 
see the manage and the dexterities by which so many womem 
retain their influence over their husbands, without feeling infi- 
nitely more contempt for her successful cunning, than we do for 
the poor spiritless imresisting victim of a brute, who may be. 
living next door. 

The fact is, that few men know anything of woman's true 
nature — ^how should they P for what is more rare than a thoroushJy 
genuine woman P And how are women answerable for this, when 
it has been for ages the business of society not only to repress 
and extinguish that nature wherever it appeared, but to educate- 
its daughters out of it from their cradles; so that at this moment 
there can scarcely exist in any civilized country a woman in whom 
the germ has haa so much vitality as to have resisted l^e external 
influences exerted to repress or pervert it, who does not feel her- 
self in an ungenial atmosphere. 

The usual light in which woman is considered is as of a being 
with a diflerent physical organization to man; but in all other 
respects as of similar, but mferior, endowments — ^the essential 
distinctions, when observed, being set down to the account of 
eccentricity and aberration : and the education bestowed upoa 
her has been in conformity with this view; that is, it has been, 
as compared with that bestowed x>n the other sex, an inferior, 
sample of the same article — ^bad enough in the best — with a 
clumsy attempt to compensate for its imeriority by a few mere- 
tricious accomplishments. We humbly confess to a shrinking 
antipathy from what is commonly called an " accomplish^ 
woman.' Let women draw, and sing, and play the harp — these 
things are good in their way — so are artificial flowers ana Erencji 
jewellery— -out if these are their stock in trade— the armour witk 
which tney have been prepared to fight their battle and make 
their way through this life to another — ^we should think their 
outfit no more suitable, than we should their wardrobe, if its- 
staple commodities consisted of the above-mentioned pretty 
appurtenances. 

Man having thus settled to his own entire satisfaction the. 

QueBtion of the weakness and inferiority of woman, and every- 

tliinff being done that training coiM do, to ^oduce such resuUs 
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^tmfit to cope with the world or resist the manifold dangers and 
temptations that surrounded her; and it was accordingly found 
necessary to hem her in by decorums and circumscribe her by 
conventionalities, which altogether precluded her from that seli- 
^ucation by experience whicn the more active life of man afforded 
*}iim. ^Frightened at his own vices and the weakness of the 
creature to whose keeping he must needs confide his honour and 
peace, he saw nothing left for it but to turn the world into one 
•large harem; perpetuatinff woman's slavery by perpetuating her 
ignorance ; and teaching her, whilst he assumed a divine ri^t to 
despotic sway, that it was the worst of treasons to herself— that 
is, that it was vrnfeminine-^ix^ dispute his claims. 
: In short, he onl^r discerned two functions for which woman 
could have been designed; namely, to be the slave of his passions^ 
.and the nurse of his babies in swaddling-clothes; and for these 
purposes, he sought to adapt her — ^he fitted her "to suckle fools;" 
«nd verily he has his reward — ^for she has done it ! 
< Thus, that the weakness and inferiority which they allege 
against us really does exist, we fear there is no mistaking. Let 
Any woman to whom circumstances have been more favourable, 
or who, by the energy of her own wiU, has found a funbtion for 
herself; and forced herself out of " the circumscription and con- 
(fines," that custom had drawn about her, speak honestly the 
result of her experience and observation, in this respect. How 
many women could she reckon of her acquaintance, who have 
ever dared to think for themselves; or even, if they dared to 
think, would dare to speak ? How many free souls could she 
count amongst them P 

It is true, there is little real culture amongst men ; there are 
few strong thinkers, and fewer honest ones ; but they have still 
some advantages. If their education has been bad, it has at 
least been a tnfle better than ours. Six hours a-day at Latin and 
Greek are better than six hours a-day at worsted-work and em- 
broidery; and time is better spent in acquiring a smattering of 
mathematics, than in strumming Hook's lessons on a bad piano- 
dPorte. Then men have the benefit of rubbing against the world 
dn their progress through it; they have mosti^ some definite 
pursuit or profession, wimin the domain of which they, at least 
know something — and it is much to know something, though, 
like Walter Scott's companion in the stage coach, it be only about 
Bend-leather; — and altogether, stunted though they be, they 
have been enabled to grow into more vigour, from not being so 
utterly repressed and stified by the artificial restrictions and lalse 
delicacies they have entwined round the other sex. 

It would be a consolation if, amidst all these disadvantages 
that have been heaped upon them, women could h&v^ ^^^%^scs^^ 
4heir candour, their simplicity, tlieir «ASi^<bXiS&^^ q»1\eccb^O«s^ 
Jibejr are so artificial, so conveuUoixai, eo \aff^i^^%Q «fea^ ^\>«8a^ 
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iketMelves ! No wonder ! For they hare in ninety-nine instances 
out of a hundred been so frowned out of their individaalitieB 
when they were younj^, that they have actually forgotten after 
what fashion Grod Almighty made them. Their minds have been 
compressed by tight stays, like their bodies ; they have so entire^ 
lost sight of Kature that they are positiyely snocked when Aa 
meets their view ; and as soon as they get cmldren of their owxi» 
they tet about deforming her; squeezing, pinching, and paring 
till, like the Flatheads or Chinese, they hare reducea tiseir 
offspring to the true standard of taste and gentility. Woe to anj 
imfbrtunate little being, who shoidd be found amongst the broo^ 
in w;hom a strong nature preyailing orer art wiU insist on asserts 
ing itself! Its mother will be as much astonished and dismayed 
as a hen that has hatched a duck's egg, Ihe gods themselves 
know what an inane and insipid thing this eternal modellings 
forming, and finishing, makes of society. 

In Tmat we have here said, we are very far from desiring t& 
imply, that we think the intellectual faculty of woman, either in 
quah^ or calibre, eouaL to that of man. On the contrary, wie 
are oi opinion that tne most intellectual woman that ever lived, 
be she who she may, has been far inferior in that re^on to th» 
most intellectual man. This opinion we are aware will be veij 
distasteful to some of the femaje champions of the cause we aar» 
advocating; but it is founded, not only on the records of the intel^ 
lectual heroes and heroines of antiquity, but on observations and 
comparisons, made betwixt some of the most remarkable men 
and women of the present day. No female intellect that we have 
ever yet heard or read of exhibits anything like the breadth^ 
depth, and power of a noble, masculine (honest) mind — for the 
degree in which the want of honesty cripples men's minds is past 
all calculation. 

But what we wish to advance is, that, if allowed free scope and 
£Eur play, woman would be able to put forth, and make available, 
equivalent, though different endowments; which now not only lie 
£Bilk>w, but are actually in the process of extinction, from want ci 
exercise; whilst, to most of those in whom the ^erm yet lives, it 
is, from the constitution of society and the restrictions placed on 
the sex, more a curse than a blessing. Nothing can equal the 
wretchedness of a woman, in whose lx»8om this lamp is pent, con- 
suming herself, because not permitted to shed its ray upon the 
world. The utter hopelessness, the entire inanity of nfe, the 
eense of degradation, tne wondering wherefore she was made, to 
bear all this and suffer to no end ! Life all holiday, with nothing 
to do but play ! And yet to break through this deadening charm 
that is flung about her, what '* a downright violence and storm of 
fortune" is most times needed ! And how many, from the want 
-of being guided to the true outlet «nd fceec ur, rush into per- 
J^^Min to cBeape it? Not becauae womsn. oi V)Id^ \fisc£^T«sfinfiab 
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are vicious; exactly the contrary; they are the least sensual ef 
their sex; but because the living flame within must have some*- 
thing to pasture on. Denied to live their own life, and weave onfc 
their own destiny, they become absorbed in that of uiother;: 
flinging themselves and their affections at the feet, not of a manj, 
but of their own ideal — ^too often embodied in the form of some^ 
worthless idol, no more worthy of their faith, than the ill-carved 
ftone that the poor Indians worship. 

If, as we beheve, under no system of training, the intellect of 
woman would be found as strong as that of man, she is compea<^ 
sated by her intuitions being stronger — ^if her reason be lea*, 
majestic, her insight is clearer — where man reasons, she seea. 
Nature, in short, gave her all that was needful to enable her ta 
fill a noble part in the world's history, if man would but let her^ 
play it out ; and not treat her like a full-grown baby, to be flat-- 
tered and spoiled on the one hand, and coerced and restricted oik 
the other, vibrating betwixt royal role and slavish serfdom. la 
her childhood, woman is perverted by the ij^orance of weU- 
intentioned mothers and governesses, who view her, not as tun, 
independent soxd, capable of the richest culture, and sent in^ 
this world for the purpose of qualifying herself to fulfil higfL 
duties here and higher hereafter, but as the appendage of saam 
man, whose fancy sne must first charm by her acoom^ishmenta^ 
and to whose humours, for the rest of her life, tihe must afters 
wards conform; and it is lamentable to think that the great prok 
portion of books now written on woman's duties, and put mt» 
the hands of young people, for their instruction, regard her innd 
other light. From nrst to last, she is governed by the pap-spoottL 
and the rod; and whilst, for his own selfish ends, man kneels flfc 
her feet and flatters her with mock devotion, he makes laws audi 
enforces customs, that rob her of her free franchise, and of tHk 
the rights that Grod and Nature gave her."* 

We have frequently of late heard the question asked, '' Cmt 
woman regenerate society?" Eeally, we cannot see how thair 
can be, till man regenerates himself. Till he elevates his owbl 
standard, it appears next to impossible for woman effectoaUy Uk 
elevate hers : for prescription is on his side, might will be n£kl». 
and he has so mucn the best of the game, tiiat mitil by a nobler 
culture and the awakening of larger sympathies, his eyes am- 
opened to his own injustice and his own loss, any material, 
improvement in the condition of woman seems hopeless. "i 

With all the independence, the freedom, the culture, the eqiettl 
laws, the introduction into active life and employments, which w^^ 
crave for woman, we still admit that man, tlurough her heart 



• It giyes us great satisfaction to learn that the women of 6era!&\sL^^«^teiiabh 
land are at this time petitioning for equal Tlg\i\a\ «a!QL>iJa»XQaft.<:R.^CQ& N^wf^ ra ^ 
States is about to paga a law, giving femalea "fiON^et w«s VckS^x ^s"wa."VN8^p3^^l. _ 
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Tier affections, will be her lord ; and slioidd be, if lie wonld raise 
himself to the standard that wonld entitle him to the fief. There 
is nothing so elevating to a woman as the love of a troly great 
and noble man. The worship she pays him, whether it be that 
of friendship or of love, exalts her mind, and fills her soid with a 
iioly joy ; there is nothing so degrading, so crashing to the spirit, 
as to be the slave of a churl. 

When men are better and wiser, they will be more just. Whea 
they are noble themselves, they will demand noble women to 
their wives ; and for woman to be noble they will see that she 
must first be free. That so many amongst them do not desire to 
be so, is one of the worst symptoms of their condition. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

HOW ONE FALSE STEP ALWAYS LEADS TO MOBE. 

}£ay saw clearly the influence of Mrs. Byland over her son — ^tlie ' 
influence of habit and of a genuine filial respect and affection—' 
and she dreaded it. Her instinct showed her that she was not 
the wife his mother would accept for him ; and although he had ' 
aiever distinctly told her so, she was well aware that their inti* 
macy was carefully kept a secret from her. Lilly was therefore 
lieoome to her an object of extreme apprehension and distrust. 
Yet, she knew her so well as to feel a tolerable degree of cep* 
tainty that she would not betray them ; that is, that she would 
tiot aeliberately do anything that would be painM to Philip or 
lierself, however provoked. Had she thought differently of her 
jdiaracter, she would have treated her differently. She would 
have tried to win her by kindness and confidence, and sought to 
bind her by promises ; but, as the best dispositions frequently 
ancounter the worst usage, so, in this instance, she presumed oa 
Xdlly 's gratitude and generosity to abuse them — ^treating her wiili 
COlmieBs and disdain, and only implying her desire u>t silence 
with respect to Philip, by the extreme reserve she observed on 
the subject herself—- m short, frowning instead of courting her to 
secrecy. 

^Nevertheless, she was not at ease ; human nature is fallible ; 
and even Lilly's devotion and generous forbearance might give 
tray under temptation. Besides, it was extremely possible that 
Mre. Byland mi^ht interrogate her, and endeavour to extract 
what she knew with regard to Philip's late erratic courses ; and 
she would not have given her worst shawl for Lilly's power of 
eoneealment, especiafly when questioned by one she loved ; even 
tfuppoaing her faith remained incoTT\rp\iiiyAe. 
jLaen, again, hev conscience told aet li^JkJa^ ^^ "^^a iikevficLCt ^ 
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worthy nor a fit object for Philip to centre his hopes and affec- 
tions in. She was much more aware of their incompatibility than 
he was ; for he saw her through a glare that dazzled his eyes, 
mnforcmg and sustaming his own delusion by LiUy's former 
enthusiastic commendations. In concealing their intimacy from 
his mother, he was not actuated by any doubt of May's merits, 
but of his mother's capacity to comprehend and appreciate them. 
Her limited knowledge of the world, fixed prejuaices, and pro- 
vincial ideas, would render it impossible that they could ever 
amalgamate. How this difficulty was to be overcome in the 
future, he could not pause to consider ; being too much engrossed 
and infatuated with the present. But May, though captivated 
and engrossed too, was older and clearer sighted. She knew her- 
self, and she knew Philip — ^there was no difficulty in knowing 
him, for he " wore his heart upon his sleeve," — and she was per- 
fectly aware not only that lally loved him, and that he had, at 
the very least, been on the eve of loving her ; but also that the ' 
ingenuous, pure, devoted, humble, true, and faithful girl, was a 
much more worthy partner for him, than she could ever be ; and 
that if the glamour were once off his eyes, he would think so, too. 
It was therefore quite natural that she should fear Lilly, and 
equally natural that, fearing her, she should hate her, and desire 
to get her out of her way. What was to happen afterwards, she 
coiudno more pause to consider, than Phuip could. How tie 
was to be brought to marry her without his mother's consent ; 
or how, if that came to pass, she was to conform to the mode of 
life that awaited him, she deferred to investigate. They were 
both carried away by the stream of their passions ; and whether 
an abyss or a sunny haven, perdition or salvation, awaited them 
at the end of their course, they left it to the future to disclose. 

In the meantime, Lilly, uncertain and irresolute, because 
not acting under an impulse, and too timid and inexperienced, 
And too much trammeUed by her affections to form any deliberate 
plan for her own emancipation, himg on upon May snll ; though 
Dy a bond that she expected daily to see snapped. All that h^d 
rendered it dear was gone ; all that had constituted her happiness 
within doors or without was ravished firom her ; her serfdom was 
no longer a joyous serfdom of the heart ; yet, she toiled on as 
before; withholding no services, making no complaints. Now 
and then, May's good-nature smote her, when she remarked the 

Elfl's patient sufferance; but the recollection of the mischief 
illy might do her if she chose, and of what a dangerous rival 
she wouM be if she were appreciated, hardened her heart. She 
feared the very virtues she was abusing ; and the more clearly she 
perceived their beauty, the more dearly she perceived that 
they must not be allowed to come between, het «siQL\vs?t ^'^i^swa.* 

It is true that she did not at all "aTideTta\«\v<e« o^ra. ^vstsba «ss^ 
&3cmstion8, and tiiat she really had a ^ToiorosA ^ssyo^^ofi^ ^'^ 
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Lilly's personal attractions, unadorned as they were by any aids 
of ornament ; but she knew that Philip had once thought h0t 
pretty ; and if she were allowed to be much in his way, he miglit 
some day return to the same opinion, which she now beheyed ihe 
had persuaded him out of; by convincine^ him that there could 
be no beauty worth looking at without what she called «^fj^*^ 
proposition which Philip had not had courage to gainsay ; and to 
which, indeed, his admiration of May's factitious graces had made 
him half a convert. But, however people's passions and vanitief 
deceive themselves or others, truth is there at the bottom all the 
while ; it is only sup»pres8ed and stifled, not extinguished ; and 
every now and then it flings out an unwelcome spark, throwing a 
very disagreeable glare into the secret places and tortuosities of 
the self-beguiUng mind. Thus, in the midst of May's chimeraa 
and delusions, she was sometimes suddenly pervaded by an intoi- 
tive and extremely impleasant suspicion, that the beauty of tiiie 
ingenuous, pure, and candid soul uiat looked out of Lilly's mild 
eyes might possibly exert a more enduring charm than the fafigkt 
gleams mat shot uom hers ; and that the delicate features, and 
jnnooth young cheek, which had yet not attained its ripest bloon^ 
comprised in reality a much more perfect ideal of female loveliness 
than her more brilliant and developed beauty. A glance in tiie 
mirror was always, for the moment, sufficient to banish these in^* 
trusive whispjerings of the spirit of truth ; but they were never- 
theless sufficiently alarming, together with her otner sourees of 
apprehension, to satisfy her of the prudence of getting Lilly out of 
her lover's way and her own, as soon as possible ; and it was jnit 
when she was debating in her mind how this end could be belt 
accomplished, that the devil — ^who we are told is always at our 
elbow watching his opportunity — seized the occasion to seduoe 
her into an act of treacherous cruelty, that under any less potent 
influences than jealousy and fear she would have been incapable 
of. But fear is proverbially cruel ; and jealousy, even to a good 
and generous nature, is the sorest of all temptations. 

TVlien Bet went home from Mrs. Knox's, and told her mother 
she was dischaiged, she omiifctedto mention the origin of the mis- 
fortune. She <ud not choose imdeservedly to incur the suspidoi 
of neglect or dishonesty, which she knew she did not meri^ and 
to have avowed the tiuth would have been betraying May ; for 
it was not to be expected that her mother would keep the secrete 
Hardworking and willing, the noor girl tariedto get some employ* 
ment, which should furnish her bread, and her two shillings 
a-week, which sufficed to pay her parents' rent, and was all wit 
had before ; and for a short time she jobbed about from place to 
place : but failiuj^ to obtain anything permanent, the day cam6 
IhBt the rent, which waa always demanded weekly, was not forth- 
coming; and the poor family waa \]bae«b\ATife^ ^\tV exi^ulsion, if 
i&& debt were not speediiy doac^kias^e^. Ttea. ^^V Vwi '^••a 
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passionately aiitached to her sickly infant brother, began to warer ; 
she could not allow the child and his mother to be tamed into 
the street ; yet it would cost her a great deal of pain to do hep 
benefiMstress so severe an injury, for she was folly able to appre- 
ciate the fatal consequences that would result to May from the 
discovery. 

At length, haying duly weighed the pros and cons after her 
own manner, — ^that is, not taking into consideration the moral 
view of the case, but only the balance of evils, she determined 
<m the line of conduct which appeared to her the most advan- 
tageous ; since, whilst it would probably restore her to favour, 
it might, at the same time, leave a loophole for May's escape. 
She accordingly presented herself before Mrs. Knox late one 
evening, when she knew the young people would have quitted 
work, and told her story. 

On the following morning, after breakfast, Mrs. Xnox took an 
earl^r opportunity of taking May aside. *' Have you ever had an j 
suspicion of Miss Dawson's honesty?" said she. 

** No," answered May ; " I believe her to be quite honest.'* 

''It is a very extraordinary thin^!" continued Mrs. Sjiox« 
'' but you remember about tbiat white blond fall^ that should 
hftvegonetoMrs. Wilmot'sP'* » 

"Yes," returned May, taking out ier handkerchief, and vio^ 
lently blowing her nose, in order to account for the blood she 
felt rushingto her cheeks. 

" Well, Setsy Barton has been here ; she came last night, 
after you were gone, to tell me that she left that fall at ^our 
lodgings, with a bonnet of yours. She says that I put it into 
the wrong box. I don't think I did, by the bye : and that when 
die went to your room, you had not come in, but that she de- 
livered them both to Mjbb Dawson. Did she take you a bonnet 
that night P" 

" That night P" said May, pressing her hand on her brow, as 
if to summon her recollection; "she fnay have brought me a 
bonnet that night. I couldn't say she did not, because it must 
have been somewhere about that time I had my Tuscan cleaned 
and trimmed : still I don't think it was that week. But, to be 
aore, Bet may recollect the time better than I do." 

" She B&jB she is certain of it," returned Mrs. Ejiox, " but that 
die did not like to say so before, because Miss Dawson declared 
she knew nothing about the fall, and Bet was afraid she shouldn^ 
be believed. However, I can't say I think that a very good 
reason, and that makes me doubt the whole story." 

" I think Bet must have been mistaken in the night," said 
May. 

" She has never shown any love of dress— -quitd t\vft wscfcsws^ V 
observed Mrs. JSQiox— "Miss Dawson, 1 mfiasu IVift ^aS^. «*s^^ 
ktafjao uBe to her, unless she sold it." 
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** I^one !** answered May, whose brain was in such a whirl of 
uncertainty and confusion, that she could hardly command pr^ 
sence of mind enough to conceal it. 

" And yet Bet declares she is positively certain of the fact, ttxA 
that Miss Dawson must remember it ; because, in taking out lihtf 
bonnet, the paper the blond was in was caught by a pin, sad 
when she lifted the bonnet, the parcel fell on the carpet; and 
that she — ^that is, Miss Dawson — ^picked it up and laid it on iiie 
table." 

May remained silent, assuming an attitude of reflection, but in 
reality unable to collect her thoughts at all. She saw, at onoe^ 
that if she disputed Bet's assertion with respect to bringing her 
a bonnet that night, some of the other young people, onbelng 
appealed to, might be able to substantiate the tact ; and then tiw 
mere circumstance of the denial might point suspicion to hersdf. 
If, on the contrary, she coimtenanced the accusation agaibft 
liilly, the girl misnt be put on her defences. At that rof 
moment, the blona was lying concealed at the bottom of one of 
her own boxes ; she could not be certain that Lilly was ignorant 
of this, and a search woidd be fatal to herself. Altogether, 8h0 
thought it better to hint that she thought Betsy Barton mi 
either mistaken, or that she had inyented this tale, in the hope 
of recovering her situation. 

** With respect to my bonnet," she said, ** it very likely cam^ 
home that night — certainly it was about that time ; but it is very 
improbable that you should have put the fall in the wrong box. 
It IS much more likely that Bet lost it ; besides, why shouldn't 
she have said so when you asked her at first, before you ques- 
tioned us about it at all P" 

" There is one thing, however," observed Mrs. Xnox, " thafc 
did strike me very mucSi at the time, and that was Lilly Dawson's 
maimer. I remember, indeed, I was so struck with it, that I 
was going to question her further, only that you remarked i^e 
had left work before the boxes went away. However, we'll have 
her in and question her at once ;" and Mrs. Xnox was about to 
open the door, for the jmrpose of calling Lilly. 

'* Stay," said May, seized with terror ; " I think we had better 
say nothing about it to her till I have searched her drawers. If 
she has the lace, I shall find it ; and if she has sold it, I shall find 
the money. If you will let me go home before her this evenings 
I may be able to discover something about it." 

" Well, do," returned Mrs. Enox. " I dare say that will be 
the best way : and if you cannot make out anything, we will 
■question her to-morrow." 

Little dreaming of what was plotting against her, Lilly worked 
away; somewhat sorrowM, indeed, as she had been lately, from 
PMtip'a disloyalty and May's xmkmdneft^ *, \s>\t ias happier than 
Jier brilliant rival. To tihe\aUeT\\.N<iw«»ift«xfcii.^l— "Osiaiass** 
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anxious she had ever passed in her life. She thought it would 
never be over, and that the hour of release would never arrive, 
when she might hasten home and thrust the cause of all this 
apprehension into the fire. There was no security for her now, 
but in burning the fall; and this she did the moment she reached 
her lodging. It was a moment of inexpressible relief to her, 
when she saw the rich silk lace, the object of her eager desires, 
curling and crinkling in the flame. 

So far, so good. But she was not out of her troubles yet. 
On the following day, Lilly was to be interrogated ; and that, 
even though she wished it, she would be unable to disguise the 
troth, May felt assured. Lilly, with her tell-tale complexion 
and simple honesty, woidd be the last person in the world to 
baffle a cross-examinatio]l» Willingly or unwillingly, she would 
teil all she knew, and that in a manner that would probably 
command belief. She felt, from experience, that what Lilly 
affirmed it was not easy to doubt; so that, by her expedient 
QJL deferring the examination and burning the evidence of her 
guilt, she had only gained the reprieve of a day. There was 
]pore to be done yet; and now, the imminence of her own. 
4anger hardening her heart, she began to repent that she had 
bui^nt the lace. If she had been less precipitate, she might have 
taken it to Mrs. Elnox and declared that she had found it in 
Lilly's possession ; but her foolish haste had imdone her, and 
some further expedient must be discovered for securing her own 
safety. After much deliberation, she could think but of one> 
and that was built on her knowledge of her friend's character. 

"Lilly," said she, "come here; I want to speak to you.** 
May was then sitting with her feet on the fender and her back 
to me light, which consisted of a single candle, standing upon a 
table in the middle of the room. lifly had been working by it ;. 
but she now rose, and approached Mlay. " Sit down," said the 
latter; and Lilly took a ehjeiir from the recess near the chimney^ 
and# drawing it forward, seated herself just by the comer of the 
mantelpiece. 

" Lilly," continued May, " I am in grea t trouble." 

"Are you, May?" said Lilly. *MVhat's the matter?"-— 
"There's no money to pay the rent," thought she, knowing 
nothing of Mr. Cropley's twenty pounds. 

" I aaie say, Lilly, you think me altered lately: I know I am;^: 
Tm altered to you and to everybody. The truth is, Lilly, I'm 
miserable !" 
. "It's something about PhiHp," thought Lilly. 

" Do you remember," said May, " about six week^ ago, that;- 
there was a fuss in the work-room about a blond fall that was to 
havegone to Mrs. Wilmot's P" 

, " Yes," replied Lilly, who indeed. xecoWecXfe^. Vt \,^y>^^\ *^^ 
drcnmBtaace bad never been out of \k©x ^<&sA wa^ \ ^sA'^'^'aaa^ 
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occasioned her the greatest uneasmess. As we have bdbfe 
hinted, Lilly, having no theory of morals, had hitherto been 
goyemed and guided wholly oy her instincts, which, beiof 
yirtuous, had kept her so; but the standard by which iht 
jndged the conduct of other people was quite unfixed, and 
mucji too lenient, especially if she loved them. She had noMff 
properly estimated the amount of ill-treatment she had reoeiTed 
crom her cousins ; and she had never formed any just idea €l 
the faults of May's character, although she was a constant 
victim to them. The selfishness, which had aUowed her to 
live on Lilly's wases, and the dishonesty of prodigalljr spend- 
ing money that me owed, had never been viewed in their 
true light: these were May's ways — ^wavs which Lilly never 
thought of judging, till the amount of ner own smart sonia- 
what opened her eyes to their significance. She had mA, 
comparatively, cared for her money, nor her labour, nor her 
self-denying meals — all these were sacrifices willingly made to 
her idol: it was not till May encroached on the domain <tf 
her affections, that Lilly began to judge her, and discemfld 
that she cared for nobody's feelings but hdr own. 

This discovery had given her great pain, every way; aai 
by awakening her to certain reflecidons on May's charaot^, it 
had prepared her to comprehend somewhat of the mystorf 
connected with the blond fall; and many a time since she 
had thought of the circumstance with wonder, grief, and dis- 
may. May was not the angel she had imagined her ; her idol 
was a false idol; that was plain. The others had been tnio 
ones: Abel had been good; the Eylands were good; for, in 
spite of Philip's d^ecticm, she thougnt no ill of mm. She too 
highly appreciated the amount of May's fascinations^ and too 
humbly esteemed herself, not to excuse him. 

''Well," continued May,' ''that fall has cost me more un- 
happiness than I ever suffered in all my life put together before! 
I dare say, you little thought, Lilly, when Mrs. Knox was 
asking Bet about it, that I could have told her where it was P'* 

" I Knew Bet had left it here," returned Lilly, witib her usual 
directness. 
. "You did!" exclaimed May, affecting considerable surprise. 
" Then that was the reason you looked so confused, and blushed 
so, when Mrs. Knox asked you about it P" 
. "Yes," answered Lilly. . " I didn't know what to say, when I 
saw you didn't speak." 

" I wish, with all my heart, you had spoken !" returned May. 
'^ What a deal of misery it would have saved me! Indeed, lilly, 
it was very wrong <rfyou." 

" I wish I had, ' said Lilly, innocently. 
' ^^You 9ee, when I took it into my tooiE) I had no thoii^ 
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of wliat ifc was : I supposed it was my old lace come home from 
the elear-starcher," continued May, *' and just threw it into imr 
drawer, without ever so much as looking at it ; and neyer, tiu 
two or three weeks after, did I discover ^mat it was !" 

" Then you didn't know about it when Mrs. !Knox asked usP" 
said Lilly. 

"No" answered May; for although she had just before 
implied the contrary, that was a mistake: "no; it was just 
an accident that I opened the paper one Sunday, and there I 
saw it. I'm sure you might haye knocked me down with a 
feather !" 

"And have you told Mrs. KnoxP" inquired Lilly. 

" No," replied May; " how can IP How can I expect her to 
belieye mer If I had only had the courage to tell her last 
week! if I had only told her yesterday! But now it's too 
kte !" 

"Why?" asked LiUy. 

" Because there's a stir about it again. Bet wants to come 
back again; and Mrs. Knox has been questioning her; and if 
they only remember about my bonnet, it will be all up with 
me. How can I say I hayen't got it, if I am asked ! And 
^en, what is worse, how can you say it P and you will be asked 
to-morrow, you may depend upon it." 

^'I hope not," said Lilly. "I shouldn't like to be asked 
about it at all. But, if I were you, I'd just go and teU Mrs. 
Knox that I'd got it. It wasn't your fault, you know." 

But May's conscience would not let her hjaye done that, if she 
had had the fall still in her possession ; however, she had now 
put it out of her power to do it, and so she told Lilly. 
• " I couldn't bear the sight of it," said she ; " and, in my yexa- 
tion, I threw it into the fire. But now, Lilly, you'll give me your 
word of honour you'll never tell," 

" I'll never tell," answered Lilly. " I wouldn't for the worid ; 
but I wish you hadn't burnt it !" 

** That's past piuying for," said May. " But you won't betray 
me, even if Mrs. !^ox questions you to-morrow P" 

" I'll try not," replied Lilly ; ** but I know I shall eokmr 
up so !" 

** Yes, you do colour so ! That's the worst of it," returned 
May. " I'm sure I can't tell what's to be done." 

" I say, Lilly," said May, after a silence of some minutes, 
during which they both seemed to be cogitating on this un- 
{deasant affair, "a thought strikes me. Suppose you were to 
stay away frotn work to-morrow ! I can say you've a bad cold, 
you know." 

" But then she'll question me the next day, you kn^^ " ^- 
jeeted Lilly. 
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" Perhaps not," said May, " if I tell lier to-morrow that yoa 
know notmng about it, which I will. Probably, the whole thing 
may blow over in a day or two/' 

Lilly by no means thought the expedient a good one; she 
woidd have much preferr^ risking all on a full avowal and a 
restitution. However, the latter being out of the question, dbo 
acceded to May's proposal, and the next day stayed at home. 

" Well, have you found out anything P" mquired Mrs. Knox. 
" Where is Miss Dawson P" 

" At home," answered May, with a very grave countenance, 
and at the same moment placmg some money, wrapped in a bit 
of white paper, in Mrs. Ejiox's nands. " The truth is, there is 
some mystery between her and Bet that I cannot make out. But 
there is the price of the fall ; and I should really take it as a 
favour if you would not press the thing further. That Lilly 
meant to be dishonest, I can't believe ; but still there is some- 
thing in the business I do not understand ; but, however, whether 
it was an accident, or whatever it was, there's the money." 

Mrs. Knox said it was very odd, and May agreed that it was; 
but, as she onlj spoke in innuendoes, she left the impression on 
Mrs. Knox's mind that she had designed, namely, that Lilly was, 
in some way, the guilty party ; or, at least, if not a principal, aa 
accessory to the misdemeanour, whatever it was. 

Under these circumstances, she was not particularly desirous 
of having her back ; nor was she at all surprised when May said 
that she did not wish to return. On the other hand, Lilly was 
kept away without much difficulty. She had an intense dread of 
the impending interrogation ; and, under all the circumstances of 
the case, womd not have been at all sorry to leave Mrs. £nox» 
provided she was certain of employment elsewhere. When, 
therefore, May came home on the second night, and told her 
that, as the season was over, all the extra hands were to be dis* 
charged, Lilly's chief regret was, that she did not know where to 
look for a situation. But this May promised to £bid for her^ 
against she herself removed to her new lodging ; at which time 
it had been previously arranged that they were to separate. 

May, however, since the £uarm about the fall, was much kinder 
than before. She was more like what she used to be, in th» 
early days of their acquaintance. But Lilly's feelings were not 
the same. She would not have been compelled to miure May 
for the world ; and would much rather have resigned her place 
than run the risk of it ; but she could not forget that May. 
had superseded her in Philip's affections ; and, wimout stoppinjg 
to examine whether the fault lay with him or with her, she fefi- 
that she coidd not love her as she had done. 

In the meantime, however, they continued on ^ood terms 

togeHber, Lilly keeping much by heraelf— avoiding Philip and hi* 

mother — and seeing but Uttl© oi "Ma-y^^Vq, «&«t ^'Si Vi^'^ork, 
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always walked out with her lorer. Lilly knew it ; because, when 
they came home, she more than once heard him bid her good night 
at tne foot of the stairs. Lilly was sadly in her way; but, however^ 
the day was fast approaching when she was to move, and thea 
ike should be rid of her, and anxiously she expected it; for» 
besides the inconyenience of her presence, which impeded Philip'ft 
yisits, she could not oyercome her jealous fears. What, if ur^ed. 
hv her ovm jealousy, Lilly should eyer be induced to tell Philij^ 
about the blond ! 

The dread of this haunted her, and left her no hope of peaces 
till she had remoyed Lilly out of the reach of temptation. 



CHAPTEE XXXn. 

LILLY AND MAY FAST COMFAHY. 

Jk the meantime. May had done as she had promised, witk 
n«;ard to finding employment for LUly, with a friend of her own.. 
^*It is only temporary,' said she; "but, if you'll just take her- 
for a few oays, and giye her her liying, I should be obhged ta 
you." She also promised Lilly that she would look for a lodging^ 
K>r her, and get her more permanently settled ; and Lilly's heart 
was half melted with all this kindness. May, afker lUl, tooi very^ 
good, and she reproached herself for not bemg able to loye her 
as formerly ; but, when she saw her come home of an eyening^. 
after walkmg willi Phihp, radiant with joy, and when she heard 
iiow he lingered below, and what a long ** good night" there was. 
betwixt them, she felt that she could not. 

As the time drew near that was to separate them, there wa& 
something about May that Lilly could not help obserying, and. 
which she attributed to a feeling of regret, and perhaps remorse^ 
ior some past unkindness. She seemed absent and depres8ed>. 
and her conduct towards LiQy became capricious. When Lilhr 
talked about the future, or made inquiries respecting her lodgings. 
fir expressed any apprehensions with regard to her chances oT 
getting regular work. May always cut tiLe conyersation shorty 
mad any proposal of LiQy s to apply to Mrs. Slnox for a recom^ 
mendation was nipped at the onset. Tet, the yariability of her 
demeanour was not calculated to inspire Lilly with conndenoe'f 
and the latter was not without anxiety ; but still, timid and irre« 
aolute, except when acting imder an impulse, she waited on, froia 
day to day, till the period for remoyal arriyed. 

** As I mtend to moye to-morrow, Lilly," said May, " I think 
you had better go to-night ; and I haye told the people to ex^eofe. 
you." 

"Where ia it? and what am 1 to t^«.iV\ 'Yassjxa^^ "^S^^ 
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2i1 armed and puzzled ; for she was at present earning nothing 9>ut 
her board. 

" Never mind," answered May ; " 1*11 look to that till yon are 
settled somewhere." 

" How kind !" thought Lilly again ; and she made an attempt 
to express her thanks. But May cut short what she had to bkw, 
by obserring, that it was late, and she must be off to her wodL 
Lilly also went to hers ; and the day passed as usual, except that 
she had a very unexpected alarm in the course of it, from seeing 
a man, whom she beUeved to be her cousin Luke, passing the 
shop window. It was only his side face she caught ; for he was 
looking in another direction ; but she felt pretty sure it was he ; 
aiid it naturally disturbed her exceedingly. She felt that she 
should be'afraid to pass through the streets, lest she should meet 
Idm ; and, for the remainder of the afternoon, she avoided, as 
much as possible, showing herself in the front shop. When she 
went home at night, it was dusk ; but she had hardly courage to 
ring the bell when she reached the lodging — who could tell but 
ihe might be there waiting to clutch her P — for she always felt ai 
if he were a hawk, and she the poor partridge that he was sto<»- 
ing to seize. Luke, however, was not there ; but she immediately 
<»mmunicated her alarm to May. 

" I think it's very foolish of you to be so afraid of your cousin," 
said May. " Why should you be so afraid of a man that never 
did you any harm r He only wishes to marry you — and surely 
ijhere's no narm in that." 

" But I wouldn't marry him for the world!" said Lilly. 

"But that's just a prejudice," returned May; "you know, 
Lilly, it's not easy for you to get your Uving by yourself, here in 
London — ^you are not fit to live by yourself and that's the truth. 
You've done well enough while you've been with me ; but, for 
my part, I don't see how you're ever to get on alone ; and I do 
4iiint it would be the best thing in the world for you to many 
your cousin — I do indeed. Then, you'd have a comfortable home» 
and somebody to take care of you." 

"I'd rather starve than marry him," answered Lilly, with 
unusual energy. " I can't think how you can wish me to many 
a person I hate so !" 

" Well," returned May, " you must choose for yourself— only, 
I think it would be the best thing that could nappen to you; 
that I tell you." 

It was very easy for May to say all this, who had got Phihp 
for herself, and who did not know what sort of person Luke 
was; but Lilly did not like it at all. She would not nave relished 
such advice from anybody ; but, from the person who had super- 
seded her in PhiUp's heart, it was bitter, indeed ! And, although 
fi-entle-tempered almost to a fault, she could not help showing hOT 
dissatisfaction, by quitting "tke TOom% 
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It was about nine o'clock ; and Lilly, liaving first indulged in 
a hearty fit of weeping, and since pinned up in a bundle the few 
articles of dress which formed her wardrobe, was endeavouring 
to persuade herself to return to May, and, forgetting her resent- 
tosient, part in charity with one whom she had loved so dearly, and 
who had certainly <fone her many kind services, when her iriend 
opened the door that divided the two rooms, and said, ** Lilly, it's 
time to go !" Whereupon, Lilly rose, tied her bonnet-sirings, 
put a pin in her shawl, and came out, with her bundle in her 
hand. She had some idea of giving May a kiss, and thanking 
her for the home she had so long afforded her, before they 
descended the stairs ; but she found that May was already half 
way down them ; so she joined her in silence, and in silence they 
proceeded along the street. 

" Is it far P" inquired Lilly. 
. " Not very," answered M!ay ; " but I'm not sure that I shall 
find the way without taking a coach ; it's so dark ;" and indeed 
it was a thick, misty night ; and, although it did not rain, the 
streets were so greasy and slippery with mud, that Lilly was by 
no means sorry when May caJ&d " Coach I" to a man who wis 
standing beside his vehicle, which was drawn up close to the 
pavement, at the comer of St. Martin's Lane. 

"Open the door!" said she; and the man obeying her, the 
two girls stepped in; Lilly first; and May following, after 
making some Observation to the driver, who then mounted his 
box, where another perjon was idready seated, and drove off*. 

Not a word was spoken inside the coach, as they rumbled 
throuffh the dimly-lighted streets. What May felt Lilly could 
not tell ; but her own feeling was one of deep depression. The 
present was dark, and the future was dark : and she saw no ray 
of light to brighten the picture. She had never lived alone in 
her life, and she foresaw how dismal it would be; besides, her 
very means of subsistence were precarious. And then the void 
in ner heart was so sad. Ever since her emancipation, and the 
awakening of her spirit, Lilly had lived upon love — but now she 
iiad no one to love — no one to serve — no one to sacrifice to. 
Poor Lilly ! She was desolate without^ and desolate within ! 

She was so occupied with these sad thoughts, that she did not 
know how long they had ridden, when the coach stopped, and 
the door was opened — ^that it was so, she rather heard than saw ; 
for it was so exceedingly dark, that she could not even distinguish 
May, who sat opposite to her. "Go!" said the latter; and 
Lilly got out, assisted by the man, expecting May to follow; 
but, to her infinite surprise, her feet were no sooner on the pave- 
ment, than she heard tne steps folded up, the door smartly shut, 
and die coach driven away ; whilst the man who had assisted h<&ic 
to alight, still holding her by the aim, aad ^ojm^, ^^Ttv^-^'^sV 
led her into the dark passage of a lioxiBe. 

n2 
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" Is this the lodging P" asked Lilly, both alarmed and griered. 
She had expected May to accompany her to her apartment, and 
introduce her to the woman of the house ; and she had, of course^ 
also expected that she would bid her good bye. Such a partmn^ 
and such a reception, quite confounded her ; and, little Buspioioai 
of evil as she was, she began to fear that some was intended hat*. 

*' Come this way," said the man. *' It's rath^ dark ; but 111 
lead you." 

" Is it high up P" inquired Lilly. 

" On the thim story," answered the man. 

It was very odd ; but still he did not speak undrilly. As for 
his face, she could not see it ; perhaps there was no cause f<NF 
alarm ; it was doubtless a poor neighbourhood, and a poor house; 
what better could she expect P £ideed, idie had charged May 
to take for her but a single, low-priced room ; and that the place 
should be ill-lighted, or not lignted at all, was not surpnsnig; 
But how duU it would be ! and how frightened she should be 
coming home at night from her work. All these things shs 
thought, as they groped their way up-stairs, her oondoofecMr 
still holding her by the arm. When they reached the third 8toiy» 
he stopped. 

" Is it here P" asked Lilly. 

'* All right !" said he, as he drew a key from his pocket, and 
opened a door. Lilly turned quickly towards him, but she could 
distinguish nothing. 

" Is there a candle P" said she. 

** You'll get one presently," he repKefl ; and, before she was 
aware of ma intention, he nad pushed her into the room, lodged 
the door upon her, and she heard his foot descending the stairs. 

This action, conjoined to the words ** All right" were a 
revelation to her — ^she felt assured that she was en^apped — ^May 
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he uttered it ! All was accounted for now : May's mystery—- 
her vindication of Luke — ^the strange parting and strange 
reception — all was clear; she was betrayed, and May was the 
traitor! 



CHAPTEE XXXin. 

THE HISTOBT OF A KIChHT. 



The only light Lilly had, whereby to reconnoitre the place into 

which she had been so strangely mrust, was that which struggled 

through the dirty panes from the neighbouring windows. Exactly 

opposite, on the noor level m^^^Toonai^'H^^&m^^Si^T^ was 
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A lamp, which, though not sufficient to illnininate the narrow 
street below, did serve, in some degree, to dissipate the obscurity 
around her. It sufficed at least to show her that she was in a 
tolerablv'-sized square room, in one comer of which stood a four- 
post beostead, without curtains ; that in the recess of one of the 
tnndows there stood a small table ; and she could also discern 
two or three objects, which appeared to be chairs placed against 
the wall. 

This was all the room seemed to contain — ^but the bed ! — was 
tiiere anybody in that? What if Luke were there ! Standing 
«till on the spot whereon she found herself when the door was 
elosed behind her, afraid to move either way, she listened ; but 
ao sound reached her, except the low buzz firom the street, and 
the rolling of distant wheels. In this attitude she stood for 
«i]>wards of a quarter of an hour, scarcely breathing, that she 
miffht hear the better ; but all was so muet, that she ventured 
jut length to advance cautiously towards the bed, and, having 
listened till she was satisfied no breather was there, she put down 
her hand in order to ascertain if the bed was niade. It was ; 
and Lilly, whose trembling limbs could scarcely support her, 
seated herself on the edge, that she might collect her thoughts. 
' That she was once more in the power of her cousin, she did not 
doubt. For what reason she could not divine. May had de- 
Kvered her into *^the snares of the fowler." It was a cruel 
thought — and as the conviction pressed on her, she could scarcely 
Abide its bitterness. Poor Lilly had not believed in such a 
world — a world where what was fair could be so false. 

Then she began to wonder what could be Luke's design in 
thus pursuing her. Why should he care for her so much as to 
give iiimself all this trouble — foDowing her about the coimtry, 
Juid employing Giles Lintock to entrap her F And how should 
he have Known Giles? These were questions she found it 
Impossible to answer. One thing, however, she was determined 
on, and that was, not to marry Luke. If he persisted in that 
«oheme, she would do as Abel had advised her when first she 
met him ; she would appeal to the clergyman, and tell him that 
she had never consented to the union, and that she would rather 
die than be the wife of Luke. Thank God, Abel had given her 
this advice ! At that time, it would have been of no use to her, for 
she could not have dared to foUow it ; but now, she knew better 
— at least, she was bolder ; she knew a Httle more of the world, 
though she did not know much ; and besides, she had had her 
first lesson in love ; and although Philip would never think of 
her again, she could never forget him ; and if Luke, instead of 
being an ogre, as she thought him, had been a man, still she 
would have sought protection from bim •, ftlaft TVB^«t^a^\\sisarr5> 
whether by force or favour ; on that ^int ^^ "v^a <3ia«t. 

Then, she wondered whether he -woxM YoteroAft oii. V«t xXiSO 
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night ; and she listened anxiously for every sound ; bat thoag^ 
she sometimes heard doors clapping below, no one seemed to 
ascend so high as where she was. 

Thus she sat for a long time, till, besides being very tired, 8(e 
began to feel yery cold. Every now and then, in spite of hei^ 
fears, she found nerself dozing ; and, at length, she tiiought Ai^ 
would slip into the bed, without undressing, and cover herself t^ 
with the clothes. It did not appear that anybody intended to 
disturb her that night, and she would be in no more danger in 
the bed than out oi it ; but she resolved not to sleep, if she could 
help it. 

She foimd it no easy matter, however, to keep herself awake; 
she tried and tried, but slumber would steal over her ; and acfter 
many abortive efforts against it, she at length sunk into sleep. 

She thought she could not have been long asleep, when ishe 
was awakened by a noise close to her. Her sleep had probably 
not been very sound either, for there was no forgetfulness ; am 
her consciousness of where she was, and of the preceding events, 
was as clear and vivid when she opened her eyes, as when she 
closed them ; and with this flash of recollection came the con- 
viction that she was no longer alone — ^there was somebody in tiie 
room— and the faint light showed her a figure seated at the 
bottom of the bed. 

To those who have ever felt what it is to fancy, in the dead of 
night, that there is some imknown being in the room, which they 
believed untenanted by any but themsehres, we need not attempt 
to paint the thrill of terror that instantly pervaded Lilly's every 
nerve, nor how breathlessly she listened to the movements of 
this midnight visitor. 

The first distinct sound that reached her after she awoke, 
seemed to be a convulsive sigh or sob ; then there was another 
and another ; in short, the person was evidently weeping : and 
she was soon satisfied that the mourner was a woman, and that 
the grief was of no gentle character. However, the discovery of 
the sex of the stranger somewhat reassured her ; and she lay 
still, listening and wondering what was to come next. Perhaps, 
she had been put into a wrong room and the woman might be 
coming to bea ; in which case there must necessarily ensue isft 
explanation. Whilst debating whether to speak at once, or 
whether to wait the event in silence, she observed that this storm 
of grief was beginning to abate ; there was a longer internal 
between the sobs; the breathing became more regular; the 
passion, in short, had apparently exhausted itself; and just as 
she was making up her mind to address her, the woman arose 
and quitted the room, closing the door, but not locking it. 
I^ow, then, she might escape ; at least, there was a fair chance 
that she might grope her way down &\i«^^ «sA Te%iS^^<d street ; 
mid she felt much disposed to try-, \>u\.^\L<Ml^^^«e^C\^ 
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oarred of what she was to do when there, she was at a loss t9 
answer it. She did not know where she was, and would probably 
have great difficulty in finding her way to the part of 5ie town 
known to her ; and if she did, of whom to claim protection ov 
advice, she knew not. Her thoughts ever recurred to Philip ; 
But after this experience of May's treachery, her faith in human 
Ikith was shaken — Philip and May were one. Besides, she could 
not persuade herself that anybody could shield her from her 
cousin ; he seemed to be possessed of some mysterious right over 
her person, which his unscrupulous nature would, sooner or 
later, find means to vindicate. She resolved, however, when the 
morning arrived, that she would make an attempt to escape, 
leaving the direction of her flight to be decided by circum' 
stances. 

She was still lying cogitating on these matters, when she was 
startled by the creaking of the stairs ; and in a moment her ears 
were on the alert, and her eyes straining to the door — and pre- 
sently the latch was very gently, but audibly lifted, and the 
door was slowly opened — then there was a pause ; and thexi it 
was opened a little further; and some one entered the room, 
closing it very gently. 

Lilly, at first, concluded that this was the woman returned, 
althoun[h the movements were certainly very diflerent ; for sh* 
had used- no caution ; whereas, this person seemed to be ex- 
tremely fearful of disturbing her. A mother entering the room 
of her sick infant, on whose lids sat life and death, at issue, could 
not have moved more inaudibljr. But as the figure advanced 
into the room and crossed the faint ray of light that stiQ gleamed 
from the opposite window, where some low revellers of the night 
were congregated, she fancied that she could distinguish tnat 
this was the hgure of a man. Be it what it might, however, it 
was moving towards the bed, and at length stood close beside 
her; and there it paused awhile. What mystery was this? 
Who was this midnight visitor, that trod with such a stealth^^ji 
noiseless foot, that she was satisfied he wore no shoes P Was it 
LukeP She thought it was; and during that fearM pause, 
what memories crowded on her! What had become of Mr. 
BylandP What of Winny Weston's lover P What was the 
signification of the scene in her dead imcle's chamber P 

W^hilst she asked herself these things, she perceived the figure 
stooping over her, bending graduany lower and lower, as if 
listening for her breath, which she endeavoured to the utmost 
to suppress; so that, apparently unable to ascertain by that 
means whether the bed were tenanted or not, a hand was gently 
laid upon the coverlet. This experiment seemed to satisfy the 
man, if man he were, and he immediately reassumed osi.^^^^ 
position. 

Then there was another pause, doimw N<i\cks3!a. \^^ ^ ^^asiRi!®^ 
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"turned into stone with terror, lay as motionless as the de»d« 
"whilst there was some slight movement on the part of the man, 
which terminated in a faint soimd, hke the opening of a stiff 
<«lasp-knife : the sound was familiar to her, because ner oonsiBS 
had such instruments — strong knives, with horn handles, and 
two or throe blades. Then she would have screamed ; but sha 
could not lift her voice ; and at that instant she felt that some* 
thing fell upon the bed : the man had dropped the knife ; wher»> 
apon, he put down his hand to seek it ; but it having fiskUen 
l>etwixt the folds of the ooverlet, he could not £nd it. Tfaii 
Xiilly understood from his actions; and apparently restrained 
iroTO. a more active search by the fear of awaking her, after a 
moment's hesitation, he turned about, and still, with the tame 
inaudible steps and cautious movements, he quitted the room. 

The moment the door was closed, Lilly put out her hand and 
seized the knife, which, having fallen upon her, had slipped owm 
to the inner side of the bed, which, by the way, we shoidd hav» 
remarked, stood aeainst the wall. She had not been mistaken s 
it was, as she had supposed, a large clasp-knife, open. It was 
therefore plain that the man, whoever he was, had come ta 
murder her; and doubtless, having obtained another weapon, ha 
would return and execute his design. This one, however, she 
immediately thrust under the mattress. 

What should she do now P Where cry for help P Whither 
«eek protection P Who was in the house she knew not; perhaps 
uobody but this man and the weeping woman — but could she aid 
lier? Wherefore had she weptP Jrerhaps for the victim that 
«he could not save — ^that she had, maybe, come to warn, but 
dared not. There was the window, and the light in the opposite 
voom — there were livers there — and, trembling like a leaf, she 
l^et out of bed and crept towards it : first, she must throw it up 
^— that would make a noise, and might be observed by the man 
below, and ere she could make herself heard by the neighboursy 
lie would come behind her, and seize her, and drag her to the 
i>ed, and kill her there ; it might only summon him the quicker 
ix) her destruction. 

Suddenly, another thought struck her — she might set the kej, 
«nd lock the door from within ; that is, if she durst out open it 
^•— but what if he were standing on the other side ! However, 
this seemed her only chance, as it would give her time to open 
the window and call for help ; so she turned in that direction j 
hvLt before she reached it, she became aware that a foot was aeain 
mpproaching ; and impulse now taking the command, and deciding 
for her in an emergency that left no time for reflection, she 
instantly retreated and took refuge imder the bed, the only place 
^f concealment that, as far as she knew, the room afibrdea. 
She had scarcely reached het tei\xg,e, N^\iea., \va she expected. 
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tbe door opened, and the man, as she supposed, entered, but 
with less precaution than before. The latch was lifted and the 
door was closed audibly enough ; and the step across the room 
was audible too, till it reached the side of the oed. 
. '* Now/' thought Lilly, ''he will miss me, and seek me ; and 
lie will find me, too, and I shall be dragged out and murdered." 
Her terror and agony were inexpressible. A space, however, 
of some six or seven minutes ensued-an a^e of anguish to her, 
vdien, to her surprise, she felt the bed shake above her ; and it 

Sipeared that the person had stepped into it and lain down, 
ow strange ! Was this the man, or the woman, or some other 
visitor P one would have given anything to know ; but till they 
slept, at all events, that was impossible, without discovering 
herself, which she durst not nsk doing ; so, ahnost frozen with 
fear and cold, she remained quietly where she was, listening to 
tibe breathing of the person above her, which, very shortly, from 
ike long drawn-out and heavy respirations, betokened that they 
slept. 

And now Lilly debated what she should do next. If it were 
UiB man ih&t was lying in the bed, she must either have mis* 
taken his intentions, or he must have changed them; but, in 
aitiier case, she iso much dreaded being discovered hj him, that, 
painM as her situation was, she would prefer remaining in it till 
00 quitted the room again, to the risk of betraying herself. If, 
odl the contrary, it were the woman, the best thing she could do 
would probably be to make her acquainted with the circumstance, 
and seek her protection or advice. Then, again, if she were sure 
it was the man, now that he was asleep — ^if she were but sure of 
tiiat — she might possibly creep out or the room and lock him in. 
But, amongst these difficulties and uncertainties, wrought up to 
a fearful pitch of agitation and terror by so manj strai^e cir- 
eomstances, it was not easy for a timid, irresolute, mexpenenced 
girl to decide ; so there she lay still, doubting and fearing, till 
The opportunity for action was lost. 

Heavily slept the sleeper upon the bed ; with a panting heart 
and straining ears for what should next ensue, watched Lilly 
under it ; nor did she watch in vain ; for now again the latch is 
gently stirred, and some one enters, slowly, softly, as before. 
Tbia was the man, she was sure ; she recognised at once the dif- 
ference betwixt his stealthy approach, courtii^ concealment, and 
that of the woman, which sought none. He was, therefore, 
oome back to murder her. Oh ! the horror, the anguish of that 
conviction ! 

Silently and inaudibly as before, he advanced towards the 
bed. She rather ^Z^ than heard his foot ; it was more the vibra- 
tion of the floor than her ear that enabled het to wsvxs^Xjcsa ^S^b^* 
Now he is beside the bed — ^what wi^iie do ii^e'sX.^ — ct^V^ vsaa^^^s^ 
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aDything, the woman wakes — ^he had placed his hand upon her 
face ; and, whilst she seeks to put it away, she cries, " Wbo's 
there?" 

There was no answer, but a sound betwixt a cry and a izroim, 
for the breath seemed impeded, and the bed shook as in a feai&l 
struggle — there were efforts to speak, or to scream, on the part 
of the woman — and muttered curses on the part of the man— 
and still the struggle continued; till, suddenly, there was a 
strange, gurgling sound, and then it ceased, and there was 
silence. Some minutes elapsed ; and then the man quitted the 
room. 

With all the terror inspired by this frightful drama, the sue- 
cessive acts of which she had witnessed, up to the climax xS 
horror accompUshed in the last, Lilly's senses never failed h^. 
She was one of those women who do not faint, though, hayiiig 
little courage, she could not make very available the senses qIiq 
retained. She comprehended perfectly the deed that had beefi 
done, and knew that on the bed above her there lay a humaii 
being dying or dead — ^probably slain in her stead, for she fvDV 
beheved that it was for her throat the knife was intended. Am 
she was not safe yet ; for if the man should return with a li^ 
to look upon his work, he would discover his mistake, and abA 
woidd still be sacrificed. Impressed with this fear, she 3mi^ 
not stir &om her concealment; but, frightM as her situataon 
was, she resolved to remain there till the light began to dawn—! 
provided, at least, ho did not return, which she scarcely dared 
to hope. 

Oh, what long hours they were, till the light gleamed through 
those dusky panes I Previously to the appearance of its blessed 
beams, there had been an interval of utter darkness ; for the 
candle in the opposite window had been extinguished, and the 
songs and shouts of the revellers, as they turned into the street^ 
had ascended to that chamber of death and fear : whilst the pale 
stars that had witnessed that deed of blood hod long veiled weir 
faces. But red in the mist now rose the majestic Sun, to look 
upon his daughter Earth, glaring, as if in wrath, as he peered 
into her secret heart, and, one by one, brought out to light her 
sins of darkness. And now Lilly thought that she should mak^ 
her effort to escape. But, oh, what an effort it was ! She felt 
as if she would almost rather have died where she was, if they 
would leave her to die in quiet, than encounter it. But still it 
would be madness not to tiy ; for she was sure now that Luke, 
if he caught her, would never rest till he had taken her life. 

So, she softly crept out from the foot of the bed, and got upon 

her feet — she had resolved she would not turn her eyes towards 

the sight she knew was there ; but there was a fascination in it 

'^ahe felt she must take one look. — uxA ^ii^ did-, and then she 
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looked again, and again, and again ; bending forwards to discern 
^ose ghastly features — ^for she recognised them — ^they were those 
of Charlotte Littenhaus ! 

.' Luke had doubtless come to murder her; but, in her stead, 
liad slain his sister ! 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 
Lilly's flight, jlsj> whitheb it conducts heb. 

IjAHSNTable as was the spectacle of the murdered woman on 
the bed, Lilly was naturally too much alarmed for her own 
safety, and too anxious to provide for it, to spend much time in 
bewailing the untimely end of Charlotte Littenhaus. She did 
i|^6t doubt that if she were discovered there, she should share the 
fiaine fate as her cousin, being now doubly obnoxious from the 
possession of so fatal a secret. 

; It was yet but the dawn of morning, and although sounds 
I^Uffh reached her to tell her that life was stirring without, she 
haard nothing to indicate that any one was on foot within the 
liouse ; so that if she could summon courage to open the door 
and descend the stairs, she might very possioly make her escape 
Undetected. But it was a terrific enterprise to enter upon. The 
mere laying her hand upon the latch of the door was fearful ; 
Imd the slight noise she made in lifting; it, seemed, to her excited 
ears, like an alarum that must infallibly arouse her enemy; 
and, when she did venture to draw the door and slowly open it, 
it creaked — ^it had done so when the man entered, who had 
handled it with the same caution — and her breath stopped whilst 
she listened for the foot she every instant dreaded to near. But 
aU was still within ; wlulst the wheels of a hackney-coach that 
rumbled along the pavement without redoubling her longing to 
reach the street, where human life and help were stirring, she 
ventured on tip-toe to the top of the stairs, and looked over the 
balustrade. Sne could see down one flight and part of the next ; 
ibid so far the house was quiet, and the dpors on the landings 
'W'ere closed ; but below that all was dim, from the house being 
yet shut up, and her eye could not penetrate the obscurity, but 
there were no indications of any one moving; and time was so 
precious, that step by step she ventured to advance, holding fast 
the rail with her right hand, to compensate for the feeble pres- 
sure she permittea her feet to make on the uncarpeted stair, 
which, in despite of all her care, would still creak. Thus she 
had cautiously descended the first flight, with a light step crossed 
the first landing, and had nearly reached the %ecoii!^,^'Wsi. ^ ^^^st 
eisusiHj' facing her was opened by a thin, Bie\d"5-\o^^cfl^Ta35Si.^*"«s^^ 
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shabby black snrtont, mucli too large for him, which was buttonsd 
closely up to his chin, as if to conceal the want of other 
habiliments. 

As the opening of the door threw a flood of light upon the 
stair, these two early risers saw each other distindily ; and one 
seemed almost as much surprised and startled as the other. As 
for Lilly, her limbs gave way imder her, and she was ready to 
sink into the earth, as she suddenly arrested her steps, uncertain 
whether to go backwards or forwards, and with pale cheeks, and 
white lips, and eyes expressive of the greatest terror, she stood 
staring at the man ; wno, apparently, equally irresolute whether 
to retreat or advance, stood also still with the door in his haaCL 
However, seeing she did not stir, he made the first move, passed 
her, and descended, having carefully closed the door of the roan 
he came out of; and, after a moment's pause, she followed hisk 
It was clear, whoever he might be, he nad no intention of ish 
peding her escape. Indeed, he facilitated it consideraUy fay 
opening the front door, out of which, without vdj further ofc 
i9tacle, she; stepped after him into the street ; up which he strode 
with great rapimty, never once, to her great saosfaetion, tummg 
his head to observe what course she took, which was the opposite 
one to his, for no other reason than that it was so ; for she did 
not know in what part of the town she was ; nor, if she had 
known, could she have easily decided whither to direct her steps. 
Not to her former home, for there was May, who had betrayed 
her into the hands of her enemy ; not to Mrs. Knox's, for msn 
was May likewise. Nor to Mrs. Eyland, for she believed ths 
old woman was no longer her firiend; not to Philip — her soul 
recoiled from that ; for he loved May, and would never conceal 
Lilly from her, nor be induced to beheve her guilty of such cmel 
treachery. So she formed no plan, but that of getting as fas 
from the scene of these horrors as possible ; and fled forward as 
fast as her trembling limbs could take her, without knowing in 
what direction she was going. 

Few people were yet about the streets, and they were such ss 
cared httle to notice her. They had most of them enough of 
their own to look to, so that she walked on unmolested tlm>agh 
tibe wretched neighbourhood of squalor and poverty in which m» 
had passed the night, till she found herself approaching a better 
part of the town, and presently she saw the river, which she 
crossed by BlackMars Bridge. And now that the pressing 
danger was over, and she could venture to believe herself some- 
what secure from the immediate peril of being overtaken and 
caught by Luke, she found time to be anxious about the future. 
And she slackened her pace firom the consoiouness that she had 
nowhere to so to, and looked anxiously in women's faces for {nty 
and symp&mj. And she miglttt "V^a^^ ^oia. "Wik, \S. ^«y could 
have read her story in her rcSA. e^ea. ^o Tasyaai , t^q ^tv«^\, T^a 
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home ! No roof under which she could claim shelter in all that 
large city ! What a desolation it was ! But still she walked on 
till she reached a place where the houses were less crowded 
together, and some had Httle gardens before them. There was 
something both cheerj and sad to her in the appearance of these ; 
for she nad not seen such since her happy journey with Abel 
White, the dear blind old man, never forgotten even in her 
happiest moments, and to whom she would long ago have written, 
had she known how. But, though her small stock of readmg 
was somewhat improved, writing was an accomplishment she had 
neither had time nor opportuniiy- to acquire. 

It was still so early, tnat the shutters of most of the houses 
were yet closed ; but there was one whose inhabitants seemed to 
be more alert. The lower windows were open, and a busy house- 
maid was seen bustling about the httle parlour. Just as Lilly 
was passing, the door opened, and she came out for the purpose 
of snaking the hearth-rug in the garden. As the sound had 
eaused Lilly to turn her head in that direction, the two girls^ 
eyes met, and they recognised each other. 

"My! Lilly, is it youP" exclaimed Winny. "WeU, better 
late than never, to be sure. I thought you never meant to come 
and see me at all. But, oh gracious ! how ill you look ! What 
u the matter ?** 

" I didn't know where you Hved before," rephed Lilly, evading 
the question. 

" Well, but you've got a tongue in your head, and you might 
have asked. I should have come to see you long ago if I could 
have got time ; but there's been a deal of troubk here, and now 
we're worse off than ever, so if you hadn't come I don't know 
when I could have got so far. But come in and sit down, do* 
I'm sure you must be fine and tired with such an early walk." 

Lilly was fine and tired; not with the distance she had 
walked, but with anxietv, and, as she knew that Winny was no 
friend of Luke's, she uiought she might venture to accept her 
invitation. 

" And as soon as I've got a bit on with my work," continued 
Winny, " I'll get a cup of tea and a bit of breakfast for you: but 
I'm just over head ana ears, for the girl we had to help is gone 
all of a sudden, and missus has not got anybody in her place ; so 
everything's on my shoulders. That's the. way I was up so early, 
for I've got their breakfast to get and everything." 

" Can I help you P" inquired Lilly. 

" Well, if you're not too tired," returned Winny, *' and I shall 
be sooner able to get you a cup of tea. If you'll finish this room, 
rU go and set their breakfast things." So Lilly set to work at 
her old trade, and rubbed and dusted, as she used to do at th& 
*' Black Huntsman." 

She was atiJl buBjr, when a fine boy, a\)o\i^ \?fi^fe -^^"es^ ^1 ^^* 
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came down from above, in his shirt and trousers, and entering 
the room, with his waistcoat in his hand, said, " I say, Winny, 
I wish you'd lust mend this hole in my waistcoat, wil l y< mf 
Oh ! it's not Winny," he added, perceiving his mistake. " What; 
are you the new servant? Well, v<w can do it, can't youP" • - 
""Yes, sir, if I had a needle and thread," replied Lilly. ** M 
go and ask Winny for one." 

" Stop !" said he, " I'll fetch mamma's workbox, I know where 
it is," and presently he appeared with the box in his hand^ and 
Lilly, helping herselt to what she wanted, commenced repairinnf 
the damaged waistcoat, which was, however, in rather a dilapi- 
dated condition at the best. 

" Mend it so that it can't be seen, will you P" said the boy, witii 
some anxiety in his countenance, and Lilly did her best to con- 
form to his wishes ; whilst he, apparently attaching great import- 
ance to the operation, frequently rose and looked over her shoul- 
der at the work. 

** Thank ye," said he, taking it from her and examining -it 
when it was done : " that's better than Peggy used to do it," and 
seemingly relieved by the neatness of the performance, he skipped 
ligh^* upstairs again. 

" That s Mister Fred ; what's he been down for P" inquired 
Winny, who had just then'ascended from the kitchen. 

** He wanted a nole in his waistcoat mended, and asked me ix> 
do it," replied Lilly. 

"I'm glad he did," answered Winny; "for I'm not over 
handy with my needle. Peggy, the girl that's gone, did tlie 
mending. But now come below, and we'll have a bit of break- 
fast before they come down stairs. Well, and how's that good 
Miss Elliott?" continued Winny, as she poured out a cup of tea 
for her visitor. 

" May's very well," answered Lilly, with a shudder, for that 
name suggested the memory of the cruel treachery which the 
horrors of the night, and the events of the morning, had some- 
what banished from her recollection. 

" But, lauk ! Lilly, now I come to look at you again, you do 
look shocking ill ?" exclaimed Winny ; for, in fact, Lilly's face 
was blanched with the terrors and sunerings she had endured hf 
80 many hours, though the surprise of meeting with Winny, at 
so critical ajuncture, had at first brought a liUle blood to her 
cheeks. " What's the matter," said she ; ** has anything hap' 
pened?" for the subject was too much for Lilly's shaken nerves, 
and she bui^st into tears. " You haven't been having words with 
Miss Elliott, have you ?" 

But Lilly wept on, imable to answer ; and her tears having 
once opened their sluices, poured down with a violence that quite 
alarmed poor Winny. 
, " WhAt in the name of forbane ]iaa\i«g^eaft^V' ^\>^« 
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' ** I don't live witk May now," answered lally, at length, speak- 
ing conynlsively. " She's going into handsomer lodgings, and 

I-f ," and here she stopped ; for she felt she conld not narrate 

the events of the night; which, now that she was seated in this 
small, tidy kitchen, with the kettle singing on the fire, and the 
tea-things on the table, and Winny Weston opposite to her, seemed 
more like a horrid dream than a reality. There appeared to her 
something in the scene she had witnessed too awful and terrific 
to be made the subject of discourse. She could not have trusted 
her lips to tell it to anybodv but Abel White ; he alone, with 
his sightless eyes and venerable face seemed a fit confident for 
such a tale. Then, the idea that the murderer was her own 
cofusin helped also to keep her silent. She shrank from bringing 
inch an accusation against one that belonged to her, odious as he 
was ; and she knew very well that at the smallest hint of such a 
ihing, Winny would seize on the idea with avidity ; and, perhaps, 
repeat the tale to others, and Heaven knows what might follow ! 
She might even, through such means, be traced by Luke, and 
fiill again into his hands ; whilst all she desired was to be per- 
mitted to gain her living in safety and obscurity ; for retribution 
or revenge she had no desire — indeed, the idea of either never 
Occurred to her. Moreover, she did not wish to say a word to 
Wiany about Philip ; that was too painful a subject. She could 
not have told how her friend had betrayed her and seduced her 
lover ; nor have conveyed to any one else the grounds she had for 
believing he had bisen her lover, till he was captivated by the too 
seducing May. Altogether, poor Lilly could not tell her story ; 
she comd only weep, and allow Winny to draw her own con- 
clusions, and compose a story after her own fashion ; which she 
did. 

" I see how it is," said she, " you've been having words with 
Miss Elliott, and perhaps she's got you out of Mrs. Knox's." 
. ** I shouldn't like to go back to Mrs. Knox's," said LiUy. 

" But can't you make friends, again P" inquired Winny. " If 
bime, I'd go and speak to her, and tell her how sorry you 



« 

I'd time 
aie." 



*' No," said Lilly, confirmed in her determination of keeping 
hra? late adventure' secret, " you mustn't ; it would only make it 
worse. Besides, I don't wisn to make it up, and I don't mean 
to go to Mrs. Knox's any more." 

" Then, what in the world do you mean to do ?" inquired 
Winny. 
- " I don't know," said Lilly, " I'd get a place if I could!" 

" There's the parlour-beU for breakfast !" said Winny, rising 
and rushing up stairs with the tea-kettle. 

" See, ma," said Frederick, when they met in the dinin^-rooxsL^ 
" how nicely the new maid has mended my ^«ka\ft»^\ "V^sa^ %^ 
^lad she can sew better than Peggy — 'Peg^ «X:^«5^ xosb^^ «^^a- 
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a botch when I asked her to mend my things, I was ashamed to 
go to school with it. Look, ma, isn't it P" 

** Yes, dear boy," answered Mrs. Adams, " Winny seems to 
have put her best workmanship into it, for she's generally rery 
awkward with her needle. I think much worse than Feesy 

" It isn't Winny that did it, mamma !" replied .Frederick, " it 
was the new maid. I don't know what her name is." 

" What new maid P We have no new maid, my dear/' zepihed 
Mrs. Adams. 

" There was a new maid doing the parlour I" said Fred. 

** It must be some friend of Winny's that she's got to help 
her, then !" said Mrs. Adams. 

*' I'll ask her!" said Fred : and, as soon as Winny appeared 
with the kettle, he put the question. 

" She's a youm^ woman from the place I come from," said 
Winny, '' that calted to see me ; and, finding me busy, she jqst 
put her hand to the dusting." 

" Is she in service P" inquired Mrs. Adams. 

" Not at present, ma'am ; she's out of place," replied Winny. ; 

" And is she a respectable person P" r 

** Oh, yes, there can't be one more respectabler. I've known 
her since she was that hi^h, when she was living at home with 
her friends," returned Wmny, holding her hand a yard frx)m the 
floor. 

" Then, perhaps, you might keep her here to help you a few 
days, till we get a servant," suggested Mrs. Adams. '' Would 
she have any objection, do you think P" 

^' Not she,. ma'am," answered Winny, who had been framing 
her answers expressly to attain this result. " She's the good 
temperedest gin ever I saw; and imcommon handy at her 
needle!" 

" That she is !" said Fred, looking at his waistcoat with com« 
placence ; ** Ecce signum !" 

And, as Lill^ accepted the offer, she was immediately installed 
as Winny's assistant, pro tempore ; and Winny being forthwith 
despatched into the neighbourhood to fetch a bit of mutton to 
make some broth, her first service was to carry up breakfast to 
Colonel Adams, who, being an invalid, had not yet risen : Ftok 
derick accompanying her to show her the way. 

It was a small house, with just two apartments on a floor, and 
he lay in the back drawing-room. 

" Here's your breakfast, pa," said Fred, and we've got a new 
maid!" 

" Already !" said Colonel Adams, "where did youget herP" 

** She came to see Winny; she's a friend of Wmny's, and 
came ftom. her country ; they've known each other ever since 
they were Utthi liavenL'tyoUjlaW-jV' 
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" Yes, sir !" 

" Lilly !" echoed Colonel Adams, " is that her name P" 

" Yes ; Lilly--Lilly, what is it P" said Fred. 

" Lilly Dawson, sir.'* 

** Lilly Dawson — ah !" said Colonel Adams, with a sigh. 

" Put the tray down here, Lilly," said Frederick, " and fetch 
pa's dressing-gown off that chair ; and now you may go down, 
Idlly, and I'll call you to take away the things when pa's done* 
isn't Lilly a pretty name, paP" said Fred, "and she's like a 
lily ; she's so white, poor thmg ! I never saw anybody so white 
in my life. If she wasn't so white, she'd be very pretfy." 

" But has your mamma any character with herP" inquired the 
ColoneL 

" Oh, "Winny knows her very well, and all her friends ; and X 
believe they're very respectable people, indeed !" answered Fred, 
imconsciously betrayed into a httle exaggeration in his enthu- 
siasm for Lillv, who had entirely won his neart by her dextrous 
darning. " And you can't think how nicely she does needle- 
work ! She mended my waistcoat this mormng, so that you caa 
hardlv see the place ; and Peggy used to make such a botch that 
I couldn't bear going to scho<3 with it." 
. " Is your waistcoat much worn P" inquired Colonel Adams. 

" Oh, yes, pa ; it's so shabby you can t think. Feel ! there's a 
dam — and there's a dam — ^they're Peggy's. This is the one 
LiUy did ; and you can hardly feel it." 

" You must nave a new waistcoat," said the father. 

" But my jacket's almost as bad, pa ; and my trousers, they're 
very bad, indeed. There isn't one of the boys has such shabby 
clothes as I have; and they do quiz me so! — the ill-natured 
ones do." 

" You must have new ones," said Colonel Adams, gravely, 
whilst a spasm contracted his features for an instant. 

Colonel Adams had been for some time in ill health. He had 
first had a severe illness; and then a series of indispositions 
which had been both very painM and very expensive, reducing 
more and more his akeady reduced means; and he had now 
|i malady in his eyes, wmch threatened him with blindness, 
if not talengreat care of, and incapacitated him from bearing 
the light. I^ was, therefore, kept with his eyes shaded in a 
nearly dark room ; whilst one member of the family or the 
other generally remained with him ; Frederick, or his mother, 
when uiej could ; if not, one of the maids. And it was on this 
account they were obliged to keep two, which was more thaa 
their means well sufficed for. When he was taken into a lights 
room, his eyes were entirely darkened ; so that the dilapidations 
of poor Frederick's wardrobe, as well as many oihei i^a^^i^ts^ 
escaped his observation. 

o 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

HOW MAY ELLIOT PLAYS A DESPERATE GAME TfTTH 

OWN HAPPINESS. 

It is an undoubted fact tliat, apart from a positiye difipontion to 
diBhonesty, there are many persons in the world, who liftve an 
entire incapacity for aU pecnniary affairs. They are JsmMe t^ 
calculate wnat money will do, and, disliking poverty aiift priva- 
tion as much as their neighbours, they are sure to run tkemselves 
headloDff into both. 

May Elliott was one of this class. In the commencemest of 
her independent career she had no deliberate design of defraud- 
ing anybody; but the incapacity above alludied to caused h^ to 
be always in advance of her salary ; and, as she had as litfiv 
genius K)r self-denial as for arithmetic, she soon got into diffi- 
culties, which her principles were too unstable to battle with; 
and from being imprudent she became dishonest. This is the 
gienily- inclined plane down which many a better nature than 
May Elliott's annually slides to penHtion ; a descent at once so 
easy and so fbtal, that the first step towards it cannot be too 
careftdly avoided. On the strength of Mr. Cropley's twenty 
pounds, and the extravagant hopes she built on his vague pro^ 
mises, together with a small increase of her salary. May rad 
taken lodgings in Kenheim Street, to which she removed as 
soon as she nad got rid of Lilly. She was influenced to this 
step by various motives. The desire to shake off Lilly without 
the ocuum of turning her out of doors, was one ; her own pridiff 
and ambition furnished another; and her anxiety to w2iA<» 
TUHp-s eyeB. aad maintain her conquest oyer Mb heart. Bnppl&d 
catbird. 

A woman who has won the love of an honest, upright man, 
which she is conscious she does not deservCj is in the situation of 
a false gamester, playing with cogged dice ; her success may be 

' as transitory as it is rapid ; and when s^e is detected she is lost. 
May's own instincts told her that Philip's love for her was 9 
diBluaion. She was frdly aware of the infiuence that her &shion' 
able dress and factitious airs of fine ladyism had on the mind of 
this inexperienced provincial Adonis ; and in her anxiety to sus- 
tain and quicken his infatuation, she thought the style and situa- 
tion' of hJer residence not unimportant, and she was not alto- 
gether mistaken. Besides, she Knew how to derive a double 
advanta£:e from her new lodeing, by sheddinff a arace over her 
Hiotiyefer remaining in the ok ^ ^ ^ 

^' What sb nice lodging, and how beautiMly it is furnished !*^ 

exclaimed Philip, whose taste in t^e Ti\^\^7c ^i ^Nsnsafev3>re had not 

been much cultivated. 



''^ Do yoTi tMnk soP^ answered Mar* carelessly, throwing Iter 
eye round the apartment, as if, after all, she thought it somewhat 
inadequate to her pretensions. 

'^ It's a great oeal nicer than the other," replied PhiHip, on 
whom her adOTeeted indiffereneehad exactly iJie effect she desired ^ 
that is, it exalted his conception of her standard of excellence. 

** Oh^-yes," returned May, with a contemptuous little laugh; 
*' I hope so ! That was a horrid hole ! I should nerer Iatb 
lired liWe, yo» know, b«fe for a paflrticular reason." 

" What reason P" inquired Philip. " To be near Mrs. KnoafsP^ 

" Why, Lilly Dawson, to be sure*!" said May. "Of course 
y0u know two people's Kring is more expensrre than one— it 
makes a great difference, I assure you ! and, as Lilly isn't clerer 
«(» all, her salaoy was next to* notlidng." 

" Poor LiQy !" said Philip, " what is she going to do P Has 
idufl^Mrs. l^oxP** 

* Ob, yes," replied May, drily, **^she has left Mrs. !E[nox ; hut 
what she s going to do is more than I know ; only I should not 
he sumnsed if I heaord of her being named V* 

" Married T' exclaimed PbUip, looking seriously astonished. 

" Oh, I don't wish to make you unjeasj,*^ said Mwy. ** I didn't 
Jmaw you eared whether she was married or sn^Ie. 

" I don't care whether anybodyin the worfi is married or 
m^e, except one person," replied 'rhxiip ; '^but I am surprised^ 
4x1. didn't know that Lilly had any aeqtoHntance amongst youn^ 



" Well, we shall see," returned May r ** timfr will show. I 
never pry into otiker people's secrets. L^iSt all I could for LOly 
Pamrson,^^ for I ans sure 1 don't know what wouM hare become of 
lier if I had not stood her firi^id when I ^; but, of course, 
people must do as they Bee, jojl know. I am the last person 
io mterfere in anybo(ty's a^mrs ; I'tb* enon^ to do with mj 



•own." 



*€■! 



I always thought Lmy was verf grateftd," said Philfp. 
Oh, I don't say she was not, returned May; ^but IjBif 
has a will of her own, like other people." 

'^ I am sure she had eamse to be grateM to you," saad PInEp ; 
*' for even by her own account, yon ve been a good friend to her. 
I'm sure, when first riie used to come and see us^ she couldn't 
say enough of it." 

** Oh, yes, I dare say," returned May r ^'taHdng^s easy^ you 
know.'* 

"But has IMj behaved ungwrteftdlyto youP" asked PMip, 
finrJJTig a real difficulty in believing ms oMt friend capable of 
what appeared so entirdy ine<msist^t with i^ he had observed 
of her. 

"J don't sajr ahe has,** replied May, «& tI wifiiMBt ^wsoiB^ti^^ 
^jfiB^nwiVf ppprented ber speaking o\:^, ««''S23ej'\stfS^^'^Bsst 
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ways best ; and I only liope she mayn't be worse off than sbe 
lias been." 

" I can only say, if she has been uniip'atefiil, she deserv^es all 
she may meet with," returned Philip. " I shoiddhaTe very little 
pity for anybody that could be ungrateful to you, May ; yo«, 
that are so land and good to everybwiy." 

" And pray, sir, how do y(m know I am kind and good to 
everybody P" 

" Why, you were kind and good to Lilly ; and Tm sure you're 
kind ana good to me" 

" To you! — ah ! more fool I." 

"Don't say that, May; Fll never be ungrateful, depend 
upon it." 

''Ah, aU men say that! Promises are like pie-crust, you 
know." 

"I don't know whether all men say it. May ; but I say it, and 
mean it, too. If you don't beheve me, you had better cast me 
off at once, and have nothing more to say to me." 

** And suppose I do," said May, " what would you do, then P" 

** Die," returned Philip, with an air of deep conviction. " I 
am certain I couldn't survive it." 

** Pooh !" said May, " not vou. You'd get another mistress in 
six weeks." \A 

"You must have averypoW opinion of me, Miss Elliott," said 
Philip, really shocked, and half offended at the insinuation. " If 
that IS the sort of person you think me, I am surprised you should 
have anything to say to me." 

** I dare say you are," returned May, with mock gravity. 

" I only know /wouldn't have anything to say to a person I 
had such a bad opinion of," rejoined PhiHp. 

" But you can't expect everybody to be as wise as you are, 
you know, Mr« PhiHp Byland. You're a man, and I'm only & 
poor weak woman." 

" You're an angel," exclaimed PhiHp, in a fit of gratitude and 
enthusiasm. " But, tell me, May, have you such a bad opinion 
ofmeP" 

" If I had such a bad opinion of you, do you think I should be 
so foolish as to care for you P" 

" Then you own you do care for me. May ?" 

"Perhaps— a little." 

" Is it only a Httle, May P" 

" There, now; that's the way with men ; they are always sof 
unreasonable. Now, just tell me, Mr. Philip Hyland- 



" Don't call me Mr, Philip Ryland, May ; I can't bear it," 
" Why, didn't you call me Miss ElUoU, just now P" 
" Oh, well, never mind what I say. I'm a fool." 
. " Well, it's a ^ood thmg ior peoi^e \a know themselves. But 
Just tell me wnether, four moiiUi& ^o, iwk "^wjSl^x. ^msji^ 



L 
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tlioaglit yourself a very lucky fpllow if I liad told you I cared 
for you?* 

'* Should I P to be sure I should. I couldn't believe it at first; 
fuid sometimes I can't believe it now. I can't think what you 
gee in me, I'm sure !" 

" I can't think either," said May, with an accent of espiiglerie, 
and an arch glance of the eye ; " and yet, jrou see,^ you're such an 
tingrateM monster that you're not satisfied, though you own 
you've got more than you ever expected, and a great aeal morfe 
than you deserve." 

" Ah ! May, but you see as people get on they're always want- 
ing more and more ; when we ve got one thing, we want another. 
At first, I could hardly believe that you could ever think of such 
a fellow as I am." 

** Well, now, what sort of a fellow do you think you are P** 
inquired May. 

**Yniy, to say the truth," returned Philip, "I had never 
thought about myself at all, till I knew you. I had never been, 
in the way of knowing any girl but Lilly " 

" Oh, LiUy !" echoed May, contemptuously ; ** Lilly knows as 
much about a man, as about the figure on the top of the Mona« 
inent." * ^ 

** But then, when I did know '^fim, and when I beran to love 
'you, I said to myself how can the beautiful, elegant Miss Elliott 
^ver think of looking at an awkward cub like me P" 

" Oh, so you think you're an awkward cub, do you P" 

" I'm a&aid so. May." 

*' Ha, ha !" laughed May, joyously, 

" Why, don't yott think so. May P'*^ 

'* Oh, to be sure I do ; you wouldn't have me differ in opinion 
with you, would youP I never contradict gentlemen." 

" Glen you do really think me an awkward cub P" said Philip, • 
a little mortified that she did not contradict him." 

** Now, suppose I was to tell you what I really do think of 
you," said Maj, " might not it do you a great deal of harm P Meii 
can't bear praise — they're so shockingly prone to vanity." 

*• I hope not," replied Philip ; *' I'm sure I care very little what 
anybody thinks of me, but you." 

" Well, then, suppose I was to tell you that I think you a very 
nice, handsome young man P" 

'* Oh 1 handsome," said Philip, blushing like a girl; "I know 
I'm not handsome." 

** Hold your tongue, sir, and don't interrupt me ! A very nice, 
handsome yoimg man — only " 

" Only what P" said Phihp, anxiously. 

** I shan't tell you," said May; " it's no use — ^yotLC«s^'t\:iS?£s^^t* 

** What is it P'^said Philip, colourmp;, aa^^e\>3ai^Q55oiwfe^^^^ 
^'do tell me, May, and I'll try and mend \t, -sRVMBtes^rct'-^Ss^V 
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" You can't, Philip ; I wirii yon could, for it is a great £axdt k 
a man, especially a young one," said she with a sigh, ohU^ato; 
'' but men can't bear to be told oi their faults." 

'' Tell me what it is," said Philip, earnestly, '' and I swenr PI 
cure navself of it, or die." 

« Why should / tell you of jour faults?'* said sbe, " tiuy 
neyer can be anything to me, you kaow." 

''Indeed!" said Ailip, "I thoaglit tkey jnigiiit hsre beat 
something to you, one day or other." 

'' ]N^o," rephed May, in a subdued tone, and looldii^ dusmsi at 
Jber w(»rk, ^ no, PhiHp, I am a&aid you sad I ahoulcT mover do 
toigether." ♦ 

*' Why, May P— for Qeayea's saJce tell me wiry?" esxldnfid 
Philip, getting quite excited. ''You never saad this befoe. 
Wbat have I done F Is it this ^suolt that yoa have finaad ont 
inmeP" 

" Ohi I haven't found it oat at all," wdMay; "it don't veqwre 
fiading <iEt— -anybody nuqr see it wiiii half an eye." 

" l£en you own it is that, that makes you thi&k we oonlda't 
do together? What is it? rilteUyou wliat;May, ifyo« wim% 
ti^ me, m go away, and youshall nev» see me again. Illleav^ 
London at once, and go back to the country. My mo&er's 
wishing to go, and it's no use my sta^in^; in a ^ace wheie I see 
fiothin^ but mis^y be&re me; ax^ incbed, I dare say it's the 
best thmg I can do ; and it will be the best iMog lor jon, too^ 
for then you'll be nd -of me and my &Qlts, too." 

" There, now ! Didn't I tell you you couldn't bear to be told 
of your faults P" 

" Oh, May," said Philip, '^ihis is very unki&d 1 — ^I cam bear it ; 
•-I ean bear anytliiiig from you, bat your not loving me— and 
here's somethmg that prevents your loving me— ^od that makes 
yim ih^nk we eouldn't do tqgeu€a>— «ad yet you won't toil me 
what it is.'* 
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Well," said May, witha^arent rcdoetanoe, "if I laxiBt teE 

joa, Imust. It is tibat * 

" Well," said PhiEp. eageriy. 

^' Wellr-4t is that youve not like the Londoai young men. 
You've no spirit— you're always afraid of doing tnis tiua^, or 
that thin^ ; luid if it's to cost a lew shillings, you're just m a 
perfect fright. Now, I like a man that has some sq^irit about 
nim, and not one of your milkBopB that's always tied to his 
mother's apron-string, and that durstn't say Bo 1 to a goose, . 
without lier leave." 

This was an accusation so much more severe and mortifying 

than Philip had anticipated, that he was quite taken aback ; hS 

face flushed, aad lie eould not help feeling very angry ; not so 

much wiih bia mistress, bowevet, a& ^?nkk Vdmadf ; for, grievous 

ss the impea^sbanohi was to a you^ t\«Jfc ccsviii^VsacS^ -j^V^ 
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called a man, !he did not yentnre to doui>t its iustioe. ** Do«bt^ 
less, his education hetd been very narrow ; he nad been brought 
up with very low ideas, and had seen nothing of what was genteel 
and fashionable, till he became laoquainted with May Elliott. 
What a difference she must see betwixt him and the London 
men ! What a country booby he must appear in lier eyes J 
those eyes in which alone he de«dred to shine !" It was a trvisg 
znoment to poor Phitip, and his countenaasioe «x{>re8sed au h^ 
felt: 

** There, now, I see you're angry ; I told you y-ou would he, 
you know ; but you would force me to fijeak. 

"I am very glad you have," said Hiilip, gravely; "amd I 
don't wonder at all at your despising me. You hav>e made me 
despise myself. I see that it is impossible you should fnrer thiaik 
of marrying such a meaEHspiciited, shabby fellow as I murt 
•linear to you, and that the sooner I take mysedf off and make 
room /or that Tifi Tiiiijiiniiil Pycro^ that took you ito i^ 
Opera, l^e better. He's much more suited to you tluin I am." 

" Very well," said May ; "of course, if youdwose to do«eib 
you must. It's not I that'll ask any man to stay ikoit wante 
to go." 

" But it's yom that want me to go. May." 

" I'm sure I didn't say so I" 

'' But you must ! How can any gitl like a man l^t she thinks 
mean and stingy P" 

'* Certainlv, one can't likse him as muoii," said May, " Tkat 
iBn't in hun^L nato«, you k«ow." 

" Then you own tdiat you don't like me so well as itkat d d 
-Mr. Ferdinand Pyciofb, ' said Ph£Iii>, giviag vesit to Ms jealonqr 
in^ mode of eiq^ression ^mite unvsual to hasm. 

"I didn't say sq, !ftur. £>yland. Perka^s Mr« Eerdmond 
Pycrofb don't like me i" Biit whilst May said this, tkeite was a 
lialf smile at ^e oomers of her mouth, inteiuied to impiy that 
Bhe knew v^y well he did. 

" Oh, I dare say!" said Philips " you neediu't suppose I'm m 
blind as that, Miss Elliott !" Now, he had never seen this re- 
doubtable Mr. Ferdiiikand in the company of his mistress but exice 
in his life, and that was when he saw him hand her into lobe 
Jmckney-coach. 

''As ioT his liking you, of course I can answer that myseJC** 
continued he ; " but the question is, do you like ham P Beoaiasi^ 
if you do, curse me if I don't blow his brains out, or my owal" 

" I think he's a very nice young man," said May. 

" You doP" said Phihp, fiercely. 

** Yes, I do ; don't you r" answered May, with ^most pec&ot 
^anijf fraid, 

in spite of his an^er and his jealousy, t\ifit^^«& %siisxfe*^Kssse|^^ 
this question so irresistibly ludicrous to l?\i!i^^, ^2!ctfiife^» cw^^^'s^s:^ 
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help lauglimg. '* Oh, May, May !" he said, seizing her hand, 
"how can you torment me soP You know I adore yon, and I 
can't bear to think of anybody daring to love you but me ; and, 
if I but thought you loved that fellow " 

'* I didn't say I loved him," returned May. " I only say thrt 
he is a nice, spirited younf man, and that he has ideas like a 
gentleman. He wouldn't let Mrs. Knox or me pay sixpence 
towards the coach that night ; and the other day, when I was at 
Harvey and Graham's — he's in the feather and flower depart* 
ment there — ^he invited me to go with him in the evening to 
Farrance's, to eat ice, and ** 

'* And you went P" said Philip, growing fierce again. 

" No, I did not," answered May ; " I couldn't set away from 
work early enough ; and he said ne honed I womd do him ^e 
favour to accept a ticket some evening tor Astley's, and let him 
have the honour of escorting me. Now, that's what Z call 
behaving Uke a gentleman." 

" If you wish to go and eat ice, or go to Astley's either," said 
Philip, " I should think I'd at least as good a right to escort yon 
as Mr. Ferdinand Pycroft, and " 

*' But you never asked me to do either," interrupted May. 

" I know I haven't," answered PhiHp ; ** but I ask you now ; 
and therefore, if, after this, you go witn him, I shall Imow what 
to think, and shall act accordingly." 

" Why, what shall you do P" asked May. 

*' Never mind what I shall do," replied Philip, in a tone that 
implied an inexorable determination to annihilate Mr. Ferdinand 
"Pycroft, if he saw cause ; " there's no need for you to know. All 
you have to do is to choose whether you like to go with him ot 
with me. I've no right to force your inclination, of course." 

" Well, then," said May, " PJl go with you." 

" And you promise me not to go anywhere with himP" 

" Oh, 1 don't know about positively promising that," answered 
May. "He's a very poKte young man, and in a very good 
situation, and I shouldn't like te amront him." 

" Very well," said Philip, biting his lips. 

''Besides," continued May," **I cannot do without some 
amusement— I've always been used to it." 

** But you shall have amusement ; if you can be satisfied wiA 
my company. If not, say so. May Emott ! Say so at once — 
let me know the worst, and — " Here the pride and the vengeance 
yielded, and the poor lad burst into tears. 

** How foolish I" said May, though in her heart delighted at 
this evidence of her power. " I'm sure, Philip, I don't want to 
makeyou uncomfortable." 

** Then why do you do it. May P You know — ^you know I can*t 
i?ear it. " 
^' Bear what r 
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** That jou should go anywhere with that fellow." 
" Or with any other fellow, I suppose P" 
" JS'o, May, no ; why should you go with anybody but me P'* 
"Well, but then you must invite me to go, you know; or 
else I see no choice but to go with Mr. Ferdinand or somebody 

'* I will invite you, May ; and I know IVe been very wrong 
not to have done it before, and I don't wonder that you thought 
it very mean of me ; but you shall never have reason to think so 
again, May." 

" Well, * said May, ** I'm sure I don't wish to think ill of 
you, Philip. I'm sure I've given you reason to think I like 
you." 

^'Likemel Is that aU, May P" 

" Why, what would you have P" said May. 

" rd nave you love me," said Philip. " Will you, May, will 
you love me P' 

'' Lord ! how unreasonable men are ! WeU, perhaps 111 try a 
little," said May, *' a very little ; that's if you b»ehave well, 
though." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

tILLY'S FOBTUKSS ONCE MOBE SHOW SYMPTOMS OF AMENDMENT. 

Whilst May Elliott was playing this cruel same with poor 
Philip Syland — and a cmdL game it was, idly as the dialogue may 
read — a game in which both were sure to be ultimately losers— 
however well her cards looked in the hand — ^her former com* 
panion, Lilly Dawson, was very differently engaged. If Fortune 
38 blind and capricious, we, the subjects of her whmis and blunders, 
are no clearer sighted. We cannot see an inch beyond our 
noses; and, whilst we are for ever quarrelling with her best 
schemes, we are just as precipitate in applauding her worst. 

Or, to take a piore serious view of the case, is it not true, that 
through the gates of sorrow we enter into the palace of gladness ; 
and i£at tkrough the valley of tears we ascend to the hills of 
rejoicing P There seems to be one thing quite certain, namely, 
that there is no misfortune irremediable but vice and wickedness ; 
and that, however darkly the clouds may have gathered above 
our heads, however ruggedly the path may seem to stretch 
interminably beneath our feet, if we can but keep fast hold of 
truth and mtegrity, we shall come to a gleam of light and a 

freensward somewnere — ^perhaps, in the most unexpected quarter, 
t was so with Lilly; when her fort\me& "wet^ tt^m^fe Vr«^^ ^^ x 
and her little resael of hope and peace Beercife^ «fec«sA^^» ^^^^aft. 
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readied a liaven of shelter from the rude winds and the bitter 
waters, under the same roof with her old acquaintattoe, Winny 
Weston ; and a more genial ahelter, in her circiimBtKnoeg, sha 
oould not have found. 

Charles Adams, the onoe gay yoim^ s<^er, t3»e now, HaowA 
yet but in middle life, depressed and poverty-stricken invaiu^ 
was, at this period, ahnost wholly oonfioed to ike house. Thot^ 
the climate of India had disagreed with him, and aomernkd 
damaged his coostitiition, it was modi less that, than the iam|[ 
dreary lawsuit, the pangs of poverty, and solicitude for his win 
and son, that had ruin^ hit health. Well bom, accomnliBhed, 
and amiable, the husband of a deserving wife, and the father of a 
noble and beautiful boy, he found himself, by the cruel facilitisf 
which the English Court of Chanoeiy lends to nalice, cast out of 
all the enjoyments of life, to whidi ne and his fuiiily had been 
accustomed ; deprived of the aociety to which every cucamBtBDce, 
but money, entitled him, and a prey to never-ceasing anxieif 
about the pettiest details of daily economy; witii the smperaddea 
xmBery of not being able to give hia son such an edooatiimai 
would best fit him to provide lor himself, if need there was to do 
so ; or becomingly fill his place in the rank he would be called 
to, should the suit be eventually decided in their favour. 

That his daughter had been drowned. Colonel Adams never for 
a moment doubted; nobody did; not even the Greneral, n(» 
Cropley, nor the Chancery lawyers, however they pretended to 
do so. It was held certain that of iJie ciew or passengers of i^ 
JSastingSf no one human being had* ever come ashore to teU the 
tale; and it was so improbab£ that the only survivor should be 
a feeble httle diild, that, \aA the parents entertained saeh a hope^ 
it would have been pronounced, to the last deme, rooiaBtio and 
absurd. But nothing is too romantic and absurd to form Iho 
Ibundation of a lawsuit. 

Dee|dy had the parents lamented their chM, and de^y dii 
Charles Adams lament his wife, when sorrow bix>uf[^ her to her 
early grave ; but he was not formed to Hv« alone, and he married 
agam ; being then possessed of a small patrimony, which he in* 
Jbeaited from his nther, who, wiulst in charge of Lilly, had 
perished by the hands of the assassins. But tms, and his wifis*! 
little fortune, had been dissipated in the lawsuit, and now all was 
£one, but his haU'-pjay ; his health and vigour were fast forsalm; 
nim ; and his eye^ignt seemed going, too. Poor Charies 1 £Si 
sun seemed to be setting in dancness, literally and meta^ 
phorically. 

Long accustomed to affluence aud elegance, it was Tery difieoU 

§ot Colonel and Mrs. Adams to subside mto all the mes^uinaies 

of poverty : to be economical witiiout being niggardly is a difi* 

eult art. The shifts of pemxry axe unknown to the affluent; 

Hey must needs be leamt ; and it i& ti \^«xn[m^^)cA^ es^-nssafia 
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only can commiudcate. Inevitablj, therefore, the <K>lonel aad 
Mb wife had ^ot mto 4ilifficiilties, before thev had reduoed them- 
selres to the low ler^ of their meaas ; aadiSaid straggle to keep 
clear of the muddle, inherent in an oBtoblishment searv«d }^ a 
maid of all work on low wa^es, was eiaHl maintaiBed at more eost 
than thej could alGard. JBe^j, tke servant, whose sudden 
deplurture had made way forluly, was only a hlowcy girl ot 
frarteen; down to whom they liad dediaed, through various 
gradations, from the neat respeotahle parknar-zaidd, with wkieii 
ttufy had Bet out, when they estaUisheil themselves in a small 
house at Lambeth ; and it was a matter of •discnssion bet^vixt 
1£». Adams and her kusbaiMi, how far ihef were justified in 
engaging another in her place. 

" GBrSdnly, she was bett^ than nothing," observed ih.e lady, 
**<ih oag h dke waa veoy inadeqitate to what we requiie." 

^ "We must not look to itave what we require," letnmed 
Colonel Adams ; " that's out of the question^ but really, SeHiaa, 
I •don't see how you can j?et on without a second servint of 
mane sort or others oqpociaUv, now that I am ocmfined so modh 
to my room, and need sach constant att^idanee— and I am 
B&aid ahall need moiie, «re long." 

<< It is •difficult to get a giil of that descr^iion," r^Hed Ifjs. 
Adams ; '' I mean aucb an one as we oonld venture to take into 
fbe house. They are so ill Inought up, and «o ignorant and 
cBrty; and frequently so immoral about thk neighbourhood, 
aii least, that I am leeJlj a&aid of them." 

'* I wish wo could J^^ep this eirl, Winny's friend," said the 
colonel. '' She seems quick and obliging ; and Fred has taken 
a groat fancy to h^." 

" Ihait's mipossible, I lear," r«^ed Mrs. Adams. '" 'From 
heat ^^earanoey I sn^Dose she would expect ten or twolv9 
Minds a year. Mrs. Bates had a nice-loakinfr dau^^xter tha^ 
the offered to me bef<»*e I i>ook Pt^gy- 111 inquire if she is 
slill disengaged." 

The young damsel, howover, had ibund another service ; but 
l&s. Botes mentioned a niece c^ hen that she thought would 
suit exactly, and who would be extreBtdy glad of the sitniationi 
** She's just out lor a weds; ma'am, with a family in the Kent 
fioad, as has^ot a dau^bter going to be married; but^ when ^0 
OfMBes bac^, Pll send her to you, and I'm sure she's just the soit 
of girl you want, and I know she hasn't no engagement dse- 
where. 

As Mrs. Bates was a decent woman, the lady was content to 
wait far the niece, on her recomm^idation ; but ihe maniago 
being delayed by some accidental circumstance, the girl did not 
return at the tiine es^cted. Meanwhile, Lilly contmnod craisi^ 
working on, as if she were a jQxture in i^ i^«Ae, ^iK^>\^^^ ^^ 
not know the day she might have to turn a\3L\» \» Taait^ xqkso^.^^^ 
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Susan Bates. But week after week passed, and Susan did bot 
appear ; and at len^h, one day, Mrs.^ates called to saj, thai 
tne family she had been with liked her so well, that the bndehitd 
engaged her services for herself. 

" So I don't know what we're to do, Winny," said Mrs. AcLatti^ 
when she commimicated this piece of intelligence, *' for I doQi^ 
remember any other girl fit for the place — do you P" 

" No, ma'am, I don't," answered Winny. " You wouldn't Bb 
to keep Lilly Dawson, I suppose P" 

" I should like it very much," returned Mrs. Adams ; " but 
she would require more wages than I intend to give, I fear.** 

"I don't tnink she would," replied Winny: "if you pleaisa, 
ma'am, I'll ask her." 

And Lilly, who was the least sordid of mortals, and would 
have been too happy to remain where she was even without any 
wages at all, immeoiately agreed to accept whatever terms "hbip 
Adams chose to offer. 

Nobody was better pleased with this arrangement than Fred^f 
who, as nis father said, had taken an ex&aordinary fancy to 
Lilly ; originating, in the first instance, in the darned, waistcoat^ 
but since confirmed not only by repeated services of the sanie 
kind, but by other qualities that pleased him. Lads at that age 
are by no means insensible to beauty ; and he thought her rerf 
pretty, since she had recovered ner complexion and natunu 
expression, which had been entirely disturbed, and, indeed^ 
almost obliterated, for days succeeding that dreadM night. 
Then, Lilly had very beautiful light-brown hair, which, by 
imitating May, she had learned to arrange with great taste and 
elegance; and, although it was not usual to see servants without 
caps, Mrs. Adams was not disposed to interfere with her new 
maid in this particular, especially as the neatness rendered the 
peculiarity inoffensive. Added to these recommendationSy 
although her wardrobe was very scanty, and consisted of tii6 
most ordinary materials, she had acquired, whilst at Mrs. Ejiox'Sj 
the art of wearing her clothes to advantage ; so that she Was 
altogether a very nice, pretty-looking, young woman. Then she 
was very quick and obliging ; her natural humihty, whieh wais 
one of her most distinguismng characteristics, preventing her 
ever thinking anything a trouble that she was asked to do ; and 
finally, she had taken as great a fancy to Freddy as he had 
to her. 

Lilly was subject to engtmements; a weakness — ^we suppose, we 
must admit it is a weakness — which is very oflen the companion 
of many good and agreeable qualities ; and it must be remarked, 
that this disposition to form strong and somewhat sudden attach- 
menta hy no means necessarily implies inconstancy. On the 
oontrstry, we have generally known, svjl^;^ ^XXajc^KsaftT^faa extremely 
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endiiring, except where repulsion or unwortlimess, on tlie part of 
the object beloyed, has Ibroken the bond, or destroyed the 
illusion ; and eyen then a kindly feeling will long suryiye the 
warmer sentiment. Lilly's first passion had been Mrs. Byland 
aod Phihp, her second Abel White, her third May Elliott, and 
)ter fourth was Fred Adams ; but no one of these had driyen out 
the preceding ones; and aboye them all^ during these successiye 
dynasties, Philip Byland reigned paramoimt. ^ext to him 
ranged Abel White ; but they all liyed in her heart together. 
!Eyen May, ill as she had oehayed to her, was not wholly 
banished ; she could not bring herself to think as much eyil of 
her as circumstances might haye justified her in doing ; and now 
that she was happier herself, she often felt more sorrow for the 
loss of her friend, than anger at her dereliction. 
. There is imdoubtedly a ^eat deal of pain incurred by this 
sympathetic adhesiyeness. The cold-blooded members of society 
£) not imderstand it ; the hard ones despise it ; the shallow and 
superficial hyers, who do not look into the heart of the world, 
i^or feel its pulses, laugh at it : and, unfortunately, the objects of 
these engotiements, the fascinators themselyes, not imfrequently 
belong to one of these classes. For it must be confessed, that 
occasionally, especially with the yery young, these treasures of 
ajSection are sometimes sadly misplaced, as in the instance of 
lolly and May Elliott. But, on the whole, if there is much 
sorrow there is also much joy, and much genial cultiyation of the 
heart to be deriyed from these natural fountains, which, springing 
suddenly forth, make an Eden of a desert ; and certain it is, that, 
if a fault it be, to be susceptible of, and to yield to, these strong 
ffympathies, it is a fault of the most generous and candid natures. 
The unmerciful rigour, or contemptuous ridicule with which 
people who haye reached what they erroneously suppose to be 
years of discretion, endeayour to nip and frustrate the Wssoms 
of these flowers of existence, is as cruel as it is injudicious^ 
They may giye pain by compressing the lambent flame, but it 
only bums the more yigorously; they cannot extinguish it. 
'What they can do, and do, is to alienate anection from themselyes^ 
weaken their own influence, and fill young hearts with gall. 
Certainly, where real danger is espied, it must oe guarded against ; 
the nature of the peril must be indicated, and distinct reasons 

SVen for any authority that is exercised. But eyen then, unless 
lo consequences apprehended are of a serious nature, though 
warnings may be hignly commendable, authority is seldom wisdy 
exerte(£ Impulsiye natures miist be taught at their own cost ; 
that of others is of little or no ayail to them ; for the history of 
eyery heart, though alike, is diflerent. They cannot stop to 
decipher a page which speaks not to their sympathies % \^<:sc 
examine a portrait presented to them a& Vk<dk o^n^-^R^tfe^^aK^ 
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find no resembknce. Their own sTxSeiiajg mast be their teaciicr, 
the only and the best ; and one lesson <h experience is worth a 
thousand sermons. 

The little sympathy of the old with the feelings of the ^ 
if a fpreat, though unavoidable evil ; and by the okl, we 
people of any age, whose hearts are old ; people who never 
young, as well as those who once were so, but hare forgotten M. 
!For it is the ago of the heart that makes us old ; and those m 
whom years have not paJed the vividness of tibeir feelrngs aai 
affections, are the evergreens of the earth. But in order tiat 
these should retain their freshness in age, ther must hsve beat 
extremely vigorous in the outset ; there must nave been a gral 
deal of fire, for the diill of the world not to have put it out ; and 
we never see an enthusiastic, warm-hearted, impulsive jtmag 
girl whom the prudent persons about her are accusmg of ** tildng 
violent fancies to people," and other like misdemeanours, witiMiil 
^tiwT'lfTng what a delightful old woman she will make ; and eoo-^ 
gratulating her children yet unborn. But to return to our steiy. 
Winny W'eston, too^ was extremely ]^eaeed with the new 
arrangement. In the first place, she had had an opp or im ity €l 
rendering back to Lilly the service the latter had done her inher 
need ; and, in the next, she had secured for herself a cmptiit 
helpmaie ; one who, besides aidmg h^ generally, could do^aH Ae 
needlewoi^, a department in TdiichWinny did not by anymeH* 
shine. Then, above all, she had got a conspaasion to- wnom she 
could speak c^ her past life, her home, and her lost lover, tlw 
omgular circumstances of whose disappearance had added a 
solemn, as well as a romantic interest to the memory of their 
aitachinent. She would talk to Lilly for hours and hours on the 
subject ; indeed, it usually came in with the tea and bread and 
butter, and not un&equentiy lasted all the evensng. And it so 
kappened that this was a subject scarcely less interesting to the 
eonndante than to the heroine of the tragedy herself r for, whilst 
Winny eased her full heart by dilating on forty's love and 
virtues, and somewhat appeased the irritability of her protracted 
wonder and curiosity as to his Me, by suggestions and questieoi, 
whereby she hoped to extract some gleams of li;^t or traees <tf 
evidence against the Littenhaus &snuT, Lilly on her part listened 
with excited attention to all the details of an affair which, at the 
time it occurred, had made little impression upon her. But late 
events were beginning to cast a lurid light on earlier ones. Feav- 
M suspicions were haunting Lilly's mind with respect to tlw 
doings at the ** Huntsman,*' although precisely what maimer of 
mischief was acted at that lonely inn she did not imderstand. 
But there was one circumstance, the memory of which pervaded 
liar with a shuddering horror ; and that was the scene that had 

been transacted when lier uxkc\e 3«tjeo\) \k<j ds^^ \iv his eoffiii, ei 

which she had been an \mBeeii m^e^^* 
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En^ossed at tbe moment hj tite app^ehensioii of bein^ dis- 
coyered behiznl the ewrtam, and too unsuspicious, diiU, and 
unobserving, to> draw condnsions afterwaards, she had neyer com- 
prehended, or sought to comprehend, the mjsterions proceedings 
of that night. Indeed her own ilhiess first, and the many event* 
that had snbseqnently occurred to her, had abnost effaced the 
circimistance from her recollection. But what black deeds mid- 
sight may coyer, she had h^ety leanit by firi^tM experienee ; 
and, since she did not doubt that it was tor '^r own throat the 
knife was intended, she could a&nost as litlde doubt that Luke 
was the murderer ; since she could not think of any one else who 
would be likely to seek her life. Besides^ that she had bees 
actually deliyered into the hands of her cousins^ E^e was assured 
by the presence of Charlotte Littenhaus. 

Then, in persuing her review of what she had witnessed th«6 
night in her uncle's chamber, she could scareehr hdp coming to 
the conclusion, that the body substituted in the comn was that 
<^ Philip's &ther, the subject of so much grief and such anxious 
inqmry. Indeed, dull as she was, and attaching no particular 
sgnificance to the transaction, the idea had occurrea toher ark 
ik» time ^ae learnt from Wnmy the object of Sh(»rty's nighlly 
ra:eursi<ms ; though the fear of Luke would have effectually "pit^ 
Tented her giving utterance to the thought, ev^i YaA she heen 
certain of th^ fad(. But, if this were resIlT Mr. Byland*s body, 
tiie question now nAtoaQy arose to her, how came her counns 
m possession' of it, and wherefore had they coneealed it P Had 
tkey UHirdered him P The more she reflected on aU the circum^ 
stances of the ease, and the moee distindfy she pictured to her- 
se^ their strange mode of Hfe, the strongs grounos she perceived 
lor admitting this apprehension. Then, iT they had taken Mr. 
Inland's life, ihe hehet that they had dealt in the same manner 
with poor Shorty, ahnost inevitably followed. Beside* the 
Torious in^eations of tike Ikct which she recalled, he must have 
been unconsciously rendering himself extremely obnoxioos to 
them. There was reason enough for their wishing him out d 
their way. 

It was a frightful thing for a youn^girl to believe herself tt 
member of a family stained with all this hlood ; and, exc^t when 
her business diverted her thoughts into other dureetions, her 
Hiind was ever running on these problems, and endeavouring to 
solve them ; so that Winny's never exhausted theme waa one 
she was always ready for. Then Winny was rich in shocking' 
stories of murd^*s, espedally those perpetrated by inn-keepers t 
till, by dint of collectms them, she had Inrous^ht nerself to look 
op^n i road-Sid^ inn as I iK>rfc of gkngbter-ho^ ; and she often 
made poor Lilly's flesh creep with the tale of icRMa*3Baai."^T^- 
fc»*d, and others equally' feexM.. 

She now, too, CMmnunicated to Lifty t'iwbt ^"W^, ^"^ w.<tfwcss^. A 
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her youth, she had formerly forborne to tell her ; namely, ttst 
on the ni^ht of his murder, for murdered she was sore he had 
been, her lover had appeared to her mother and herself. 

There are few people in the world, if they had but courage to 
own it, who have not some instinctive persuasion that such «gj^ 
ntions are within the ran^e of possibility ; a persuasion agauot 
which they battle with all the force of their faUacious reason, 
which they erroneously suppose to be the surest guide, in a case 
beyond its province. Keason can tell us nothing of the invisible 
world ; invisible to us, because the gross organs of this fleshly 
tabernacle in which we dwell on earth, are only calculated and 
designed to take cognisance of material objects. The possibiUt^ 
of the reappearance of the dead, that is of their rendering their 
presence sensible to us, who are yet in the flesh, is a question 
that can only be argued by experience — aU a priori reasoning 
on the subiect being perfectly worthless — and the experience of 
all a^es ana countries is in favour of the fact ; that is, if we are 
to believe the testimony of many credible persons, whose words 
would be received as a sufficient guarantee on any ordinary 
occasion. Under what peculiar conditions these recognitions 
take place, whether depending on the state of the seer or tiie, 
seen, or the mutual raj>port of both, we do not yet, and possibly 
may never, know ; but that such occurrences are more nrequent 
th&a. is commonly imaged, we are perfecth- satisfied; aliiiougii 
human pride and scepticism, and a reaction m>m the superstitions 
of a preceding age, caused them to be concealed, or denied, of 
explained away; but we trust the time is approaching, when 
this and similar subjects, the most deeply interesting that have 
ever yet been presented to the investigation of the humain race^ 
will receive the attention they merit, and be examined in that 
truly philosophical and liberal spirit, which can alone dicit 
truth. 

But on this matter we shall say no more at present, as w& 
propose very shortly to ofier to the pubUc our humble contribu- 
tions to the as yet, m this country, scanty literature on the sub- 
ject in question, in a separate volume, wmch we shall denominate^ 
" The Night-side of Nature." 

LiUv's mind was deeply stirred by this glimpse of tidings froxft 
the other world. If she had hitherto ever thought of death st 
all, she had looked upon it simplv as extinction ; she had se^ 
nothing beyond the death of the oody ; that it was a translation 
—the mere act of passing from one condition of existence to 
another — ^had never occurred to her. It is true that Abel White 
had talked to her of a future state, and told her that the soul 
surl^ived, and could not die ; but her ideas of the soul, and the 
mode of its surviving, were much too vague to inspire her wilh 
anj- interest ; or perhaps it woxiiVd.'Vj© s^^^Jecdl^ tdlotq correctiy to 
0ajr that she had ao ideas on ^e axib^^^iXi ^^i m-, «dl\»\sv.«^^^ 
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all the teachings of the ministry, we fear Lilly's case is by no 
means singular. The human mind requires something more 
precise and tangible ; that which it is unable to conceive, produces 
little actual effect ; and the notions of a future state generally 
presented by instructors, clerical or otherwise, are on the on© 
hand too shocking to be believed, and on the other too insipid, 
and too far removed from our conceptions of what happiness con-^ 
sists in, to be very ardently desired, except it be as an escape 
from the opposite alternative. 

But this strong persuasion of Winny's, that she had seen her 
lover out of the flesh, awakened strange new thoughts in Lilly's 
mind. Once before she had had a TaomentaTj feeling that there 
was something beyond this material world ; it was when Abel 

White took her to hear the cathedral service at E . The solemiii 

temple, and the young voices hynming forth the psalms, and 
sounding to her hke the songs of angels, had touched and aroused 
her emotional nature ; and it was then she first felt that there 
was a God ; but her late course of life and companionship had 
not been calculated to nourish this feeble germ, which had thus 
been overgrown and forgotten ; nor had her church-goings wi& 
Mrs. Eyland, nor the old ladjr's occasional Simday catechising^ 
been of any avail to revive it. Nay, even the long dogmatic 
sermons, and the chapters from the Bible, which were read of an 
evening, were neither showers nor sunshine to LiUy's arid faith- 
To say the truth, they were more like an east wind, drying and 
contracting the genial nature that might of its own accord have 
expanded Into spiritoalisni; for slie did not understand them, 
and they neither reached her intellect nor touched her heart ; so 
that although after she met with the Eylands, till very lately, 
ake had regularly attended the affcemoon service, and spent the 
Sunday evenings after the most orthodox fashion, Lilly was in 
fact living as much without God in the world, as if she had been 
bom and bred in a coimtry where His name was not known, nor 
His being acknowledged. 

But now various doubts were started; and her mind went 
through the wholesome process of wondering at many things 
that had previously excited neither observation nor curiosity; 
and many an hour she and Winny, after their own simple 
fashion, mscussed such deep questions of theology and psycho- 
logy as have puzzled philosophers of all ages; and it is extremely 
probable that the opinions they arrived at were of about as mudn 
value as most of those which have been so magisterially an- 
nounced by their learned predecessors. 

Howbeit, the exercise of thought and the excitement of wonder 
were very wholesome processes to Lilly. People who do not 
Hve in a continual state of wonder in this world, are in. & Ts^^^t- 
able condition ; for, where every object "we "V^^^AJ^., «[A es^r^ 
droumstaace of our own being, and mat oi q^«c%« «t^,^^"'^s^ 

p 
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«pea]dng, miraculous, those who can sturvej them with indi&s 
«nce, and feel no desire to penetrate into their mystery, mnat be 
•either mournfully dull by nature, or grievously bionted by use. 
So Lilly had lived; but so she lived no longer. She had 
^arrived at that blessed knowledge, that there toere " maes 
things in Heaven and Earth than are dreamt of in our phik- 
«ophy!" 



CHAPTEE XXXVIL 

THE FAINS AND PEBILS OF A B0T*S LOyE. 

Thebe is nothing that confounds sense with insanity like jealousy; 
the mind of a person, imder the influence of that passion, whikt 
it may be physically sane, is morally insane; and such had 
Ibeen the condition of Philip Eyland, when he undertook to sup- 
ply May Elliott with those expensive gallantries, whieh she 
gave him to understand she could have commanded through tlie 
means of Mr. Ferdinand Pycroft. Whilst the words that Doimd 
him to this service were on his lips, he knew perfectly well that 
he had not wherewith to AiMl the promise he was making ; bvt 
the intolerable uain he felt &om the apprehension <3i losmg idf 
mistress, must oe eot rid of at any cost ; nothing seemed to 
diflBeult, so impossiole, as enduring that anguish; and, in the 
excitement of the moment, the most hopeless enterprise seemed 
easy, compared to the task of supporting life under its pcessnre. 
But, when he quitted her, the force with whidi the truth of 
liis situation rushed back upon him was dreadful. He knew toj 
well that May would expect the fulfilment of his engaf^ements, 
and that she was not a woman at whose feet he could throw 
himself, and confess the mortifying, degrading £Bct, that he had 
no money ; for we are never so entirely deceived in people as we 
try to be ; they deceive us less than w« deceive oursmves. If 
ive chose to open our eyes, we could generally see ; but we do 
not ; preferring to act on the maxim that ** Wnere ignoranoe is 
bliss, tis folly to be wise." The disenchantment comes at last; 
imt, as regarded Philip, the period for ihat desirable conswo- 
BMition had not yet arrived ; and, in the meantime, the faitibi he 
liad swoin himseu to was, that May Elliott was an angel; and 
^hc did not choose to alter his persuasion. 

JiBut that terrible question, " Where is the money to come 
from P" which sits, like the Old Man of the Sea, on so many 
people's shoulders, weighed heavily on his. For the part he 
dook in the business, he nad a small salary, together with board 
and lodging for himself and his mother ; and, m process of time, 
if be diOBe to remain witla. \^a awi^\, and Q<i\i*in, he was to be 
taken into partnership*, and it-^jwa a^ >^aai^T«A\ift\ss^^^sst- 
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Tinurd to making May his wife ; for the (original plan of retammg 
to the mill, which mid been his mother's darling project as well 
«B his own, whilst I^Y was in the ascendant, had since been 
Tehnquished, by himself at least ; for he perfectly comprehended 
that the life of a miller's wife, on a bare common, six miles from 
jmy town, would never suit his intended bride. But the parlxier- 
ship was yet a &r distant hope ; and one, indeed, that was never 
likely to be realised, if he did not give satisfaction during his 
years of probation; and to do tiiis was not so easy as it had 
been before he became acquainted with May. Litly led him 
into no expenses, nor irregularities; but now he thought it 
necessary to dress better tnan formerly ; besides which, he was 
frequently later at night than ihe customs of the family autho- 
lized ; and his Sundays were now invariably spent from home. 
His aunt and cousin, whose views of life were not so rigid as his 
Biothfir's, scmtinixed his conduct less narrowly; but she was 
Tery uneasy and very suspicious, and could not help oommuni- 
•eatmg her apprehensions to them ; so that it was to be feared 
Mn. JDewar would not long continue indifferent to the alteration 
in his conduct. All tiiis was upon his mind, and, together with 
ids jealousy, and his scanty pwse, f^med a burden of care that 
xenaesed his life miserable, x et, he could not extricate himself 
from it ; nor would not, if some benevolent magician had offeied 
him a Lethean cup, that should have replaced mm where he was 
twelve mcmths before, and niade him forget that sudi a person 
as May Elliott had ertac existed in the wond. 

Most evib and sufferings people are ^ad to get rid of, if they 
can; but f(»r those caused by an im][mdent passion, they are 
always determined to accept no remedy, even if one eould be 
found. 

In the meantime, his pride, his love, and his jealousy, all 
combined in urging him to act up to the promises he had made 
May ; and there was but one way of doing this, and tiiat was to 
help himself to some of the proceeds of the business, which 
passed through his hands. As nobody doubted his honesty, and 
as he kept tl^ accounts, in a great degree, himself, nothing ooald 
be practieally more easy ; but the struggle with his own prin- 
ciples was a very different matter. It is difficult to conceive Hie 
agony of a youn^ soul, virtuously bom and nurtured, in sudi a 
smfe as iHiiiB. On the one hand, tiie madness of passion ; on 
the other, the horror of crime ; Oh ! the sleepless nights and the 
anxious days! — the parched lips, the fevei^d Ihroat, and tilie 
burning brow, that made the pillow on which it rested so hot, 
that he was fain to fling it m>m under him. And Hien Ihe 
necessity of concealing all this anguish from May, instead of 
finding m the bosom of his love a generous sym^tik^^ '(%;;&&?} \j^ 
share and lighten his burden 1 

The &r8t questkm a maaa, ought to wik'bixiia«?ii\i^'iQ'«»^^ ^ss^^ 

p2 
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Ms heart to become the thrall of a woman should be, *' Is she 
worthy to be my friend P" 

Philip would perhaps never have been able to bring himself to 
commit the act, had he not in some degree reconciled, or sought 
to reconcile, his conscience to it, by the sophistical argmnmiik 
that he was only anticipating his salary; and that thereafteai, 
when he was received into partnership, he would replace whatp 
ever he appropriated. We tnow how many first steps in czime 
are made under some such delusion ; and we know, too, how that 
first step, as well as some others, vindicates the proverb, " ce 
n'est que le premier pas qui c6ute." The pilfered money pur- 
chased the pleasure ; the pleasure whilst it lasted, made him forget 
the pain ; out, when the pleasure was over, the pain returned 
with double intensity, and needed more pleasure to drive it 
away, and so he was hunted forwards by remorse and desire, 
till ne had wandered so far from the straight path, that despair 
took up the chase, and urged him wildly on to desperate roi^. 
Then came his aunt's suspicions, and his mother's tears, and l^s 
young cousin's alienation; and, finally, detection; and then he 
forsook his mother and his home, and fled ; intending not even 
to tell May whither ho was going. With livid cheeks and hagr 
gard eyes, he one evening burst into her room, and said he was 
come to bid her farewell. At first, she did not believe hiTn ; but, 
when she became convinced he was serious, and that she was 
really about to lose him, her whole demeanour changed; she 
threw herself into his arms, and with passionate tears conjured 
him not to leave her ; or, if he would go, to take her with him. 
Here was a strange consolation in the hour of his deep woe ! 
May, then, really loved him ! All his jealousy, all his fears, had 
been groundless ; her heart was his, and she was ready to share 
his desperate fortunes. How he had wronged her in concealing 
from her his poverty and his straits ! — How he had wronged 
himself! And now adoring, and adored, he must leave her ; for 
how could he stay, or how could he drag her into the misery and 
destitution that probably awaited him P 

All these feehngs rent his heart; but still in this delightiui 
revelation of her love, there was such a balm that loy and sorrow 
contended in his breast for the mastery, and he felt almost 
inspired with a hope that all was not lost, and that he migbt 
save himself stUl. His prospects in the London business were 
blighted. Terrified at what had occurred, his mother would 
have been as averse as his aimt, to exposing him to further 
temptations ; neither, indeed, could he have dared to encounter 
them himself; but his interest in the mill was not abrogated; his 
own family would desire nothing better than his reformation, and 
therefore would not expose his errors, and the motives of his^ 
leaving London would pT6ba\)\y "nevet Te«j&\it\5kft country. Mj^ht 
Jie not therefore return theie, aa^ i^«v)jaft ^i\& ionsiftx ^<«is£s^ 
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tmder Luke, till the time arrived that would make him master of 
the mill, and then bring home his poor old mother, and marry 
May EU'ottP For, if she loved him enough to share his present 
wretchedness and disgrace, of course she would not hesitate to 
unite herself to him when his fortunes would be so much more 
prosperous. All this glanced through his mind, whilst she, in all 
the violence of surprise and disappointment, besought him with 
tears not to leave her. 

** Oh, May !" he said, pressing her wildly to his heart, " why 
did ^ou let me think you did not love me P "Why did you make 
me jealous and madP' 

" I never thought you'd believe me,'* sobbed May. ** I never 
thought you supposed I cared for Mr. Ferdinand lycroft, or any 
of them. But it isn't that you're going away for, is it P" said 
she, looking up at him, and suddenly ceasing to weep. 

**No; it's because I'm in trouble. May, that I'm going; but 
it would break my heart to think that after I am gone you encou- 
raged that fellow." 

" I don't want to encourage him," replied May ; " but you 
«hall not go, unless you let me go with you. What trouble is it 
that's making you go, Philip P" 

" It's one I can't tell you. May ; but you will pro mise to keep 
your heart for me till I can come and fetch youP Will you swear 
to love nobody but me. May ? Will you P" 

** No," said May, " I won't promise unless you'll take me with 
you ; but, if you will, I'll promise anything." 

" I dare not," said Philip, whose resolution was fortified hj 
this display of attachment on the part of his mistress, for it 
inspirea him with hope for the future, and with a more earnest 
desire to repair his fortunes and his character, in order that he 
might, imder different circumstances, complete his own happi- 
ness and reward her fidelity. " Not for worlds would I drag my 
darling, beautiful May into the misery that probably awaits me 
f&r the next few years. Oh, May ! if I were but a king that 
cotdd lead you to a palace, and adorn you with jewels, and give 
yoa a hundred slaves to kneel at your reet and obey your looks l'* 

" But you haven't got a palace, nor slaves, nor jewels either ; 
but that's no reason why you should behave so ill to me ! Why 
can't you stay in London P K you have quarrelled with your 
friends, that needn't prevent your getting another situation. I 
can get you one. Besides, I'll speak to Mrs. Knox, and, 
amongst the tradespeople she knows, I'm sure she could get you 
one. La, Philip! they'd be glad to have such a handsome 
young man as you are, at many shops ; they always have hand- 
some young men at Harvey's and Graham's. And then you 
must dress stylishly, like Mr. Ferdinand Pycroft, ^sv^ ^^i^ 
look a great deal better than he does, iot ^ovslt^ ^TD».^XsiiH5«st 
dgure, only that his clothes are "bettCT uiaAe ^^Jmsl^ws::^^-^ 
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" It cannot be. May,*' answered Philip, half flattered and half 
▼exed, but still sufficiently in his senses to know that, after 
what had happened, he must not attempt to take another sHiui- 
tion in London ; '' it cannot be ; thongn it breaks my heart to 
do it, I mnst leaye yon, for the present. Bat, if yon will be 
fkithfdl. May, if yon will but love me, and wait for me, we 
may be happy yet. Will you promise meP" 

**I don't mow," answered May, pouting. "If yoa won't da 
what I ask you, I don't see wny you should expect me to do 
what you ask." 

"But I can't stay, May. Heayen knows, I would if I 
could!" 

" Oh," said May, " where there's a will there's a way." 

"There's no way but what will be my ruin. May; yoir 
wouldn't wish that, would you P" said Philip. 

" Oh, nonsense, ruin ! What's to ruin you P People get into 
difSculties, and get out of them again, without bem^ miBed. 
Bless me! it's just because you're not used to anytiaing thai * 
you're in such a quandary. If you're afraid of your mother, 
never let out to her where you are ; and 111 recommend you to 
Mrs. Kjiox, and say you're" mv brother, or my cousin, or some- 
thing of that sort ; and she'll recommend you to Dyde'a and 
Scribe's, or Harvey's and Graham's — " 

" I'd rather be shot than go to Harvey's and Graham's, to 
stand behind a counter with that fellow that I hate," said 
Philip. 

"Well, it shan't be Harvey's and Graham's," said May. 
** There are plenty of shops that want handsome young men, 
besides theirs !" 

But Philip understood his own situation too well to entertain 
the idea of remaining in London. Though guiKy, he was not 
perverted ; and no arguments of Mi^s c^d liave brouriit him 
to think hghtly of wmit he had done. She might even, by ini* 
tating his pride and his jealousy, have urged him to a repetittoo 
of his offence ; but she could not so far beguile his judgment as 
to make him look upon an act of dishonesty ^as a thing indiffer* 
ent. With respect to May's loose princii^es, and want of 
respect for truth, his judgment was less free, " Love was the 
cause of her folly ;" and, since he was the object of the love, 
her sins, " though they were as scarlet," never appeared to him 
of a deeper hue than pale pink ; little peccadilloes, to be over- 
looked in so pretty and fascmating a woman. 

" Then you are determined to go P" said May, almost sulkily. 

" I must," answered Philip. " Oh, May ! would I leave you 

if I could help it P But irom this moment till you see me 

Bgain, every mought and every hour shall be spent in the 

endeavour to bring about our ^\moTv. \^ \ c^a. crcS^ <m.oe cet a 

house over my head that I csao. c«3[i tdj o^wti, wi^\ifc «vsxfc ^1 "^^ 

•«Ls of supporting you in comioxt, T^ ^T ^.^ Vi«^^^^ ^^ ^"«n 
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you off, May, to my cottage, and there we'll live as liappy as twcb 
birds in a cage." 

We fear the simile was more appropriate than inviting. 

** Oh, pooh!" said May; "when will that be? You may aa: 
well say, that when the sky falls you'll catch larks." 

" Oh, May," said he, " don't discourage me ! I need all the 
courage you can give me, to enable me to bear my own troubles,^ 
and this parting with you. You must strengthen me to meet all 
the miseries and the hardships I have before me, till I can coor^ 
quer them, and call you my own ; will you, May P" 

" I don't know," said May, ungraciously. 

** But May, if you really love me — and if you did not love me^ 
you surely wooldii't be so anxious to keep me here— but, if yo» 
do, you must wish that I should try to get into some way ot 
business that may enable me to have a home for you. Now, I 
see but one way of doing this — at least I'm sure it's the shortest 
— and that is to go back to the mill ; and " 

"To the milll Is that where you're goinffP" said May, her 
cheeks tunm« criinson. and looking very^ui «ni«ed. 

" I did not mean to tell you," replied Phihp, " but perhapa. 
it's only fair that I should ; only you must keep it a secret ; as* 
for the present, I don't want my mother nor anybody to knov 
where I am." 

This was a piece of intelligence that quite confounded May^. 
and baffled all her calculations. In order to remove Lilly,, of 
whom she was quite as jealous as Philip was of the redoubted 
Mr. Ferdinand, out of her lover's way, she had, through the 
intervention of Giles Lintock, betrayed her into the lumds ot 
her cousins, and she did not doubt that Lilly at that momettk 
was at the "Huntsman," either with or without her own coob- 
sent, free or a prisoner ; and now Philip waa going to the verf 
spot where he would not only be exposed to the cnarms of that 
dreaded rival, but where he would moreover learn what a £&Is& 
£riend and a viper his lovely, ai^g;^c May Elliott was. 

* What was to be done now P The only feasible expedient that 
presented itself to May was to go into hysterics, and she put it 
m practice immediately ; the hysterics on this occasion bein^aft. 
is frequently the case, partly real and partly factitious. The- 
passion and the tears were perfectly genuine, for she was veij 
much in love with Philip, and she saw that this scheme of his 
would be the means of awakening him from his infatuation, and 
be the destruction of her influence for ever ; but, hoping to over^ 
come him by the magnitude of her despair, she could not forbear 
heightening the tone of the picture by a few touches of firen^* 
And deeply was poor Philip moved by her anguish ; but he held 
firmly to his resolution still, and, to her 8U3ro«va»^ «sA ^fisssa?^ ^ 
she found that this young man, wkom. ^<a>aai^ vsii^««^«i ^^'^^^^^ 
38 a pipe, had a will of Ins own as atrow^ «& Vet^, ^"Wo.*^^ "^^s^* 
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jironism of his nature was sufficiently aroused to exert it ; and in 
the present instance, the agonies of shame, the dread of expo- 
sure, and the desire to reintegrate his character, and recover nil 
lelf-esteem, sufficed to furnish the requisite energj. The troth 
was, that though a boy in years and experience, Philip had ait 
the elements of a man in nim ; and, although he had been led 
into error under the influence of a dangerous woman and ao 
intoxicating passion, he had an honest and an upright hearty a 
love of virtue, and a fund of good feeling, that must have ren^ 
dered him inevitably miserable as long as he knew himself 
unworthy. 

Some of the finest natures existing amongst men, are those 
who, gentle and complying, almost to a fault, can yet show them- 
selves possessed of an iron will, when an adequate occasion ibr 
fimmess presents itself; and, if Phihp had studied as artificially 
how to iimame her love and deepen her regret, as she had done 
to get the better of his judgment, and shake his determination, 
he could not have adopted more efficient means ; for there is 
nothing more fascinating to women than such a display of cha- 
racter, where the circumstance justifies its exhibition. The 
more resolved Philip was to go, the more ardently she wished 
kim to stay ; and the more she saw how capable he was of keep- 
ing a resolution he had formed, the more clearly she perceived 
that if he once saw her as she really was, wiiJi all her mults and 
imperfections on her head, which now her beauty and the glamour 
ahe had cast over him concealed, he would probably be as inex- 
orable in his determination to fling her ofi* for ever, as he now 
was to separate from her for a time — ^whilst Philip on his part-* 
auch are the cross purposes of intersecting passions — ^whilst he 
felt deeply for her aMction, found himself sustained and fortified 
In the sacrifice he was making, by her frantic efibrts to induce 
• Jiim to foreffo it. 

And so tney parted ; he swearing eternal fidelity, and endea- 
Touring to reconcile her to the present, by holmng out vivid 
hopes for the future : she drowned in tears, yet, angry and sulky, 
ana mingling the most bitter reproaches with her entreaties Km 
lamentations. 

It was night when Philip found himself in the street, after 
this interview, and with his heart somewhat lighter than it had 
been — for surely she would wait for him — she would be faithful 
— so much love could never die; he hastened to the office, whence 
the coach started, and, with his hat drawn over his eyes, and his 
coat buttoned across his chin, he took his seat on the outside ; 
and, in an hour after he had parted with May, he was whirling 
;along with the Enterprize to Hotham. 

If he could, by any possibility, have taken a peep into the room 
where he left her, he would have "Vjeen «o^^^ ^lificnaftd in the 
^tbore BatiBfactory persua&ioii. "Bot ^<& toi»^ \wq VavK»ifiekfc>K| 
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stretclied on the sofa, with her face buried in the cushions, in 
convulsions of grief and despair ; and, when the violence of these 
demonstrations somewhat subsided, it was not because she was in 
any degree reconciled to her loss, but because the desire of find- 
ing some means of averting the misfortune obtained the ascen- 
dokcy in its turn : and, under the influence of this new motive, 
ahe arose, dried her tears, and gathered her energies together, 
whilst, with her lips firmly closed, and her arms crossed upon 
her breast, she paced the room from end to end, and set herself 
to think. 

This was the first reality May had ever come in contact with. 
Life, to her, had hitherto been a masque, wherein she had played 
upon the feelings of others, her own unscathed ; but the tables 
were turned now. She was wretched ; and she bore her misery 
with all the impatience of an unsubdued temper, and an im- 
tndned mind : ag£n*avated as it was by the restless whisperings 
{torn ^ihm, reading her that ho/miofortuBe had its som^ 
entirely in her own unprincipled selfishness and folly. 



CHAPTEE XXXVin. 

LILLY IN HEB NEW HOME. 

As Lilly was so handy with her needle, it was thought advisable 
to take this opportunity of refreshing and repairing the family 
wardrobe ; and, as Colonel Adams liked to have somebody always 
in his room, when his wife or son were not with him, Lilly sat 
there ; he submitting to have his eyes darkened, in order that 
sufficient light might be admitted for iier to see her work. It was 
very natural that under these circumstances he should enter into 
conversation with her ; and he began, in the first instance, by 
interrogating her with respect to her own past life, where she 
came £om, who she had lived with, whether her parents were 
alive, and so forth. But on all these points he found LiUy sm^- 
larly reserved ; insomuch, that he left ofi" with little more m- 
formation than when he began. But, as this was the first day 
she had sat in his room, he thought she might be restrained by 
8h3mess and timidity, and so the thing passed from his mina. 
On the following day, he desired her to read the newspaper to 
him ; and, as sne mispronounced many of the long words and 
proper names, he took the trouble of correcting her. He also 
explained to her what he perceived, from the tone of her voice, 
she did not understand ; and Lilly becoming more at her ease, 
they got on better together ; whilst, as he reverted lift \£NJ5rt<i \i^ 
the subject of the first day's conveTsa^on, ^«a YoJ^-t^wscsfc "^^ 
CBcb visit grew lesB constrained. Too -poor \ft \»hia ^ tss^^^'k^^* 
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or to purchase books, lie had nevertheless plenty of both, Tarioiu 
old friends in different parts of the world sending him the fanner, 
and the latter being furnished by the clergyman of the ptfOBh, 
who had a very tolerable library. These in progress of tune 
it became Lilly's almost daily business to read, asVoon aa it wa0 
found that she could do so sumoiently well to be undentood; ftr 
Frederick attended a day-school, and Mrs. Adams was delieaieb 
and could not read aloud without fati^e. Preyiously to tiiii» 
Lilly had never read anything in her life, except the !Bible, and 
at wcBt she found it rather an irksome employment ; but now 
and then she would come to something that arrested her atten- 
tion, or that would lead Colonel Adams to tell her a story, or 
sive her some piece of curious information ; till at length, uttlft 
by little, she began to take up the books with a different feeling; 
her curiosity was awakenedr-nahe would venture to ask questiois 
occasionally — ^which he always encouraged her to do ; and, abore 
all, she began to think of what she had read. 

Humble, gentle, and obliging, with a sweetness of disposition 
that spoke in her tuneful voice, Lilly grew daily in the favour d 
her master. Besides, her name had a charm for him ; it brouglit 
back tender memories, though they were sad ones ; whilst the 
frequent attendance and the readings, and the instruction he 
gave her, endeared her to him so much, that he would generally 
address her as ** Lilly, my girl !" ori" Lilly, my child !" treating 
her with a degree of kindness and familiarity quite unaccustomea 
in their relative positions. 

With Lilly's natural adhesiveness, it may be supposed that this 
sort of intercourse could not continue long without prodociiig • 
Yerj sensible effect upon her. . Colonel Adams became her Abd 
White, whilst Freddy was her May Elliott. Towards the one 
she felt a mixture of tenderness, reverence, and affection; towards 
the other, an enthusiastic love and admiration. He was iter 
darling, beautiful Freddy ! and she waited upon hnn as if he bad 
been the heir- apparent, and watched for his comings in sod 
goings out, as if he had been her sweetheart. To maEe a waist- 
coat for him out of one of his father's old ones, or to hem his neir 
pocket-handkerchief, she would sacrifice her night's rest yn& 
delight ; and, when he got his heel bitten by the milkman's dog; 
whom he had accidenti^y offended by running his hoop against 
him, she insisted on sucking the wound lest the animal uiould { 
be mad. 

In return for all these services, besides being very fond of 
her, Freddy rendered her one very great one ; he taugnt her to 
write, lendmg her his own copy-books, and giving her a lesson 
every evening. Her deficiency in this necessary accomplishment J 
was very earfy discovered, by ner being required to make out die m 
weekly washuig bills ; and "fereddy lio ^wmet \ij&«!cd hia mother 1 
Munenimg her ignorance, t\ian "ke ^o^^v^^ \aAsst\flK5K.\o\ifewsBsu' 
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her instructor. A person at Lilly's age, who has tolerable intel- 
ligence and a desire to learn, may soon acquire the art of writing 
a legible hand, if not an elegant one ; and, as LiQy was very 
much ashamed of not being able to do what she fonnd most other 
persons in her station c^d, she soon obtained a reasonable 
degree of facility ; and no sooner did she find herself able to 
write a letter, than she indited one to her old friend, Abel White, 
which she forwarded by the post ; forgetting, however, to pay the 
postage in advance, so that poor Abel was nothing the better 

Lilly had thought herself very happy whilst tramping along 
the road with the old blmd beggar ; ana stiQ happier diznng her 
early days of housekeeping wiSi May Elhott ; but now she was 
happier than ever. It was a higher kind of happiness that she 
now enjoyed, and she was better able to appreciate it, for her 
mind was daily opening and ripening under these genial influences 
and generous tuitions. 

It was not that she had forgotten PhiHp ; far from it ; not a 
day of her life passed that she did not think of him ; but it was 
with a tender and unresentful regret. She had been too sensible 
herself of May Elliott's fascinations to be surprised at their effect 
upon hun, and had too humble an opinion of her own attractions 
not to find excuses for him. She often wondered if they were 
yet married ; and this train of thought generally terminated in 
an ardent wish that she might never oe called upon to undergo 
the painful trial of seeing them together. 

The recollection, too, of the &rea<tful ni^t passed in the lodg« 
ing, and the fHgktful death of Charlotte Littenhaus, frequently 
came over her with a shudder of horror ; and it had been long 
before she had recovered her natural rest, or the shock her 
nerves had received. The family had attributed her shaking 
hand, and pallid complexion, and uneasy, anxious look, to an iQ 
state of health ; and, as she gradually improved, they were natu* 
raDy confirmed in the supposition. As for Winny, she ascribed 
the agitation and tremor in which she had first arrived, to her 
distress at quarrelling with May Elhott, and frequently she had 
proposed miaking an effort to bring about a reconcilialion, which 
lolly, however, always entreated her to forbear, assuring her she 
did not wish May to know where she was. 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

PHILIP PUTS IN PEACTICE HIS GOOD BESOLXJTIOyS. 

Philip reached Hotham on the momm^ «».^et Vfc \i3^ ^*^*^^^ 
jfivm London, and, having taken some \)Teak£a«X:,Vfe ^<3t?0K5fr^ 
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out on foot for Combe Martin, or rather for Sir Lawrence Long- 
ford's ; for to tlie baronet, who had hitherto shown himself his 
fast friend, he intended first to present himself; but, as he passed 
the " Bed Lion," old Lacy, who was occupying his usual position 
at the door, hailed him with a " Hallo ! younff man ! what, tired 
of London, eh P Back to the old shop, I see. * 

" Yes," said Philip, " I am tired of London, and I don't care 
if I never see it again. Is Sir Lawrence at the Hall, do you 
knowP" 

" Yes, he's there," answered Lacy ; " I saw your old master, 
Luke Littenhaus, going that way, just now, in conversation with 
Mr. Cobb. We heard you were settled in London, and that 
Luke was to be properioter of the mill after all ; and I rather 
think that's what they've got in hand now." 

** I'd better look sharp, then," said Philip. " How is the mill 
doing P and the * Huntsman P' Just in the old way, I suppose P" 

" Much of a muchness, I fancy," said Lacy. " I sends them 
up a customer now and then, but I can't say as ever I got a 
' thankye' for it. Miss Charlotte, she's married, you know to a 
Mr. Locksley ; and gone away from here — ^but perhaps that waa 
before you left." 

" No," replied Philip, ** it must have been afterwards. I think 
I remember once seeing a man of that name at the house — a sea* 
faring man he was, I think." 

" I don't know nothing on him," answered Lacy. " They 
wasn't married here ; they went over to Hotham to get spliced ; 
but I s'pose he was a man of fortin, at least ; for Miss Grrosset 
says, I'm told, that she had as fine silks and saians as Miss Long- 
ford herself. But they do dress surprising, to be sure ! I oft;en 
wonder where the money comes from." 

" Well, I must be going," said Philip, who took no interest in 
the toilet of the Littenhaus ladies, " for I want to catch Sir Law- 
rence before he goes out." 

As the servants all knew him, he had no difficulty in obtaining 
admittance to the baronet's study, where he found Mr. Cobb. 

"Humph! That's odd enough!" said Sir Lawrence to the 
agent, as Philip was announced. " It seems to realize the old 

Sroverb! — ^Why, Philip, what has brought you back so sud- 
enlyP" 

" 1 don't think London will answer for me, sir," replied he, 
** and I wish, if you please, to settle at the mill agaiii." 

" You shall Qo that if you wish it, certainly," returned Sir 
Lawrence ; " the pr6mise I made you I'll keep — 1 was just telling 
Luke Littenhaus so." 

" Does he want the mill, sir P" 

" Yea, he does ; he always did, you know. But I told him 
that my en/^'agement to you was s\.i[\i\yfli^Mi^*, ^xx^ ^iJci»fc \f you 
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came back to claim my promise, I must keep it. But what has 
l>rou^t you back P" 

Philip blushed, and, with some confusion, answered, " I don't 
think, SIT, I'm altogether fit to live in London." 

" Well, you must be the best judge of that," said Sir Lawrence? 
*• and you are very right to leave it, if you think so. You will 
then stay the appointed time with Mr. Littenhaus, and, at the 
expiration of it, ne will resign the mill to you, if you think your- 
self able to manage it." 

" I'll try to miSce up for lost time, sir," said Philip ; and, after 
some inquiries about his mother. Sir Lawrence biddmg him good 
morning, he took his leave, and proceeded to the mill, in order to 
present himself to his old master. It is needless to say that he 
met no welcome — ^he did not expect one ; but he had thoroughly 
made up his mind to have no quarrel with Luke ; and, as an 
expiation of his past offences, to bear patiently with his temper 
and his tyranny, till time should set him free of both. He now 
also wrote to ms mother, avowing where he was. Ever since his 
interview with May, which had served as a safety-valve to his 
over-excited feelings, he had been calmer and more capable of 
reflection ; and had consequently felt considerable remorse for 
the anguish he was sure nis mother must be suffering on Ids 
account. He now thought he saw his way more clearly before 
him ; he was able to look at the future ; and he hoped, with the 
aid of May, and his own perseverance and stern resolution, to 
recover his self-esteem and the esteem of his friends, and to be 
able yet to work out his destiny with honour to himself and credit 
to them: and so he told his mother; adding, that whatever 
annoyances he might have to encounter on the part of Luke 
Littenhaus, he should look upon as no more than a just punish- 
ment for his errors. 

At the ** Huntsman," he found things much as formerly, except 
as regarded the absence of Charlotte, and the addition to the- 
family of a young girl, in liUy 's -place. Hie sight of her rather 
affected Philip ; for his own misfortunes had softened his heart, 
and he recalled poor Lilly's former kindnesses in his boyish, 
tiungry days ; her innocent joy when she met him and his mother 
in London ; her gratitude and affection towards them ; and finally, 
the neglect with which he had lately requited her services and 
attachment. Not that he knew exactly the extent of the latter, 
for no declaration had ever been made on either side ; and there- 
fore when his own affections veered into another quarter, he 
had no great difficulty in persuading himself that Lilly's senti- 
ments had never exceeded the bounds of a sisterly regard. But 
even so, he felt conscious that he had not behaved well to her ; 
and he resolved, when he wrote to May, to send her a kindly 
message, and to ascertain her pieseiit addxe^^. 
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On the whole, he now found his situation less unpleasant thaft 
it had been formerly ; for, though Luke was as disagreeable as 
ever, Philip was more of a man now, and was better luble to cope 
with him. As for Ambrose, he had never shown any dispositioa 
to annoy him ; besides, he had little to do with him ; idiilst Anna 
now evmced an incipient disposition to be his friend. The two 
years Phihp had passed in JJondon had produced a Tory oooo- 
derable alteration in his personal appearance, and hia love for 
May, and her elegancies, had soflened and somewhat refined his 
manners. He was not a mere rustic Adonis now, but might very 
well, had he been ambitious, have aspired to be tiie CorypiieuB of 
fashion in Combe Martin and the vicinage ; with his handsomft 
&ee, well-made person, and London-cut habiliments. His very 
sufferings, too, had improved his appearance, by giving an ex- 
pression to his countenance which it before wanted; so that, 
altogether, Anna Littenhaus was privately of opinion ihab he 
was " a very nice young man,*' and, as she saw no reason for con- 
cealing her sentiments from the object of i^aem, she began to 
testify her regard exactly in the same way that poor Lilly had 
formerly done — namely, by giving him large lumps of pud- 
ding and other edibles, by no means unwelcome to a youth who 
lived on a breezy common, dose to the sea-shore. It is true, 
ihaA for the first few days his appetite was rather sickly ; but 
hope and occupation, and the elasticity of youth, together with 
the satisfaction resulting from the consciousness of trying to do 
right, soon restored it, and rendered these soHd gallantries of tbe 
lady very acceptable. When Luke was out of me way, she ven- 
toi^ on still frirther civilities, and not unfrequently favoured 
him with her conversation. On these occasions, she would scxne- 
times make references to Lilly and her mysterious disappearance, 
and, being altogether unconscious that Philip had any interest 
in her, she was extremely frank in her communications on this 
subject. 

*' LiUy," she said, " had escaped in the most artful way in the 
world ; satisfactorily proving that she had been actixig a part, 
.and was by no means so stupid as they had imaged. She never 
showed thiS least dislike to marrying Luke," said she ; " indeed, 
we supposed she would have tiiought it a great rise for her, * 
shouldn^tyouP" 

" Perhaps she didn't like him," said Hiilip. 

" Oh, she knew nothing about liking or disliking," said Anna; 
*' at least we thought so. Didn't you think her very stupid P" 

" She wasn't very bright then" said Philip, suddenly stopping 
short with the recollection that he must not betray Luly's 
tfhereabout by communicating the change that had taken place 
in her. 

''No, " answered Anna •, " loMt s^ie Towkst \sas^ been deeper than 
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she seemed, tliou^k. Think how cleverly she must have managed 
it, to get out of Hotham, and leave no trace behind her." 

"And did you never hear anything of her afterwards P" in- 
quired Philip. 

'' Yes, we have ; Luke has been up after her twice ; once to the 
west of England. He put an advertisement in the paper, and 
o^Sered a reward — I'm sure I don't see why he cdLOuId want to 
get her back, for my part ; since she is gone, I'd let her go, if I 
were him. However, a man answered it, and Luke went to the 
place where he said she was, but she was off, nobody knew wh^re, 
and they did say that she had committed a robbery, and then set 
fire to the house to conceal it." 

"What a lie I" exclaimed Hiilip, involuntarily. 

"Ah! you think she's not sharp enough," said Anna, "but 
she's sharper than you think ; for since that he heard of her 
again, and she slipped through his fingers just as cunningly." 

"Indeed!" said Philip, curious to know to what ime now 
alluded ; for, as regarded her two first escapes, he had learnt all 
the particulars irom lilly herself. 

** I don't know any more, for Luke, you know, is as close as 
wax," she replied, "only tibiat he got a letter — ^I beHeve it was 
irom Hie same man — saying she was somewhere in London, and 
telling Luke that if he would go up, he would put her in his 
hands, and Luke went, but he came bade without ner, though." 

" How was thatP" asked Philip, whose curiosity was eonsi- 
derably excited. 

"I don't know, exactly," replied Anna. "Lake was very 
sulky when he returned, and never said a word to me on the 
subject ; but Ambrose told me, whilst he was gone, that Lilly 
was to be taken to vdiere CharloUe lodged. Charlotte married 
Lodc^y, you know — ^you remember Locksleyf" 

"I believe I've seen him," answered Puilip, " a sealaring 
man P" 

'" Well," said Anna, not entering into further partiealars about 
Loc^sley, " Charlotte and he were in London, firing somewhere 
near Smithfield, and there Lilly was to be taken ; but how Luke 
missed her I don't know, only she never came here." 

" This must have been a ^reat disappointment to your 
brother," obBfcrved PhiHp, wishing to discover the motive of 
Luke's perseverance in this pursmt of a person he had always 
seemed to despise ; " he must, no doubt, be very much attached 
to her, to take sudi trouble about the business P' 

" Attached 1" answered Anna, laughing; "Luke attached to 
Lilly! Lord help you! He's no more attached to her than 
you are." 

"What does he want to marry her for, then?" inquired 
Philip. 
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*' Oh, lie has his reasons, I suppose/* said Anna ; " but if he'd 
take my advice, and Ambrose's too, he'd let her alone. Good 
riddance of bad rubbish, I say. But wilful men will have their 
way ; so he must do as he pleases." 

This information of Anna's with regard to Luke's unremittinjf 
pursuit of Lilly, and the circumstance of his having receiyed 
some intelligence respecting her since her flight from Mrs. 
Soss's, surprised Philip a good deal, and inspirea him with con- 
siderable alarm for the poor girl's safety. Lilly herself had told 
him every particular of her history from the moment she quitted 
Hotham ; so that he had no difficulty in fixing on Giles Gntodc 
as the person who had hunted her up. Moreover, by further 
interrogating Anna, when she was in a communicative humour, 
he ascertained that this last visit of Luke's to London must have 
been contemporary with the separation of Lilly and May, since 
which he had never hoard anything of his old friend. It was 
very consoling, certainly, to learn tlmt she had again eluded her 
pursuers ; but the terror and anxiety she must luive undergone, 
and the difficulties she might have been plunged into in conse- 
quence of this persecution, caused him serious uneasiness. He 
knew, too well, that she had no friend now to protect her. He | 
ought to have done it, and might, if he had retained his own 
station and respectability; but he could do nothing now but 
warn and advise her; and, in order that he might do this, he 
resolved immediately to write to May, and inquire her address. 

With respect to May herself, he was at this time not a httle 
anxious, as she had never answered the letter he sent her shortly 
after his arrival. His apprehensions pictured her to his imagi- 
nation ill and broken-hearted ; the victim of love and disappoint- 
ment ; probably, confined to her bed, and unable to write, from 
the effects of grief; with nobody to tend and watch over her. 
This suspense was a great trial to poor Philip ; and . it required 
all the energy of his good resolutions, and the moral nurpoee 
that possessed him, to mspire him with courage to attend to the 
dull Dusiness of the mill ; whilst his thougnts were for ever 
hovering around that visionary sick bed in Blenheim-street. He 
would have given the world to go to her ; but he held firmly bj 
his resolves, and only wrot^ and waited. 

Li the meantime, no particular incident occurred at the 
** Himtsman," except, one night, the arrival of a thin, sickly- 
looking man, dressed in a shabby black coat, whom he under- 
stood to be Locksley, the husband of Charlotte. For his own 
part, except from Anna's information, he never would have 
recognised nim, so much had his appearance altered since he last 
saw him. He had formerly exhibited a healthy complexion, and 
had worn the garb of a sailor, and Philip could not forbear 
inquiring of Anna the cause of tlie ekange. Much, however, as 
she seemed disposed to favour toci, \\. ^«a i^oX. «^«t:^ q^^<s^assl 
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te asted that she thought proper to ODSWer. On the present 
occasion she was somewhat reserved. 

" After he married Charlotte," she said, " he went into another 
line of business, and she supposed the change had not agreed 
with him. In my opinion," she added, "my sister had better 
hare stayed as she was, for thev live together like cat and dog. 
Charlotte wanted to come back here with Luke, that time h» 
Went up to fetch Lilly ; but Up wouldn't agree to it." 

• " Who wouldn't ?**^ inquired PhiUp ; "LocksleyP" 

• " No ; Luke. He and Charlotte nad had a good deal of quar-^ 
rolling about the match, from the first ; but now, he said, that aa 
fihe had been determined to have him, she must keep him." 

« And where is she now P" inquired Philip. 
**In London, Locksley says; but I don't think they see a 
great deal of each other." . 



CHAPTEE XL. 

PAST EYEKTS. 

IEUlph Locksley was the son of a London tradesman, and was. 
brought up to his father's business, to which, in due time, at the 
death of the old man, he had succeeded. It was a prosperous 
concern, and he might have done very well in it, as nis parents 
had done before him ; but Ealph was more fond of company than 
minding his shop ; and, moreover, in his mode of conducting the 
concern, was apt to wander from the straight way into tortuous 
bypaths, whose pleasant meanders too frequently conduct people 
to very «n-pleasant catastrophes. Ealph began with cheatmg 
the customs, in concert with some of the officials of that some-^ 
irhat corrupt department of the public service ; and he ended 
with cheating his customers, who aid not like that proceediag so 
well as the m^t ; but it was the former delinquency whidi led to 
the latter. Sbme large seizures embarrassed his circumstances ; 
and he had recourse U> dishonesty to repair them. This was dis« 
covered, too, and his credit being lost, and his business broken 
up, he not unnaturally had recourse to the line of Hfe, at that 

Sriod of our national history, so seducing and so profitable^ 
e became a smuggler ; a pursuit in which his acquaintanoe 
with the value of certain sorts of merchandize, was extremely 
available to his coadjutors, who, for lack of this knowledge, were 
not unirequently cozened by their allies on the other sic& of tiie 
Channel. It was in the prosecution of these enterprises that he 
becaine acquainted with the Littenhaus family, who had l<»&% 
been engaged in the same ta*affic — a tcaiSLC Vn&Kxi^^ tsms^^ ^^sst^ 
mieions from its perverting infiuences t\kasiito"m.\3s» ^actwJ^ ^^^^i«^^ 
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the loss to the reyeniie beinp; of sliglit importance as compared 
to the injury done to the morals of the people. 

Why he and Charlotte Littenhaus, aiPter an acquaintance of 
some years, should have thought proper to unite their fates, i( 
would seem somewhat difficult to decide. Perhaps, as far as 
regarded the lady, her inducements might be resolved into one; 
namely, the extreme ennui that pervaded life at the ''Black 
Huntsman." That is, female life ; for the male part of the family 
made themselves enough to do. When they lived at the extreme 
west, as they now Uvea at the extreme east of the island, their 
situation had been different. Smuggling was there too comm<Hi| 
and too many people took advantage of it to be regarded as a 
very heinous offence; and it was not tDl shortly before ikeit 
removal that they had been looked on coldly, and made to feel 
themselves outcasts, and of this misfortune Luke's savage dis^ 
position was the cause; he, who though the youngest of the 
family, from his strong will, governed them all. Smuggling was 
one thing — a little peccadillo, which, as we have remarked, was 
looked upon with indulgence ; but direct robbery and murder 
were beyond the rubric; and some awkward circumstances had 
brought Luke under suspicion. Amongst these was the affair of 
the Hastings, It is true, that the circumstances of her loss and 
the fate of her passengers were never distinctly knovni, for none 
survived to tell them, but one, and her lisping tongue could not 
relate what the young eyes had doubtless observed; and, ere 
she was old enough to translate her thoughts into intelligible 
words, the whole scene she had witnessed had become no more 
than a confused dream. But still there were indications thafc 
" a deed had been done." Li the morning, early, some fisher- 
men had visited the wreck, then fast going to pieces. The body 
of the murdered man had been flung mto the sea, but his blood 
yet stained the planks where the waves had not reached them, 
whilst in the distance the white sail of the smuggler's cutter had 
been seen steering away from the ill-fated ship. But the flsher-' 
men had no desu*e to quarrel with the smugglers ; they did a 
little in that way of business themselves sometimes, and they 
therefore brought no accusation against them. But still the 
thought circulated, and the word was given from one to another; 
and the Littenhaus family found it desirable to change their 
quarters. But this change was a melancholy one for the young 
women, whose handsome persons and flne clothes were entirelr. 
thrown away at the " Huntsman." They continued to enrica 
their wawbobe with varieties of "brave attire," because front 
indulgence, what was originally a jjropensity had grown into a 
passion, and, like the miser and his gold, they ha^ transferred 
their love from the use of the thing to the tning itself. They 
could not wear their fine c\ot\iea,'W\. ^Jagrj c^wld lay them in 
tiheir drawera, and look at t\iem. ^^> \\. ^^ ^s^ ^ Vn^U 
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j^laisiTy one apt " to pall upon the sense ;" so that it was not 
surprising some variefy should be desired ; and it was this weari- 
ness for change that had brought about the inauspicious union 
of Charlotte and Lockslev. The scheme had been hers, and he 
^nsented to it, induced by the prospects she held out to him, of 
what her brothers would do for her now, and in time to come. 
Amongst the rest, she and her husband were to set up a shop in 
London, which was to be furnished with such articles as the 
smugglers traded in, and, betwixt the low prices at which they 
would thus be supplied with their goods, and the high ones at 
which they would sell them, she looked to make a considerable 
profit. Locksley himself was aware of the fallacy of many of 
ner aiiticipa4)ions ; but as it was likely he might make something 
by the arrangement, he acceded to it. They went to London, 
but the shop was never opened. The goods were disposed of 
for present necessities, and when they were gone her fine ward- 
robe went after them, till at length the newly-married pair were 
i^uced to utter destitution. Under these circumstances, it may 
be imagined that their minage was not the most harmonious in 
the world. They quarrelled, and occasionally fought, and Char- 
lotte would have gladly taken refiige at her former home, if they 
would have received her ; but Luke forbade it. She was conse- 
quently extremely miserable, and was fast falling into the habit 
of drowning her cares in Lethean draughts, when her sorrows 
and her vices found their earthly terminatibn in a violent death ; 
and this little sketch having brought us up to the date of Lilly's 
fearfxd adventure, we will take the opportunity of narrating out 
of what circumstances it arose. 

When Lilly confided to May, that Giles Lintock was no 
stranger to her, and that she haa a deep interest in keeping her 
abode secret from him. May had not the most distant idea of 
betraying her. Lideed, liad the idea of such a cruel act of 
treachery been presented to her mind as possible, she would 
have disowned it with indignation. As little would she have 
credited, that Lilly could ever have become an object of jealoiisy 
to herself; yet both these unforeseen events had taken place ; 
and we must do her the justice to say, that no weaker incentive 
than jealousy woidd have induced her to commit so barbarous a 
breach of faith. Moreover, we must premise, that the notioa 
that miy stood in any danger of her life from her cousins, had 
never occurred to her ; that she would be taken back into the 
country, and married to Luke, was the whole amount of evil she 
had anticipated. Thus, when she believed it indispensable to 
lier own happiness to get her out of the way, she took the only 
decisive means she could think of ; she betrayed her to Giles 
Lintock, who immediately transferred the infoTrwbl\Qt^\si\js^«6 — 
not, of course, saying where she was to "Vie ioxai^,\sv5i^ <2fStet>sv^'^ 
pat her into bis hands on payment oi >i\ift ^"^"^^^^ x«:*x^k^ 
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Luke immediately came to London; but, for some time ihef 
could not agree about the pecuniary arrangements. This matter 
settled, a scheme for delivering her up was devised betwixt the 
latter and May; but, as Luke was anxious not to appear in the 
business till the last moment, lest she should see him, and, 
taking fright, escape a^ain, the plan was formed which we have 
seen executed. The mght for the enterprise bein^ appointed, 
Griles was to be stationed in a certain spot, with a nackney- 
coach, so that there might be no necessity for any orders being 
given in Lilly's hearing, she thus remaining ignorant of the 
name of the street she was conveyed to. They then drove her, 
according to directions previously given by Luke, to the house 
where the Locksleys were lodging ; and (xiles receiving ker at 
the door, conducted her up staurs to a room hired for the pur- 
pose, and locked her in, without saying a syllable that could 
enlighten her with respect to so strange a reception. 

** Well," said Giles to Luke, who was waiting the issue of tiie 
adventure in a neighbouring eating-house, ''the bird's caught 
and caged." 

" And the door locked P" said Luke. 

" Fast ; and here's the key," replied Giles ; " so if you let ker 
slip this time, it's your own fault, and not mine." 

** She shan't do that," answered Luke, quietly. 

" There now, I should be glad if you'd come down with the 
shiners," said Giles, '' for I want to be off into the country witk 
the daylight ; but perhaps you'd first like to see that she's safe 
there P" 

" No," answered Luke, who, under the cover of the darkness,. 
had watched the arrival of the coach, and seen Lilly conducted 
into the house ; '' I don't want her to see me till it's absolutely 
necessary. She may take fright, and scream, and raise the 
neighbourhood." 

" That's not very unlikely," returned Giles, significantly, "for 
she seems to have out an indifferent opinion of you." 

" How P What do you mean P" inquired Luke. 

" I mean what I say," replied Giles, not sure how far it might 
be safe to go ; for like every one else who came into contact, <^ 
colhsion, with Luke, he was afraid of him. " She don't like 
you. 

" I know that," returned Luke ; and he might have added, 
** nobody ever did. But what does she sayr" he rejoined^ 
firmly ; " I'll thank you to tell me." 

" Sfothing to me," answered Giles ; " but she's given some 

awkward hmts to the people she's been living with about your 

doings down in the country, there." 

Luke made no response to this unpleasant piece of information, 

for he was a man ot vesry few wotqa. 1&.^ \i\s»uxed who those 

people were; but Qiies \iaA \n& o^u xe»&«iAmTL<sXi\i^S^fico9{^^^ ^ 
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ihat; 80 the conversatioii terminated, and, tHe debt being dis4 
eharged, they parted. 

But the impression this hint made upon Luke was much deeper 
than he chose to display. He had long apprehended that Lilly 
knew more than she should do, and tms mtelligence seemed to 
eonfirm it. Li this conjuncture, what line of conduct mijght it 
be advisable to pursue P For about two hours, alternately bitinff 
his fore-finder, or twirling the key slowly with his right hand 
round the thumb of his lelt, or rubbing his chin with the palm 
of his hand, he sat debating this (pestion. It was certainly a 
yery important one. At length, havrng apparently duly weighed 
it, ne arose from his seat, and, taking the key m his hand, he 
went to the house, the door of which st<ood open for the accom« 
modation of its several inmates, and by the light of a small 
lantern which he carried, he ascended to the room in which Lilly 
was a prisoner, and gentiy turned the key ; but whilst his hand 
was upon the lock, some sudden thought made him hesitate, and 
he paused, and finally, after locking the door, without drawing 
<out the key, he descended the stairs again as quietly as he had 
luscended them; and entered an apa^^ment on the first floor 
which appertained to the Locksleys, where he passed another 
hour, in walking up and down the room, with his hands behind 
him, listening and thinking. 

In the meantime, the Locksleys, who had been out together, 
arrived at home in the very climax of a quarrel. They had 
both drunk more than they should ; and hard words «nd bitter 
reproaches flew fi*om one to the other as they came up the street, 
"when they reached the door, he savagely bade her enter, which 
it had been her intention to do ; but, because he told her to do 
it, she refused, and turned up the street again, whilst he went up 
stairs to the room where he lound Luke. 

Amongst Luke's vices, intemperance did not reckon; on the 
contrary, he had an entire contempt for those who "put an 
enemy mto their mouths to steal away their brains ;" he found 
too much use for his brains, such as they were, to be so prodigal 
of them. In consequence, therefore, of his habits of intoxica- 
^on,- rendering him an unsafe depositary, he had ceased letting 
Locksley further into his confidence than was absolutely neces- 
sary ; and, accordingly, he did not think it advisable to say any- 
thing to him with respect to his intentions regarding Lilly. For 
some time, Locksley entertained him with complaints of his 
wife, who he said he had no doubt woidd not be home all night ; 
and, when weary of this subject, he stretched himself on the bed 
and went to sleep. 

It was during this interval, that Charlotte, who had only pre- 
tended to turn up the street, from a spirit of opijoaitLOii. t^ \iK^ 
husband, had ascended to the room. ^\ieice\Im^ ;^^& ^^c^^^^ 
and given vent to her misery and l[ieT ^^laavya. vdl \fe«x:^« ^\}siSk 
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apartment had been engaged some days before for the reception 
of the expected prisoner ; and, supposing it still empty, she pre- 
ferred sleeping there, as she had done on the previous night, to 
ahariug her husband's chamber. But " sorrow's dry," and, after 
Ji hearty convulsive fit of weeping, she felt the necessity of some 
drops of consolation ; and it was to obtain this solace that she 
qidtted the room. 

In the meantime, Luke, leaving Locksley snoring on the mat- 
trass, once more ascended to Lifly's room. When he reached 
the door, he set down his lantern, and, taking a large clasp knife 
from his pocket, he entered the chamber. It was now 1^ 
middle of tlie night, and all was quiet ; and Lilly, who was listen- 
ing to his every movement, breathed so gently, that he ahnost 
thought Giles had deceived him, and she was not there. But he 
advanced to the bed, and felt that she was ; nor did he doubts so 
motionless she lay, that she slept. It was at the very moment 
that he was about to use his knife, that he dropped it. To 
grope about the coverlet for it might have been vain and danger- 
ous ; the sleeper might have awakened. Neither did he wish t(^ 
introduce the lantern. That, too, might have disturbed het 
sleep ; besides, he consulted his own security in preferring the 
fEunt liffht from the window which sufficed to conduct him to the 
bed. He could accomplish his object quite as well ; and, if die 
did wake before he had. attained it, she would not be able to 
recognise her assassin. 

It now became necessary, however, to provide another weapon; 
and with this view he quitted the room, and descended agam to 
that of Locksley, where he hoped to find a razor, and where he 
ultimately did find one, but not inmiediately ; since the dull 
light furnished by his lantern, and the disorder of the chamber, 
rendered it not very easy to find anything. He finally, how- 
ever, discovered the article he wanted, in a bimdle containing 
some articles of dress belonging to Locksley, which was thrust 
imder an old settee. Being now provided with, what he needed, 
he ascended the stairs once more, and soflly entered Lilly's 
chamber. But in this interval the tenant of the bed w» 
changed — Lilly, his intended victim, lay trembling beneath it— 
upon it, in the heavy sleep of intoxication, was stretched his 
sister. 

• With one sudden and resolute grasp, he stopped her mouth 
with his left hand, whilst he drew the razor across her throat 
with the other. He then paused a minute, and stooped over the 
bed, to listen if she breathed ; but he heard only the trickling of 
her life's blood; so he quitted the chamber ana the house, well 
satisfied with his work; and immediately started on his way 
hack to the country. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

4'* ■ 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR AT COMBE MABTIK. 

Philip did not very often go to the village, except on Sundays, 
whea he went there to church. It was on one of these occasions, 
tiiat chancing to cast his eyes up to the gallery whilst the organist 
was playing the voluntary, he almost lost his breath with amaze-» 
ment, at seeing a head tiiat he thought certainly belonged to 
May Elliott. The head happened to be turned in another direc- 
tion at the moment ; but for all that, the resemblance was so 
striking, and the bonnet and shawl were so similar to the last 
new ones he had seen her wearing in London, that his heart 
beat high, till he reflected on the improbability of her making her 
a>|)pearance there. Added to which, tUe; lady that had attracted 
liia attention, was sitting in a pew belonging to Sir Lawrence 
Jiongford, into which strangers of condition were usually shown; 
fo it could not be May ; it was only an accidental resemblance 
in dress and toumure. But still, although he rapidly arrived at 
tiiis conclusion, he could not help watching for the turning of 
ike head towards him — ^he longed to see the face that might 
jesemble hers, too— and presently the head did turn, and the 
eyes were directed instantly to the comer where Philip sat, from 
which, indeed, they had only been temporarily diverted — and 
the face was the face of May Elliott! 

Poor Philip ! we need not say how his heart felt as if it. were 
in his throat, and how the blood rushed to his cheeks, nor on 
what deaf ears, as far as he was concerned, the remainder of the 
service fell. 

As for May, she stooped forwards, holding her pocket-hand- 
kerchief before her face, and he saw that she was latching at the 
amazement his coimtenance expressed. She present^, however, 
•cpllected herself into an air of mock gravity and composure, 
whilst he awaited the end of the service with restless anxiety. 
At length, it terminated, and the rude voices of the village chour 
.Bwelled on the ear, whilst the congregation slowly emerged into 
the open air, and then Philip went round to the door out of which 
May would necessarily pass, and awaited her at the foot of the 
-stairs ; and by and by, aown she came, amongst the aristocracy 
of the neighbourhood, holding her head very high, and looking 
very demure. He allowed the great people to pass, and then he 
made an effort to join her, but she walked on with her head up 
•in the air, aficctin^ not to see him. 

" It is her modesty," thought Philip. No, it was her i^T\dA. 
The inexperienced pew-woman, iudgmgVet\sy V<et ^^XsiotsafeVs^- 
hce veil, and the rest of her faahaoBatble «u\MYt^,\»^ «aa^^^V«t 
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m/y lady, and put her into the pew " with the gentlefolks/' and 
she could not bear to undeceive the woman by joining Philip; 
and, indeed, could scarcely bear to be undeceived herself. So 
she walked on, he following her, till they found themselYes 
alone. 

" May !" he said, at length, when he was permitted to address 
her ; " why. May ! how can I believe my eyes P" 

*' Well, what is there so surprising P" she asked, drily. 

''Surprising! Can you wonder I'm surprised P" said he; "I 
am perfectly astonished ! When did you come P** 

" Xast Wednesday," she rephed. 

"What! you have been here ever since Wednesday!"- he 
exclaimed, " and never let me know !*' 

" WeU, it's time enough, isn't itP" answered May, pertly. 

" And where are you Uving P" asked Philip, quite TOwilaered. 

" I've got a house in the Tillage," answered May ; ** but it is a 
poor, shabby place ; and J shall look for a better." 

There was something about the tone of this conversation that 
was perfectly astounmng to Philip. May was so cold, her 
answers were so short and dry, just in so many words teUing 
him what he asked, and no more; whilst she walked aloii£» 
scarcely looking at him, that he could not conceive what it ul 
meant ; for, if it were not for his sake she had oome to Comber 
what in the world could have brought her there at all P But the 
cause of her strange demeanour was one that poor Philip's mind* 
for an honest mind it was, in spite of his past errors, would 
never have guessed without assistance — ^the pew-woman had done 
it all. The " gentlefolks " and the " my laay," and the contrast 
betwixt a very elegant young man, a visitor at the Hall, who ia 
the most graceful manner, and with the whitest of hands, had 
opened the pew-door for her, and picked up her pocket-hand^ 
kerchief, and poor Philip, as he stood at the bottom of the stairs 
waiting for hier, was too much for her nerves. She was quite 
terrified lest he should betray her by addressing her familiarly in 
the presence of this exquisite person; and she had not yet foc^ 
•given him the fHght. Li short, although it was for Philip's sake 
she had resigned an excell^it situation, and abandoned London, 
it most perversely happened, that at this precise moment she did 
not love him at all. 

As Phihp did not know what to say next, and as May did nofc 
«eem inclined to say anything, they walked on side by side, like 
two people that had quarrelled ; he, with his eyes on tne ground, 
half affronted, and pondering what it could all mean ; she looking 
straight before her, with a certain expression of injury and 
defiance on her countenance, which was produced by her con- 
Bciousneaa that she was behaving extremely ill, and her deteimi- 
nation, for the present, not to\>e\:iaNfe wrjVie^T. 
For the purpose of avoi^g \Xie e^e^ qI ^<a <iTsivcw&,^Sssfc\ai. 
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led the way from the village instead of towards it, and as they* 
had now walked some distance, and nothing very agreeable 
seemed likely to result from this sort of conyersation, she T>ro< 
posed taming back, and Philip acceding, they retraced tneir 
steps, he, now thoroughly offenaed, as well as considerably per- 
plexed. So, as he was too angry to speak, and she was too 
proud, they walked back in silence for some distance, till they 
drew near the village, and then May suddenly burst out 
laughing. 

" What a fool you are, Philip !" she said. " You take every* 
thing so seriously ! You're offended now, I really believe.'* 

" I think I've no great reason to be pleased," repHed Philip ; 
speaking as drily as she had done. 

" Po<3i !" said she, "you never ccm take a joke. I was only 
doing it to try you. Come, be a good boy, and tell me if ifc 
was not very good of me to come 3l the way to Combe to see 
youP" 

But it was not immediately that she could restore her lover's 
temper and self-complacence, which she had very much ruffled 
and disturbed. To come into the country at all, was a very im- 
prudent step ; but to come there to quarrel with him, and make 
liim uncomfortable, was cruel and inexcusable. May, however, 
was now bent on appeasing him. It was a distressing fact, that she 
did not, just then, love him half so much as she Imd done when 
she left London, or, indeed, as she had done three hours and 
a half previously, but still she could not afford to lose him whom 
she had come so far to seek; and she was painfully aware, that 
probably, by the following Sunday, the pew-woman would not 
call her mnf lady^ nor mistake her for a person of quality. So 
she tried to smoothe poor Philip's ruffled feathers ; and, when they 
reached a neat cottage at the entrance of the viQage, she invited 
him in, and now she condescended to explain her plans to him. 

" It's more than you deserve," she said ; " but, after racking 
my brains to think what I coidd do, it struck me that I might 
oome here and set up a straw bonnet shop; so I've brought 
m few with me, and, as I can turn and clean tiiem, and know all 
jibout tilie business, I've taken this house, and to-morrow you'll 
eee my name on a board outside — * Miss EUiott, straw bonnets 
maker. N.B. — Bonnets cleaned and turned.' What do you think 
of that?" 

. Philip did not know exactly what he thought of it. If she had 
reeeivea him warmly and affectionately, it is nighly probable that 
lie would have been so much flattered as to haVe thought very 
-well of it ; as it was, he did not feel so delighted as he ought to 
liave been at such a decided proof of regard ; and he accordingly 
•BUjggested difficulties, and hinted his apprehensions th&t «k^ 
mignt not make a living in so smail and \ns\!^Q^c»3D\» ^^t^^^smi^ ^a- 
Combe, This want of gratitude and ent\mft\a«V!CL QTi\i!ka ^'as^-*^^'^ 
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displeased her ; and they were very near qaarrelling again ; bot 
at lenii^h, seeing she had got so far wrong with him, that to pt 
riglit it was necessary to touch his feeUngs, she had reoonrse to 
tears and confession. She decUired that the manner in wiuek 
she had received him was all a joke ; but owned that she had 
earned it too for, noyer supposing he would be offended ; but, if 
he was not glad to see her, ne had only to saj so, and she could 
return to London again, and although she had giyen up Mrs. Knox's 
situation, and so irretrievably offended that lady, sne slumld not 
be at a loss, as Harvey and Graham wanted a person for the 
straw bonnet department, and had made application to her, 
through Mr. Ferdinand Pycroffc, to whom she could write on tiie 
subject that very evening. 

This fiuale, which was in fact an impromptu, was a coup de 
maitresse. At the hated names of Harvey and Graham, wlndi 
instantly suggested to his imagination the dreaded Mr. Ferdi- 
nand, invested with all his dangerous fascinations, he felt his blood 
stirred, and by the time she had finished her speech she. had 
accomplished her end. Philip was jealous again, and from being 
jealous he grew to be repentant and loving, and May was onee 
more in the ascendant, and the queen of his destiny. So they 
passed the remainder of the day together ; but certain it was, 
that May's feelings towards her lover were not so lively as they 
should have been. There are ebbs and flows in all passions, and 
these tidal variations frequently depend on very subtle causes. 
In the present instance. May could not herself, perhaps, have 
told the cause of the chiU that was over her. One tning was that 
the grand coup de tkSatre, the first meeting, and Philip's surprise 
had gone flatly off, owing to the unfortunate interlude of the 
pew-woman and the beau cavalier. Another depressing influence 
arose from the dulness of a village Sunday. Since she arrived, 
she had been too busy preparing for her HtUe business, and anti- 
cipating the meeting witii Philip, to feel weary ; but now she 
missed the walk in the park and the thronged streets, espeoialby 
as she did not choose to go to afternoon service with her lovmr. 
She could not consent to so soon undeceiving the pew-woman^ or 
encountering the beau cavalier, when arm-in-arm with a mstio, 
60 that altogether this first day of rural bliss was but an in- 
different specimen, and certainly not worth coining so far to 
fetch. 

One piece of intelligence that Philip gave her did, however, 
both astonish and interest her — namely, that Lilly had again 
escaped the toils spread by her enemies; whilst he was eqmdly 
surprised to find that she had whoUy lost sight of her former 
companion. This circumstance of Lilly's absence, was also^ 
perhaps, not without its effect, since it left her with nobody to 
be je^ous of, and somewkat dimflx^\L<fc^ iVy^ "aaceasity she had 
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imagined for her continued proximity and close snpernsion of 
biBprooeedings. 

33iere are certain kinds of love to which a species of jealousy 
la absolutely necessary to give them a relish; and May's seemed 
to he^i&i that quaHty. 



CHAPTEE XUI. 

HOW MAY PLAYS AWAY HEB TBEASUBS. 

iNoTHiNG could hare been more injudicious than the tone May's 
pride and caprice had given to the first meetinff with her lorer. 
She had certainly honoured him with a considerable proof of 
attachment in leaving London; but to commence their new career 
with a quarrel, was tarnishing the. glory and grace of the sacrifice. 
He had been extremely hurt by her behaviour; the more so, as 
he had a slight suspicion that the elegant stranger, whose horse 
«nd groom were waiting at the church-door, had something to do 
with it. It is true, that betwixt her tears and the judicious use 
of Mr. Ferdinand Pycroft's detested name, she had brought him 
round to a more satisfactory state; but, nevertheless, she had 
chilled that enthusiastic gratitude and devotion which her heroic 
exploit might otherwise have secured for her; and which, had 
their bright pure flames been allowed to burn unchecked, might 
have incraced him to make a corresponding sacrifice. Even on 
the ensuing Sunday, her vanity again got the better of her love; 
and she preferred passing for a lady of quality, and sitting in the 
well-lined pew in the gallery, to which the still deluded pew- 
woman condlicted her, te accompanying Philip to his seat below. 
She made the best she could of it now, certamly, by confessing, 
frankly, that it pleased her to be taken for a Sue lady; but this 
candour would probably have been more successful if she had 
practised it earlier. It could not now altogether efiace the mean- 
ness with which she had disowned him on the first occasion. It 
was perhaps the unpleasant efiect that this proceeding of hers 
had had on his mind, which enabled him to persevere, contrary to 
her wishes, in a plan he had formed for bringing his mother from 
London. Ever since she knew where he was, the old lady had 
been eager to return ; and he had been looking out for some small 
place, consistent with her very narrow means, which she might 
inhabit till he became master of the mill. 

** If your mother comes, I go," said May. 

" I can't disappoint my mother," returned Philip; " she won't 
interfere with you. Besides, if you can't live in the same viUage 
with her, how will you hve under the same roof?" 

May might have answered that sh© xvevet mX^'a.^'b^ \ft\ss<& 
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under the same roof; however, she had the pradence not to do 

80. 

" That will be different," she said ; " but now, youll see, she'll 
take a dislike to me, and you'll repent it; mark tqj words if you 
don't ! I know very well what sort of a person she is — JJJW 
told me." 

" I don't think Lilly ever said anything against my mother." 

" Oh, Lilly ! no. xour mother's ways might do very well for 
LiUy, and Lilly's for her. Lilly could never say * Bo!* to a goose, 
you know. But I'm very different. I have never been used to 
those stiff, stuck-up people; and I don't know how to behave to 
them. Besides, I'm sure London's a much better place for your 
mother." 

" But, May," said Philip, " you didn't like sta3ring in London 
after I had left it; and isn't it very natural my mother should 
feel the same. Besides, May, if you really love me, I should 
think you must respect my mother." 

" Yes, at a distance," answered May; " but I'm sure if we 
come together we shall quarrel; and I tmnk after I've given yoa 
such a proof of regard, you've no right to do anything I dcm't 
like." 

" I don't wish to do anything you don't like, May," answered 
Philip; " but I can't disappoint my mother. I've made her very 
unhappy already, and she's not in good health, and says London 
does not agree with her." 

" Very well," answered May, " then you may take my cottage 
for her, if you Ijke; for I shall be off, you may depend upon it." 

" I've taken a place for her alreacly," said Philip. " It's a 
very poor one; but Sir Lawrence says 1 may have it for nothing; 
and. Westall, the wright, says he'll repair it, and make it habit* 
able for her, without any charge, because it was my fieLther that 
lent him money to set up in business." 

" And where is it P" asked May. 

" On the common, between the village and the mill. It's only 
a hut with two rooms; but it's dry, and there was furniture 
enough saved from the fire to fit it up." 

This arrangement did not please May at all; she did not liko 
the prospect of a divided influence; and she had seen very 
clearly, ever since she came from London, that Philip was aa 
altered man. He loved her still; but he loved her more wisely 
t— if it could be called wise to love her at all — ^in opening his eyes 
to his own faults, he had become aware of hers, too; and, terri- 
fied at the degree, and the kind of influence she had exercised 
over him — though he blamed himself for it and not her — ^he was 
firm now in retaining his own wiU and self-respect, and in not 
yielding to her wishes acainst his judgment; and, although h» 
it Brst found considerable ^affiicraltY m T^«»\a3M.e, it was a diffi- 
<;ulty that diminished witloi e^ery exiet^AOTi ol \!ii& T^'^bsJwiCvm., \a. 
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short, May and lie changed places, in a great de^ee; and he 
took the ascendancy which his qnalities entitled nim to, and 
Tfhich he ought to hare had from the beginning ; but which his 
youth and inexperience, and her fascinations, had prevented his 
assuming. 

The enect of this conduct on his part, as regarded May, was, 
that it disarmed her of her weapons. Her caprices, and her airs, 
and her hysterics, were of no use, — ^their eases were blunted^^ 
The hysterics lasted longer than anything eke; for, like most 
men that are endued with a manly soul, Philip was soft-hearted 
to women, and exceedingly moved by their tears ; but although, 
when he saw her in these convulsions he was very much cQs» 
tressed, and did his utmost to console her by tenderness, and 
convince her by argument, she by no means always gained her 
point — never, indeed, if he thought the matter one of importance* 
^ut still, though she became sensible of his power, and although 
these calm exmbitions of it enchained her fancy more and more» 
yet she had not the sense to see that her only chance of retaining 
his heart, was not to struggle for the ascendancy, but to yield a 
graceful and reasonable — ^we will not say obedience — but com- 
pliance. 

So Philip worked on at the cottage, and, with the assistance of 
the wright, made it tolerably comfortable; and, when he thought 
it sufficiently aired, a precaution which he secured by lighting a 
£re, and sleeping there himself nightly, he sent for nis mother, 
who, in spite of his great errors, was languishing to see him; 
errors which, to one who knew little of sudi syrens as May, or 
of the temptations of London to a youth plunged suddenly into 
them, had appeared to argue a more entire perversion than had 
really existed. But when she saw the preparations made for 
her, and how tenderly, in spite of his humble means, he had 
cared for her comfort, and when he fell upon her neck and asked 
her forgiveness — and then when, with a steady voice and earnest 
countenance, he told her of his good resolutions for the future, 
adding, "And I will keep them, mother, you may trust me now," 
— ^her soul rejoiced in nim again, and the tears she shed were 
tears of sorrow no more. 

May's threat of departure was not Mfilled; indeed, it was 
impracticable, for more reasons than one. In the first place, in 
spite of all her follies and faults, she was still in love with Philip; 
and although, when she fancied he was so much her slave, that 
she mi^ht venture to indulge her caprices, and do as she pleased 
with him, she frequently behaved as if she had no regard for 
him at all, yet the idea of losing him, or any coldness on his 
part, revived her passion in its fall force ; and actually leaving him, 
was a project she had never seriously entertained. In th<& \sjs!e^ 
place, she had quitted London on. ike xecevjgX. oi V«t qjosb^vk^'** 
salary, leayingher debts behind lier, aniSL \»\mot^ «:^'^««s»^^^sws«si 
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80 soon miglit Have been ineonyenient; but without this reaMB 
she could not hare left him, unless there had been a railwaj 
station at Combe, and she had started in a fast train, within five 
minutes after a quarrel. 

The Littenhaus family had now carried on their illicit trade tat 
some years, without discovery or suspicion. They had not grown 
rich upon it ; the frequent losses and the uncertain profits pre^ 
eluded that. Indeed, their means had multiplied very Httle; 
still they clung to it ; it was the way of life they tad been Drought 
up to, and there was a fascination about it, like drinking or 
gambling, that prevented even Ambrose from relinquishing its 
pursuit, though he did sometimes wish his lines haul £sdlen in 
other places. As for Luke, he was fit for nothinf: better ; danger 
and crane were his proper elements. ^ 

But, although no suspicion had attached to any parties in 
particular, at least to none connected with the Littenhaus gang, 
the height to which smuggling was carried had occasioned an 
increased degree of vigilimce on the part of the government. 
A preventive station was formed at Long Point, and several 
active men were added to the force. With these men ^dlip 
became acquainted. Spirited fellows, that had seen something 
of life and adventure, their conversation and stories amuseS 
him much more than the gossip of the village population, who 
had grown up on the soil where they were bom, and could talk 
of little but hoeing and dibbling, and the last Sunday's sermon. 
Hiere was one amongst them, called Wybrow, who was a 
particularly fine young man, handsome in person and enters 
prising in character; agreeable, too, and good-tempered, pro^* 
vided his potations did not exceed smaU ale, but hot and 
quarrelsome in his cups. Aware of this failing, however, he 
rarely exposed himself to the danger; and Philip, who was 
sobriety itself, and who took a great liking to him, was at once 
his friend and his monitor, as well as the ready companion of lids 
recreations. It was not to be supposed that so brilliant an 
apparition as May Elliott could fail to make a considerable 
sensation in the village of Combe. When she alighted at the 
" Eed Lion," she was supposed to be a visitor on her way to the 
Hall ; and Lacy had asked her if she did not want a post-obaise^ 
or if the carriage would fetch her. When she took the cottage, 
it was concluded she was some fine lady, whom sorrow, or 
adversity, or a romantic taste, had driven into retirement. It 
was not till she had caused her name and calling to be inscribed 
over the door, that they brought down their excited imaginations 
to the plain fact, that this elegant vision made and cleaned straw 
bonnets. Even at the Hall, her advent was not unnoticed. First; 
Idadjr Longford's maid employed her to turn a bonnet for her, 
Jind next Lady L. herself boumot ail>x3aMi\aX:^a,y\sMkltay trimmed 
ao neatly and simply — ^foT §0.© \iaj9L «bi ^tmswJcJ^^ \asii«i Nsl ^o^Sa. 
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matters — ^that she was pronounced quite a treasure, and might 
possibly have obtained permission to add to her inscription, 
"Purveyor of bonnets to ner ladyship." Altogether, she did not 
want custom ; her neat cottage, agreeable manners, pretty person, 
and tasteful dressing, brought her both profit and patronage; 
and, although the pew- woman left oft' calling her my lady, and 
putting her into the pew with the gentlefolks , she yet enjoyed 
deference and admiration enough to sustain her spirits and keep 
her in tolerable good humour. 

Of course, this belle of the village was not unknown to the 
preventive men ; and, whilst they di^uk her health at their mess, 
they called Philip a lucky fellow. Wybrow, especially, admired 
her, and they sometimes accused him of wishing to supersede his 
friend ; an imputation which he disowned, but which he did not 
altogether dislike. The truth was, that lie was very much ^rw 
with May; and, although he had no deliberate intention of 
wzonging PhiHp, he had loose notions on such subjects, and was 
m<nreover, from his natm*e, thoughtless of consequences; em- 
barking in enterprises, whether of love or of war, without reflect- 
ing much about what was to be their issue. Then May, who 
was equally thoughtless, could not help giving him some encou- 
ragement. She had no serious intentions of wronging Philip, 
any more than Wybrow had ; but it would have been contrary ta 
her nature to have repressed the exhibition of the young swlor'g 
admiration, ai^d besides, she was of that class of women who 
consider a slight show of rivalry necessary to the maintenance of 
their influence. Mr. Perdinand Pycroft was now hors de combat^ 
and this gallant yoimg preventive man was an excellent suc- 
cedaneum. 

There was, however, an openness about Wybrow's character 
and proceedings that disarmed Philip's suspicions, and baffled his 
penetration, added to which, he hod become so sensible of hi& 
b^^h irritability about the coxcomb " in the featiier and flower 
department at Harvey and Graham's," that he had been admo- 
ni ffbing himself severely against yielding to such follies for the 
future. He discerned, too, something of May's disposition to. 
make him the toy of her humours ; and resolved as he was, to act 
a manly part and redeem the past, he fortified himself to the 
utmost against idle doubts and jealousies. Had she not given 
him the most irrefiragable proof of attachment by following him^ 
and- thereby showing that she cared nothing for the man she had 
almost driven him mad about? That Wybrow should admire 
her, was natural ; that she liked admiration was her weakness ; 
pud his own part was to smile at both. Besides, if she really did 
not love him exclusively, the sooner he knew it the better — ^muck 
better before marriage than after. Thus argued PhiLLQ^ xuiy^^s^ 
tibe influence of his reason and his Brm Te%o\N^\A\>^ ^t&sbs^.^'«s^ 
to act through life the part of one. 
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CHAPTEE XLin. 

THE CONFESSION OF HANS FEFFEB. 

It was a considerable time now since Mr. Croplej had been aUe 
to get, wbat lie called a neic ioindmill, for the general, and eoB- 
sequently the costs at the end of the year were not satisfaetoij. 
The starting a supposititious Miss A(mms had not answered his 
expectations ; the general had been too rash, and May too restiTe. 
He found it a d^igerous game, and prudentlj relinqniahed it 
before it had brought him into trouble. But something must be 
done ; the cause must not be allowed to slee^ ; what shonld it beF 
It was whilst he was meditating on this cunous question, that he 
received a summons to attend vie general on naiticular busineeg. 

*' Well, sir,'* said the great man, when Croplej was shown into 
the library. " Have you discovered any traces of my nieoe yet 
—Miss Isabel Adams r' 

" No, sir," replied Cropley, who had, in fact, never sought fat 
her, nor ever supposed that the general seriously intended him 
to waste his time m so ineffectual a pursuit ; " I am sorry to say 
my inquiries have been quite unsuccessful." 

''And how stands the suit?" inquired the general. 

'* They are still threatening to procure an order fram his 
honour, the Vice Chancellor, for the production of the young lady 
in court, since we deny her being deceased; it was on that i 
account, you recoUect, 1 thought, last year, it might have been 1 
desirable to get somebody to stand in the young lady's shoes ; it 
could have l^en of no ultimate benefit ; but it might have ra^ed 
up difficulties and investigations, that your adversary could not 
have afforded to meet." 

''I'll teU you what, sir," said the general, contemptuomslyy 
'' you're like that man on the Manningtree Farm, that lias be^ 
half ruining himself, digging for water whilst there was a fine i 
spring close to his own door, — if he had only sought it in the | 
nght place — only, to be sure, the difference is, that he has been 
spending his own money, and you've been spending mine." 

"You haven't really heard anything to lead you to believe | 
Miss Adams was not lost with the Sastiiiffs, sir : nave j<m?" 

" Yes, sir, I have heard something to lead me to believe Mini ^ 
Adams was not lost with the Hastings" re])lied the general; | 
who had indulged his vile humours till they boiled over on every 1 
unfortunate person that came within their scope, like YesimiUf 
in an eruption. 

"BleBa me! That's very extraordinary!" exclaimed Mr. 
Cropley, unfeignedly surpiiBed*, tta^xmSev^t^dl^ vexed, too, tiiat I 
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the discovery, if it were to be made, should not have been made 
by himself. " I coidd never have thought it." 

" No, sir, you would never have thought it ; you were too 
much engaged in thinking how you could run up your bill of 
costs, agamst Christmas, to think of doing my business." 

** I*m sure, sir, I made every inquiry ; but the thing seemed so 
entirely hopeless — ^but are you sure there is no mistake? No 
imposture m the case P" 

" £«ad that," said the general, putting into his hand a very 
dirty scrap of paper, " and see what you can make of it." 

Betwixt dirt, pale ink, bad writing, and worse spelling, it was 
not very easy to decipher the document ; and, whilst the general is 
walking up and down the room, and Cropley, with a puzzled and 
mortified expression of face, is sitting in one comer of it, holding 
the paper eid;ended before his eyes, and whilst trying to extract 
its meaning, at the same time racking his brains to determine 
how it would be most advantageous to himself to act in this 
emergency — ^whether to give in to the imposition — ^for "such he 
had no doubt it was — or vindicate his own fidehty and perspica- 
city by unmasking it — we will take the opportuni^ of narrating 
the history of this scrap of soiled paper to the reader. 

It wiU be remembered, that amongst the early visitors to the 
" Black Huntsman" was a man called Hans Pener. Hans was 
a German by birth, and had once been a respectable man in a 
decent line of business, as a seUer of tobacco in all its various 
forms, in Exeter. He had a wife whom he dearly loved — ^a 
beautiful young Englishwoman — and five children, two girls and' 
three boys, on whom he doted. It might have been hoped, that 
such tender domestic relations would have been sufficient to keep 
Hans from risking the welfare of these beloved ones, by any rash, 
much less illegal, speculations ; but, unfortunately, his very best 
feelings led him into error. He was ambitious for his children, 
and wanted to do better for them than the linuted profits of his 
little trade afforded. In an evil hour, therefore, he resolved to 
Toake a bold stroke for a fortune. He pulled down part of his 
house, threw out a handsome shop-front, laid in a stock of curious 

goods in his line, including simdry showy meerschaums and 
ookahs, called his place an emporium, ana advertised lare^ely. 
But the unimpressible citizens of Exeter could not be brought to 
develop a true German relish for Hans Peffer's wares. They 
used no more snuff or tobacco than they had done before — ^at 
least, with the exception of a few foolish yoimg men, who were 
ensnared by the slrange sinuosities and the gold tassels of the 
hookahs and meerschaums. Hans got into £fficulties, and, as 
Buch traders were the natural aUies of the smugglers, and vice 
vergdf the gang of which old Jacob littenhaus was one o£ ^Js^ 
eidef leaders found him out, and, altkoug\x\]a)c?r^^^a^^ ^\^(^'sMg|x'^ 
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iirst, lie ultimately entered into dealinp^s with tliem. But this 
cxpediout was a straw to a drowning man, and could not save 
him ; he became a bankrupt — lost liis character ; and from one 
descendin<i; grade to another, fell at last to be a mere receiver and 
a^ent of these illicit trailickers. Still, in the midst of liisxlepf^' 
yation, his love for his wife and children continued undiminished, 
and he would risk any adventure, or undergo any privatioiis 
himself, to procure them comforts. He was no sailor, but, as lis 
could speak German and Dutch, he was often taken to sea witii 
them, because he was of use on the other side of the water ; and 
it thus happened that Hans Pefier was in the cutter tiie morning 
that the smugjyrlers boarded the wreck of the Hastings; but S 
had been a foamd ni^ht, the wind was scarcely lulled, and ths^ 
sea was still flinging up its wild waves to the sky, and Sao^ 
being a landsman, did not like the idea of approaching the sinldng 
ship in the little oock-boat, that was tossing madly about (m. the 
raging waters below, and into which the smugglers were eagerly 
leaping. So he remained on board the vessel, but, unfortunatelT 
for his own peace of mind, near enough to witness all that took 
place on the wreck. He saw the murder, and beheld, with a 
breathless interest, the debate about the child, the purport of 
which he easily guessed — especially when he saw it terminated 
by old Jacob snatching her up in his arms, and leaping- into the 
boat with her. It was the nrst and the last blood poor Hans 
had ever seen spilled, and it made an indehble impression on hift 
mind. His humanity and his conscience took the alarm, when» 
by this instance, he perceived the crimes and barbarities to which 
he miG:ht be made a party, by the desperate band with whom he 
had allied himself, and from which he cx)uld not get disentangled 
without subjecting his wife and children to utter destitution. So 
he hung on to them, but timid, suspicious, and miserable ; he 
shrank from Joining their expeditions, and soon lost their oonfir 
dence. MisK)rtune pursued him, too, in his domestic relations ; 
his wife, and then his children, died one after the other, two of 
the latter under very painful circumstances; and as he wept over 
the graves of these dear departed ones, Hans believed that they 
had died for his sins; and, setting aside the poor father's theo* 
logical view of the case, he was, probably, not fer wrong; for, 
imder happier external circumstances, these y^oung vines, and 
their parent stem, might have lived and flourished. iReckless 
and hopeless now, Hans became indifferent to his own ^Eite here, 
or hereafter. He sank lower and lower; sought to drown his 
cares in strong potations, and, betwixt that practice and much 
nightly exposure to cold and wet, he was seized with an illness 
f&at brought him into the Exeter Infirmaiy, where he did not 
die, hut so far recovered as to be dismissed and transferred- to 
Isbe jx>or-hoa8o; and lieTQ, loATvin^ '^oco^od m ^w^ak health for 
some months^ he expired aiiteT a ie^ Yvovsx^ ^qS&stom^, ^ ^>& 
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almost in his last moments, when remorse and terror had full 
possession of him, that he eommtmicated to a Mlow pauper, 
named Abrahams, to whom the chargeof watchinf^ him had been 
committed, some details of the boar(une of the Hdstififfs, and the 
murder of the sole surrivor fonnd on tne wreck, with the excep** 
tion of a child, whose life had been spared, requesting him to 

£'ye information of the circumstance to some person in authority, 
^tending to fulfil the injunction, the trustee of this important 
secret, as soon as he had an opportunity, noted down the par- 
ticulars he had received, to the best of ms power, but with tike 
omission of dates, names, and localities, which had escaped his 
memory; so that when he presented himself before a magis- 
trate with the intimation that he had something important to 
communicate, it was found impossible to make any use of the infor- 
mation. The man was dismissed, and no further attention paid 
to the subject. 

But a bit of paper often survives through as many adventures 
and vicissitudes as might make a three- volume novel; and the 
one on which the substance of Hans Peffer's confession had been 
noted down, was not destined to perish without fulfilling its 
mission; at least in some degree. Finding it ineffective to the 
purpose designed, and therefore not likely to bring him the 
handsome reward which he had expected, Abrahams set no 
fiirther value on his manuscript, and it reposed in his pocket, 
unthought of, till he wanted a bit of paper to wrap some tobacco 
in— and this office it fulfilled for some time — till one day he tore 
off half of the sheet for Abel White, whose stock of that unfira- 
erant consolation being exhausted, had begged him to accommo- 
date him with a little for present use. 

As people in poor-houses have nothing to spare, Abel did not 
fiing away the paper when its contents were exhausted, but 
smoothing and folding it, he kept it in his pocket till fortune 
might hrins him a fresh supply of tobacco, or snuff— and it so 
happened mat one day, when his daughter was ftaying him a 
visit, he drew it out with his pocket-handkerchief. Martha 
picked it up, and, seeing some writing on it, she spread out the 
paper on her lapj to reaa what it was about---and, as her eye ran 
fistlessly over the lines^ it was suddenly azrestedby the following 
ifords: 

" Went away> and took child with; 'em, oald her dawson, or 
lawBon, caur't remember wiohr-pertended she war ther cosin— • 
and one on 'em marred her, orwanted to^— supose to be sumbody 
of oonsekence onmd from Indy ship lost on ** 

** Listen to this, father," said Masitha* 

'' Where did ]^u get thatP" asked Abel, when; id^e hod read 
i3t% '^whatdoeflritmeaaiP" 

- 1 donlt ]Bum," ne^ed* MaiikiAr ** V!^« «tt^2bft- ^%»^^^«^'^SP=^ 
irosfftdL W2um did^oK gSetibB'* 

ia2 
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" I got that from Abraliains/' returned Abel, after feeHng it 
to ascertaia what it was. " Bead it again." 

** I should like to ask Abrahams about it," said Abel, when he 
heard the paragraph a second time; " when I see him, I'll speak 
to him about it;" for, like most blind men, Abel always talked of 
seeing. 

** R made me think of Lilly," said Martha. 

" I often think of her, poor thing !" said Abel, " and wonder 
what could have happened to her that night — some mischier, 
I'm afraid." 

" Unless she really had set the room on fire, and then ran 
away," said Martha. 

" jN^ot she," said Abel; " no, I*m afraid it was her money that 
got her into some trouble; and IVe always thought that the girf 
we heard had been found in the rirer next day was she. I wish 
you had gone to look at the body." 

" I was just too late," answered Martha ; " they had just 
buried her. * 

" I haye often thought there was something odd about those 
cousins of hers, from different things she told me," said Abel. 

** Do you remember their name r" asked Martha. 

" It was a foreign name," said Abel, " but I should know it if 
I heard it." 

All that Abrahams knew, or could recollect, respecting the 
contents of the paper, he willingly communicated to Abel, adding, 
howeyer, that from the impeitect information no use could be 
made of it. But by judicious interrogation, Abel extracted a 
sufficient portion of the dying sinner's confession to awaken in 
his own mmd considerable interest. Abrahams remembered that 
it was to the effect that a child had been taken off the wreck of a 
ship supposed to be from India; that a gentleman had been mur- 
dered and robbed of jewels and money; that the pirates had 
remoyed and taken the child with them to a distant part of the 
coast — and, on being asked if the name of Luke had oeen men- 
tioned, he remembered that it had. 

Now Abel had frequently heard Lilly allude to a long journey 
she had made with her cousins; and to somo faint recoUections 
she had of once being in a large shi^; then the name of LuJce and 
the marriage, were remarkable coincidences ; so that on the whole 
lie tiiought the matter sufficiently important to be communicated 
to som^ody better able to weigh its significance than they were, 
and they naturally fixed on Mr. Boss, &om the circumstances of 
Lilly's being known to him, and because he was the <»ly profes- 
sional person Martha had access to. 

But poor Lilly's unfortunate escapade, and subseqaent disap- 
pearance^ had not prepossessed the family in her favour. MiM. 
Janet hnd comfortaoly settled \iet«iM Vs^ ^t&^Hoc^ ^^raifi o^jimon 
of her; and Mrs. Boss badneret <5aaL\»fe^«iOD«t^Qfife^«»!^ 
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wldoh she liad exposed her children. Mr. Boss himself knew 
nothing about her, out it was very natural that he should adopt 
the opinion of those that he imaged did; so that altogether he 
was by no means disposed to beheve that his late under nursery- 
maid was a princess in disguise, or the heroine of a romantic tale 
of shipwreck and murder. Besides, Hans Pefifer was dead, and 
could give no ftirther information on the subject ; probably Lilly- 
was dead, too, as the girl foundintheriverhadbeen buried unowned; 
and finally, so obscure an indication as Dawson or Latoson, 
amounted to nothing at all. Thus opined Mr. Boss ; and there, 
to Abel's extreme disappointment, the matter ended for some 
time. 

It was some months after this that Mr. Boss, being on his way 
to London, made arrangements for passing a night at the house 
of his former clerk, Mr. Treadgold, tor Ihe purpose of discussing 
some matters in which they were mutually concerned. " Ana 
how do you get on with my old client, the General P" asked Mr. 
Boss, as they sat after dinner with their bottle of claret before 
them. 

" As weU as can be expected," said Mr. Treadgold, with a 
laugh — " you know the general's wife is now the general." 

'* And some people say, dairy-maid though she was, that she 
is much more fit to be so than he," answered Mr. Boss. 

** So she is," returned the other ; " her temper is not of the 
best, certainly, but she has a great deal more principle than he 
has, and she has sense enough to see through him, and to despise 
him accordingly." 

"And how goes on the grand suitP" inquired Mr. Boss, 
laughinff. 

" Oh! I don't know," returned Mr. Treadgold; "I've nothing 
to do with that — ^I washed my hands of it long ago. It's a 
rascally business, I fancy." 

" But does he go on with itP" asked Mr. Boss. 

" Oh ! yes, I believe so. Cropley conducts the cause, so you 
may judge what sort of a concern it is." 

"lout what is their pleaP what do they allege against the 
will? I thought the verdict must have settled that for ever." 

" So it did," returned Mr. Treadgold. " Colonel Adams left 
India in the full persuasion that he was about to take possession 
of the fortune; but he found himself out of the frying-pan into 
the fire." 

" How so ?" inquired Mr. Boss. 

" Why, they raised up another question respecting the decease 
of the heiress — ^the child that was lost with the Hastings.'* 

"But how can they maintain the suit on that ground P I 
thought it was satisfactorily proved that everybody on bowtd. 
perisnedf crew and passengers. ' 

''So it was always xmderBtood " xetvmi^^ ^x, ^«?^^^^% 
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** but a BTiit maj he maiiitained to ^be day of jndgiiMiit, iviieii 
one party lias no pnndrple, and the other no money. Betwirt 
fc^y and malignity, the &eneral*8 half mad; and Oopley thinki 
of nothing but his own pocket; any sdbemie's good enough 4or 
Imn that will fill i^at. It isn^i loi^ sinee it was lepoftedilMt 
they were actually bringing up and edueatang some ^giil, that 
fliey meant to produce as the heiress; but the scheme blew up, 
somehow or otaer." 

'' I wonder/' said Mr. Itoss, after a little reflection, *'wiietiier 
a thing that was brought befOTe me lately was any p^rt of that 
8<^eme." 

" I shouldn't wonder ; for I believe there certainly was some- 
thingof the sort in agitation. ** 

" The thing I alhide to was a bit of paper, purporting to be 
iiie dyinff eonfeasioBL of a pirate. It was to the effect that a 
child bad been taken fixim the wreck of an India ship, and 
brought up as the relation of some of the gang, who had robbed 
and murdered the surviTors or survivor, I forget whi^, l^t had 
escaped drowning." 

*• It looks very like it,** observed Mr, Treadgold. 

" It was brought to me," continued Mr. Itoss, "by€he dau^hster 
of one of the paupens in the poor-house, because I had bada girl 
in my service called Dawson, which was the name mentienea ia 
ike paper." 

''The name of the giiiP' 

** The name the piimtes were supposed to have given her.** 

"But what connexion could they make out betwixt your 
servant and the child found on the wreck?" 

" Why, it seems that the people who recommended her to us, 
had met with her under some peculiar circxunstances ; sud they 
fitncied that there were some coincidences betwixt her history 
and the events alluded to in the pauper's con^BSsion. But, how- 
ever, be that as it may, it's now, 1 &ncy, of very little conse- 
quence ; for Lilly Dawson, the ffirl who hved with us, turned out 
but so-so ; she ran away, and, I su^>e0t, threw herself into the 
river." 

" Was her name X»% ?** inqtiired Mr. Treadgold. 

** It was," returned Mr. Boss.. 

"That's odd, too," said the other; "for I perfectly well 
remember seeing a letter from Mrs. Adams, which arrived here 
before the loss of the ship was known in India, in whieh she 
called the child Lilly" 

" That has been p«rt of the plot,*' rejoined Mr. Boss ; " depend 
on it, Cropley knew that as well as you." 

" Very true," replied Mr. Treadgold, who had beeii momen- 
tarily excited by l^e coincidence of the name: " no dodbt he did; 
and it has been a deeper laid ackema i3aMa.\ '««» waaeja of." 
And here would bav« enAe^ «3Ql YDA«t«A. «isA. mt^coFi ^dsaKs^i&sr 
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lilly Dawson, had it not happened that our old Mend, Tom 
Watts, who, in the interim, had returned to the service of Mr. 
Treadgold, chanced to be putting some coals on the dining-room 
fee, at that very critical period of the conversation, when the 
disappearance and probable drowning of Lilly Dawson were 
mentioned by Mr. itoss. 

Tom disposed the coals with careful exactness, and swept up 
the ashes with a decree of neatness ^uite exemplaiy, whilst he 
opened his ears to l^s discourse; hesitating, the while, whether 
to speak or not: but recollecting, that though in the room, he 
had no business to hoar or understand the conversation of his 
betters, he forbore, and departed in silence. It was not in human 
nature, however, to keep such a secret; so he relieved himself 
by narrating below, how the gentlemen up-stairs were talking of 
a girl called Lilly Dawson, whom he knew ; and how, whilst they 
Vere supposing her drowned, she was working in London, at 
Mrs. Xnox's; and how, moreover, that very gin had, on one of 
Mrs. Treadgold's former journeys, been her fellow-traveller to- 
London. 

We need not say that, in due course of time, this story reached 
the destination Tom intended it for; the housemaid told Mrs, 
Treadgold, whilst she was fastening her dress; and Mrs. Tread- 
gold told her husband; but the latter was now so possessed with 
the idea of Cropley's scheme, and of this being a part of it, that 
he paid little attention to the information, till a slight corrobo- 
Tatin^ circfumstance directed his mind again to the subjeot. A 
suit, m which he was emplwed to obtain evidence respecting the 
sale of some property in Uomwall, at a former period, obliged 
him to refer to the newspapers of that date; and whilst looking 
over one, called "The Falmouth News-letter," his eye was 
attracted by a short paragraph to the following effect : 

" It is reported that some j&shermen who boarded the wreck of 
the Haatings, before she went to pieces, observed traces of blood- 
flhed on the planks. This rumour has given rise to a suspicion 
that this unfortunate vessel may have been attacked by an enemy, 
before she entered the Channel." 

Here was certainly a sort of corroboration of one part of the 
confession; namely, that the ship had been boarded by pirates, 
and a murder committed; and Mr. Treadgold thought it worth 
while to endeavour to obtain the paper Mr. Boss had mentioned; 
which by the aid of the latter gentleman was soon in his posses- 
fiion; for Abel White, not being by any means fully satisfied 
that it did not refer in some way to Lilly, in whom, whether 
• dead <x alive, he still felt a deep interest, had carefully treasused 
it. It was this ps^er which, Tiith such particulars as Jike had 
ooUected, Mr. Treadgold had forwarded to the General^ thai <^^ 
latter had »ow jdaced before the aAtox^!^<&^ e-^«^ c^'^fctv^rssss^iws 

*'A reij Bixange, and, I should eax, «oss^^s5M2roR^!a>«iic^^ ^^ 
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ment," observed the latter, holding the paper up to the window 
to examine the water-mark, by the way of exhibiting great aeute- 
ness. 

'* What do you see suspicious about itP" inquired the GreneraL 

'* The writing and the spelling are too bad to be natural," said 
Cropley. 

*' Nothing's too bad to be natural, sir," returned the General. 
" The worse anything is, the more natural it is," which favourite 
«riom of the General's embodied his real opinion in regard to 
human nature, whilst it now conveniently served as a sarcasm 
against Mr. Cropley. 

" I should be very glad to believe that paper authentic, I am 
gure, sir," returned the lawyer; " but what evidence is. itP 
What's the use of it P" 

" The use of it, sir, is to let us know that my niece was not 
lost with the ship— that she survived the wreck; and that if we 
seek her, perhaps we may find her;" and the General then pro- 
ceeded to inform Mr. Cropley, though in the most ungraeioiiB 
manner, and mingling every sentence with bitterness and reproof, 
that a girl called Lilly l5awson, whose history seemed to be 
enveloped in some obscurity, had within a few years been living 
in that part of the country. " And now, sir, it remains to trace 
what became of that girl. Mr. Treadgold has ascertained that 
she had left the place where she first found employment, but 
where she went afterwards, they do not know." 

"It shall be my business, sir, to inquire," answered Mr. 
Cropley, perceiving that whether Lilly iJawson were a real or 
fictitious personage, it was the General's pleasure for the present 
to believe in her existence; and, at all events, the huntmg for 
her might not be an improfitable pursuit. 

He, accordingly, went to London, and easily learnt all the 
Watts family or Mrs. Ejiox could tell; and he also visited both 
of May Elliott's lodgings; at the first of which he learnt, that 
Lilly had departed in a hackney-coach one night, with her Mend, 
and had never returned; but of her subsequent movements he 
could discover nothing. Neither could he ascertain what had 
become of May herself, after she quitted Blenheim Street; nor 
was it likely, since she went away in debt, that she intended to 
leave any marks by which to track her steps. This circumstance 
renderea him delicate in his dealings with regard to her. It was 
not his interest to offend or bring her into difficulties; for she 
knew of more things than one, whereby she might have repaid 
his injuries with interest. He, therefore, forbore to advertise 
her, a measure he adopted with respect to Lilly, though unsoc- 
cessfblly ; because nobody in the world knew anything about her, 
but ibe family with whom she was living ; and there none saw 
tbe adrertiaementhviih&r^^, Aja"s^e\\abNft«83A,\fe'^Froa her office 
to read the papers t6 liex master', aEL^,^\«stL ^Siaa ^^w^^S^^^ 
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rarely that either Mrs. Adams or Frederick looked at them. The 
former took little interest in any part of their contents, except 
the fashionable intelligence, or the announcement of a new novel; 
amd Freddy was too busy with his lessons to have much time for 
extraneous reading. 

It was thus that the only person who both read the advertise- 
ments and was able to ^ive me information desired, was the one 
most deeply concerned m the matter ; but, terrified at the sight 
of what she concluded to be a scheme of Luke's to get her again 
in his power, she took care to despatch the papers to their further 
destination, immediately she had read them ; thus rendering Mr. 
Cropley's exertions unavailing, and inducing him to suppose that 
the girl who had appeared imder the name of Lilly Dawson, was 
either no longer in existence, or that she had been an impostor, 
connected with some project of May Elliott's ; who, for aught he 
knew, might have actually been acquainted with what she said 
she was, namely, who the parties were for whom he had been 
seeking a supposititious heiress. 



CHAPTEE XLIT. 

SYMPTOMS OF hay's LOSING THE GAME. 

It may be conceived, that the preventive force stationed at Long 
Point very seriously interfered with the convenience of the Lit- 
tenhaus family. Ainongst the rest, Wybrow was especially ob- 
noxious to them by his activity ; and it augmented Luke's hatred 
of Philip not a little, that these two young men should be so 
much together. Indeed, it was to him an exceedingly dangerous 
intimacy. A very slight hint from Philip might have put Wybrow 
on the right track for a discovery, which mey^were all seekin|^ 
to make, regarding some late proceedings on that coast ; and, 
had Philip been more suspicious and observing, he could not 
have failed to make the discovery himself. From certain acci- 
dents that had occurred, Luke hardly knew how to believe in his 
ignoranee, and had consequently actually ^own to fear him so 
much, that he had been trying to concihate his ^ood-will by 
civiHiy ; though, in his heart, he detested him with a treble- 
distilled hatred, which every month that brought nearer the period 
when he would have a right to claim the mill, rendered more 
bitter. 

In the meantime, although this circumstance was not yet 
known to Luke, Philip ana Wybrow were not altogether the 

rl friends they had been. May had got piqued at finding 
could not make Philip jealous bo ea^^^^^ «& ioTEsvss^ % v&^'^ 
ardex to vindicate her power and Toier cWnfiA> ^tiia ^^^ ^<BosssiMCi 
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to work to render him so : and, imfortanatel j, in spate of ks 
good resolutionB, she succeeded too well. 

^ May," he said to her one day, after an ezhibitioai of levify 
on the part of his mistress, that had awakened in his own hretd 
a Berere struggle betwiit his judgment and hi. iiifi.ta«ti«ii-d« 
former whispering him to be &ee, for that she was not worth the 
pan^ she was inflicting, whilst the latter rendered him tbe I 
chamed victim of her tyrannous folly — " May," he said, " yoa'fi | 
he sorry for this some day ; yet I don't know why I ^oald saj ! 
00 — ^if you lored me enough to be sorry, you wouldn't do it." ! 

" Do what P" asked May. i 

" Give the encouragement you do to Wybrow." 

**I don't give him any particular encouragement," she an- 
swered. "1 am not obnged to be rude to a man because lie 
admires me, am I P" 

" Admires you, May P He thinks you a very pretty woman, I 
dare say ; so, doubtless, does that ragged boy that lirouglit tiie 
£rewood here just now; but is that any reason you ahonli 
encourage him to tell you so P" 

" But you don't compare Harry Wybrow to that wretch, do 
youP" said May. "Let me tell you, Harry's a very nice young 
man." 

** I admit it," answered Philip ; " but let me teili/ou. May, that 
to a woman who really and truly loves one man, the admiratioD 
of others, nice or otherwise, is of very little value, and certainly 
not worth angling -for." 

" 1 4ion't angle for it," she replied, sharply ; ** there's no ooca- 
non for that." 

"You do all you can to excite, instead of repressing it," 
returned Philip. " I believe it's more thoughtieeBness than 
mischief on the part of Wybrow," he added, "and therefore I 
^on't want to quarrel outright with him, if I 'can help it; 
but " 

" Well, but whatP" asked May. "You're going to threaten 
to swallow him up alive, I suppose P" 

" Oh no, I'm not going to threaten anything," said Pinlip- 
** If your own heart does not warn you, my threats would be of 
little use." 

" Warn me of what, I should like to know P" answered May. 
" I don't see anything so fierce about you, for my part, that 
I need be frightened at ; nor Wybrow either, for that matter." 

" Very wcul. May," returned Philip, turning very pale, " you 
must do as you please — may you never have cause to repent it 1" 

This is but a sample of the sort of scenes that passed between 

the lovers weekly, sometimes daily, and it would be doing Phil^ 

great injustice to say that they were without their effect. His 

areaBon was growing grudnsXVy c^toio^Qt, «sA Vsia infotoatioii 

waakeor. He b»w kow baae, now m«&«a., "W?; vS&sia. ^ 'tew^ifc. 



was thus to indulge tier canity at liis expense ; and yet Le pitied 
her too, for he dia not believe she oared for Wyhrow, and it was 
often less iealonsy, than anger at this paltering with the tmth — 
iiiis mingung of a profane mask with so holy a thing as love-* 
that irritatea and vexed him ; whilst, with respect to Wybrow 
Imnself, his feeling was not so mneh that of rivalry as of indig- 
nation, at hJB wantonly perilling a woman's happiness to grati^ 
a passing faney. 

"Oh, May r he said to her one day, " May you never live ta 
feel ths want of what now yon don't know the value of!" 

"What's that?" asked May; "a pretty face? Oh, I know 
the value of it very well, I can tell you ; and i mean to keep it^ 
too, as long as I can." 

" Wo, May," returned Philip ; " it's what would have lasted 
you much longer than your oright eyes, or your silken hair, 
or your white teeth." 

"'flSiOTL you do admit that I have bright eyes, and silken hair, 
«&d white teeth," said May, snuling, more pleased with the com- 

fliment than impressed by the senousnees of his manner ; " for 
'm sure it's a long time since I heard you own as much. I 
woiddn't say thank ye for a lover that never pays one a com- 
pliment." 

" The greatest compliment I could pay you, was to love you. 
May," answered Philip. 

" And it's your love, I suppose, that I'm to regret the loss of?" 
she said, haughtily. 

" It's the love of one honest heart. May, Ihat I was hoping you 
might never Hve to feel the want of," answered Philip. 

" Pooh !" said May, flinging away. " I hate people that are 
always preadiing «nd threatening." 

" lolly would not have said that. Lilly would not have acted 
so," were thoughts that often glanced through Philip's mind now, 
as he sighed at the future that lay before him, and yet knew not 
how to break his chains ; and it is probable that his heart would 
have returned much more decidedly to his first love had he not felt 
that, with all the charm of lolly's ardent affections and singleness 
of heart, there was a want of culture, nay, even of the commonest 
rudiments of education, that someWmit incapacitated her for 
being his companion, improved as he was himself; for his suffer- 
ings and his experience had awakened his intellect and developed 
his character ; and even his intercourse with May — the cons1»nt 
abrasion of his mind against hers, had tended to ripen and 
strengthen his understanding. With respect to culture, properly 
so called, it is true, she had none ; but she had the rudiments of 
education, and her natural quickness and independence of cha- 
racter, together with her knowledge of the world — itLtha ccyssss^ss^ 
acceptation of that phrase — ^had served "ket m ^oo^^Xfe^^^'^^^'^ 
man some yeara younger tbjan lierBeVi-, asA ^«l[ tsss^sj^^ ^^ss:*^ 
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served her still if she could have been true to her own affec- 
tions ; for Philip was right in believing that it was himself, and 
not Wybrow, that she loved. But she played false with herself 
for her lover's heart, as many a woman does — ^the worst part of 
her nature against the best, and lost the staJce. 

In the meantime, Philip's mother, in her lone cottage on the 
Heath, was happier than she had ever expected to be again ; for, 
though very poor, being rent-free she was able to live. Lady \ 
Lon^ord oia not forjjet her ; old Lacy, the innkeeper, would 
sometimes send her a little present of vegetables from nis garden, 
and Philip was all attention and duty. May, even May, some- 
times prompted by her better angel, would melt Philip's heart 
and banish ner faults from his remembrance by some little atten- 
tion to old Rachel — old we call her, for though not so old in 
years, the misfortunes that had overtaken her had broken her 
health and spirits, and she had become prematurely* aged. It 
was scarcely possible that two people so antagonistic in nature as 
jshe and May could like each other, or that they could have lived 
together a week in harmony. Philip had become fully aware of 
their utter incongruity, and had long demolished all the chdieaux 
jen Espaane which he erected on so shallow a foundation as the 
hope of May's confoimity ; but he had from his childhood enter- 
tained a devoted love for his mother, and nothing appeased him 
so quickly when he had reason to be displeased with his mistress, 
tw any evidence of respect for the old woman. A straw bonnet 
of her own makiug, neatly trimmed with black crape, which she 
once presented to her, balanced and obHterated a whole month's 
ill-benaviour that had very nearly completed Philip's alienation, 
and offended him beyond redemption. 

In spite of these httle attentions, however, they were mutually 
too conscious of their unsuitableness, to seek each other's society. 
May in her heart disliked Mrs. Eyland exceedingly ; and Mrs. 
Ryland both disliked and feared May — she feared her for Philip's 
sake, — for, though he had never confessed it, she now believed her 
to have been the cause of all his errors ; and, although she saw 
clearly that that phasis of her son's life was past, and that he 
could never again be so drawn aside from his true orbit by any 
erratic star, yet she foresaw either endless misery in a union wiui 
such a woman, if it ever took place, or great pain to Philip, and 
perhaps even to May, if it did not. But, aware that these 
oangers are often rather expedited than averted by too much in- 
terference, and that bonds wrenched whilst there is yet life in 
them, will fester, she waited, hoping that, their vitalil^ beiii^ 
destroyed by time and circumstances, they might fall off by their 
own dead weight, and Philip find himself once more free. 
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CHAPTEE XLV. 

AN ALABH AT THE COTTAGE ON THE^HEATH. 

Since the establiBbment of his mother in her cottage on the 
heath, Philip generally passed the night there. Occasionally 
Lnke, for some reason or other kept him away — ^but these were 
exceptions — and on a Saturday evening !Rachel always reckoned 
securely on enjoying his company to sup with her. 

At the particular period we refer to in our present chapter, old 
E-achel was suffering some uneasiness about ner son. She had 
clearly discerned that his mind was depressed and unhappy ; or, 
at least, uneasy. He was less with her — seemed to seek solitude 
— and was often so lost in thought, that he was not aware when 
she spoke to him. But, influenced by the respect and considera- 
tion that his late conduct had inspired her with, she forbore to 
press into his confidence, and waited till he should be disposed to 
give it her of his own accord. The truth was, that poor Philip was 
m the heart of a struggle about May^ — ^a struggle with himself, 
not with her — for the last was a con^ct in which, finding himself 
beaten, he had relinquished. But the question of the future was 
becoming imperative. Every day brought him nearer to that 
period which would see him master of the mill, when he had 
looked to taking home his wife and lus mother. That the two 
were incompatible he had long decided ; and had May given him 
no cause for dissatisfaction in other respects, he would have aban- 
doned the latter project for her sake ; out it had now become an 
urgent question, whether the first part of the plan must not be 
resigned instead of the last. May's unfitness to make him happy, 
or to be happy herself in the situation he would have to place 
her in, was so palpable, that not only for his own sake, but for 
hers, he saw the necessity of breaking off the engagement ; but 
his honour and good sense made him feel acutely the deep 
responsibility of such an act ; at least, he could not do it lightly, 
nor without an entire moral conviction of the necessity of the 
step, as regarded the welfare of both parties. He knew that 
vows exchanged and promises given were holy things, even 
though yet xmratified by the church, and he coulanot flmg them 
to the winds with careless leviiy. He knew that words were 
things that cannot be trampled on without crushing life out 
somewhere. Trust dies, and our confidence in loyal human deal- 
ing perishes on the desecrated altar of human faith. Still, that 
there are occasions where the rupture of suck aa. exii'^'^'aissc^ Ssfe» 
of less evil iium tie maintenance of itj^ie-w^^a^^ ww«$^n "^^^^^ 
it was the careM weigl^aig of bis oytb. i^wcXARSvj^Kt Q!^'e>,*\sss^'^^'^'*»'^^ 
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as lie was with the deep responsibility of the decision that now 
80 engrossed his mind ; ana it was scarcely possible for him to 
doubt that the moral defects of May Elhott's character would 
justify the disruption, both to his own conscience, and in the 
opinion of his friends. So far for himself; but then when he 
thought of May, his heart misgave him. It was not only her 
disappointment, although he was well aware that, in spite of aU 
her levity, that would be considerable, but it was the apprehend 
sion of what might be the effects of it on her subsequent cazeer : 
there was no saying what follies and imprudences her wounded 
feelings and mortined pride might drive ner into. This was ihe 
great source of his present anxiety and hesitation ; for, as re- 
garded the immediate pain on both sides, he was clear that that 
was far preferable to the imminent risk of long years of foture 
repentance. 

It was on a dreary Saturday evening in the month of !Nbvem- 
ber, that old Hachel sat by her dim fire-light, thinking of Uiese 
things, and wishing the conflict was over ; whilst she listened for 
the music of his foot upon her threshold, wondering^ that Philm 
was not yet come, and what oould have detained him; Her bit 
of supper was on the table, with one of her own white aprons 
spread under it for a cloth ; and her candle was ready to lights 
as soon as she heard his hand upon the latch ; for although, mm 
economy, she sat in the dark herself, she always expended t 
candle when he supped with her, that she might enjoy the pleSi- 
sure of beholding his young face. But he came not ; and, after 
waiting and hoping till ten o*clock, a late hour with her primsval 
habits, she arose from her seat ; and having first looked out upon 
the murky night, and listed, for some minutes, to the deep silence 
that surrounded her, she closed her door, removed her supper to 
the httle cupboard, that formed .her larder, and retised disap- 
pointed to bed. ' 

When she awoke again, it was still dark ; nor did she ¥ery well 
know what it was that had awakened her, although she was- ooiir 
scions that her waking was not merely accidental ; so that instead 
of instantly seeking to forget herself again in sleep) she rather 
sought to rouse herself into perfect wakefulness ; and ppssendy, 
whue so doing, she heard a slight soimd, as of some one moving 
outside her door. Perhaps it was Philip : and she was* just si 
ping out of bed to admit nim, when the recollection of her 1( 
situation, and the possibility that it might not be ha, arm 
her, and she paused to listen again ; and now i^e was sure she 
heard receding footsteps ; so that it had either been some one 
else, or he had gone away from the feas of disturbing hear. Sh« 
had half a mindto get up and call him back; but ihe sppi»henf 
Bion that it might be some other visitor detejred her ; and so 
after Ustenmg a little lonser^m caa^^is ^QMsra^^^Bo^ar&t.she triad 
to sleep again; and die baA. "gHS^^ ^odaaatt^^ ^Sk\is«: ^Ssaivi^ 
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when Bha was aronsed by a sound like a dog scratdbing against 
the door. 

"Who's there?" cried Hachel; no voice answered; but pre- 
sently the scratch was repeated with a very low whine; and now 
the old woman, who did not want nerve, resolved to rise and 
penetrate the mystery. It might only be some poor animal in 
distress ; but even so, Eaehel was willmg to give it shelter. Be^ 
£oTe opening the door, she would have hghted her candle ; hois 
the fire was out, and to find her tinder-box and strike a hght, 
was too tedious a process for her impatience, she opened it nb 
once; asking again, "Who's there?" But no one answered; 
and^ as there was not a gleam in the sky to penetrate the thick 
atmosphere, she could discern nothing ; and she wae just about 
to close the door again, concluding that it was some s^yed anif 
mal that had wandered away again, when she feAt something 
rubbing against her foot, and, on stooping down to ascertain what 
it was, her hand alighted on a human bodv. 

*' Phihp ! oh, PhSip !*' she cried, for that it was her son sho- 
never doubted — " What has happened P Are you ill P Axe yow 
hurt?" 

Bv/b there was no answer; and now with firantic eagemess, 
Biaahel returned into the room and sought her tinder-box. How 
long it seemed till she could find it ! How long, tiU the feeble 
spark sufficed to light her candle and she could inspect those fean 
tures — ^those features that were dearer than aU the earth contained 
to her ? Was it he P Was it the pride of her happier days P 
The prop and stay of her adversity P No ; the dead man, for 
so he appeared, wore the dress of a sailor ; and the features were 
those of W j^brow, the young preventive man. Beside him stood 
a small terrier, which she mid often observed crossing the com- 
mon at his heels. 

This was most strange ! Wybrow at her door, dead ! ¥as 
though the body was stul warm, and althou^ she had certainly 
distinguished footsteps but a few minutes before, he showed no 
signs of life. He had either fainted, or had expired. She fetched 
wat» and sprinkled his face, and lifting up his- head poured some 
down his throat ; but he neither stirred nor ^oke. What waa 
she to do? He might not be dead ; and it wa» shocking to leave 
him ikjae on the- ccSd stone, even though she sat by ana watched 
him : so dte must try to drag him into the room : a feat winch 
with some difficulty she accomplished ; then she lighted her fire, 
and, steetcfaing him before ilC she endeavoured hy warmth and 
friction to restore animation, but in vain : and, ^diilst she waa 
buBy about him in this way, she discovered the probable cause oS 
his deiUiL orinsensibLlity ; namely, a fearful fracture on the back 
part of hifl head, which appeared to be quifce beaten in, whil&ttbA 
ka^ was matted by the blood that exno^ ircnxL^e ^ks<q3si^« 

When Bachd'wem exhanated by laflx meS&eXiQs^ «%$iN» "v^^v^* 
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Tire the yoxmg sailor, she stretched him decently on the heartih, 
made np her fire afresh, and sat herself down beside him, to 
watch and to reflect. Who could have done this mnrderP — sad 
how came the victim to her doorP Unless the injuries had been 
inflicted on him very near her cotta^, it was not likelj he 
wonld himself select so unhopefnl a place for aid or protectioii; 
besides, on consideration, she could not believe that he had 
walked there ; for, if able to do that, he might have given some 
more audible signal of his presence. Moreover, she was satidied 
that she had heard a footstep ; not that of a dying man, stagger- 
ing to her door, but a firm, heavy step, recedmg from it. Some- 
b<My, consequently, must have brought him there. Who P and 
for what purpose P In this inquiiy she was lost. That Wyl»ow, 
or any otner man in that service, should be murdered, was not, 
perhaps, very extraordinary. Thev must have ^lemiea, who 
would be glad to put them out of the way ; but she was not 
aware of any motive that could induce the assassin to bring his 
victim to her threshold. And thus wondering and amazed, bidd- 
ing with pitying and reverent eyes the poor remnant of mortality 
that lay at her feet, with his dog, who had anxiously watched 
her proceedings, stretched beside him, Eachel sat till morning. 
When the dawn broke, she arose, and having spread a sheet 
over tiie body, she put on her bonnet and sha^, locked her 
door, and started for the village, to give notice of what had 
occurred. 



CHAPTEEXLVI. 

THE GAMS LOST. 

It was a cold, wintry morning; a thick mist hung in the air; 
and, long before Kachel had reached the village, her clothes 
were as wet as if it had rained ; but her mind was too intent on 
her errand to care for such matters, and she trudged on, assisted 
by her stick, as fast as her feeble Irmbs would permit. She had 
forgotten, however, in her eagerness, that it being Sunday morn- 
ing, and very early, probably nobody would have risen ! and she 
was only reminded of this by seeing that the shutters of every 
house were stiU closed. It was to Mr. Lacy that Bachel intended 
to apply for advice ; but even the " Bed lion" showed no signs 
of h^ ; and, not liking to disturb the slumbers of the good 
man about a matter in which he had no concern, she resolved to 
go on to Mr. Blackburn, the surgeon, who resided at the other 
end of tibe village. Indeed, on reflection, it appeared to her lliat 
he was the most proper nerson to address nerself to, as the 
sooner he visited the wounoed mvci V)[i!b\^^^«x^ in the case of life 
not beixig extinct ; so tbi\^T ^he dkecXA^V^t ^i^e^« 
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As she approached the snrgeon^s residence, she found that the 
silence that pervaded all the rest of the village was far from pre- 
vailing in that quarter. The house was open; and before it 
stood two of the preventive men, and half a dozen other per- 
sons, men and women, who had turned out of the neighbouring 
cottages ; they were all talking eagerly together ; and ever and 
axion casting inquiring glances over to that side of the house 
where the laljoratory was situated. 

When they saw Bachel approaching, there was a general 
movement amongst them ; they all simultaneously fell back and 
made way for her ; and there was something in the manner in 
which this was done, that struck her with a sudden and unde- 
£nable presentiment of evil; insomuch, that that which had 
before filled her mind passed from it, to give place to other 
anxieties. 

** Don't let her see it," said a woman to Walsh, the preventive 
man. 

"What is it? — ^what's the matter?" inquired Bachel. 

" I don't think it's anything serious," returned one of the 
sailors; "there's no need to be alarmed: but you'd better go 
in, and see him yourself." 

" See who P" asked Bachel, staring at the man, with terror in 
her countenance. 

"Don't you know that your Philip is in there with the 
surgeon P" returned the speaker, surprised at her question, since 
he naturally accounted for her appearance there, by supposing 
that she was come in search of her son. 

"My Philip!" she exclaimed, as she turned to ascend the 
steps. "My Philip here!" she murmured to herself, "and 
Wybrow lying dead on my hearthstone !" 

The laboratory door, which was on the right of the hall, being 
open, she entered at once ; and there, sure enough, in a smaU 
room adjoining it, lay Philip on a sofa, pale, but quite sensible, 
and evidently very glad to see her. He had just been bled; and 
the surgeon was binding up his arm. 

" Mother !" he said, with a faint smile. " How did you get 
here so soon P" 

But poor Bachel was so overcome by surprise and consterna- 
tion at this strange coincidence, that sne was obliged to support 
herself against the counter, c[uite unable to speak. 

" Give Mrs. Byland a chair," said the surgeon to his assistant.. 
" You have no cause for alarm," he added, addressing her ; "it 
is only a contusion, and he will be quite well in a few days, I 
have no doubt." 

But this information did not appear to afford Bachel all the 
consolation that might have been expected. She still sat si^eo-W 
less on the chair into which she \ksA Atoj^^, -'iiSSJq. V^t ^^^^ 
expreaaing terror and inquiry, fixed o"ii"£\i&x^'^^^^^' 

8 
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" Don't be frightened, mother !" said he, in a low voice. ** It's 
nothing at all." 

** Nothing to create alarm, I assure you, Mrs. Hyland,** re- 
peated the surgeon ; and he handed her a glass of water and 
some sal volatile. "* I must leave you now," said he, addressing 
him«clf to Philip ; *' but you had better lie where you are, for 
an hour; then you can walk gently home, and keep yourself 
quiet till I see you again. 

Even when they were alone, she was so alarmed at the 
thoughts of what sne might have to learn, that Bachel could not 
at first break silence. 

"What's the matter, mother?'* said Philip, looking at her 
with some surprise. " Sure, you may beUeve Mr. Blackburn !" 

'' How did it happen ?" at length gasped out the old woman. 

" It's a blow that Wybrow gave me," answered he. ** We 
had had a bit of a quarrel, and he came behind me and gave me a 
savage blow on the head with a bludgeon." 

" Oh, heaven! I thought sol'* exdaimed Bachel, flinging up 
her arms in despair. 

" I believe he meant to kill me,** continued Philip ; " and, if I 
hadn't had a pretty hard skuU, he'd have done it, I fancy.** 

"And what followed next?'* inquired Bachel, with trembling hps. 

" I don't know very well,** answered Philip. " Wdish and 
Harding found me lying in the lane where it happened, and 
brought me here ; but Mr. Blackburn was away to Colston, and 
the assistant was doubtful what to do ; an4 so they carried me 
to Seton*s close by, and there I came to myself in time — ^but I 
mustn't talk so much, mother," he added, turning paler than 
before. 

" One more question — one more," said Bachel, eagerly bend- 
ing over him to catch his words, for it was not the apprehension 
of his present danger that terrified her — in that respect she was 
content to risk something for an immediate answer. ** Did you 
strike Wybrow ?" *.• 

"No; I had no time to do it;" answered Phihp, speaking 
with difficulty ; whilst his head, which he had partly lifted, feu 
back, and he became once more insensible. But Badiel was 
herself again ; for she entirely believed him, however much 
appearances seemed to contradict his assertion ; and having, by 
means of the appliances that were at hand, somewhat revived 
this beloved son, she bade him remain quietly where he was till 
she returned ; and immediately quitted the room in search of the 
surgeon, who was just then making his toilet, but presently 
attended her. 

" This is a very awkward coincidence,'* said he, looking at her 
gravely, when he had heard her story. 

"It 38, sir, and Iwaa very muOji\«trAfciXL\sidfted, at first, for 
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1 was afeard they'd been fighting ; but Philip says he never 
struck him." 

" There can have been no fair fighting on either side," re- 
turned Mr. Blackburn ; " for, accormng to your account of the 
other patient, both wounds must have been given from behind." 

" It must have been a terrible blow, sir, that Wybrow got, 
whoever gave it," returned Hachel; "and, though I'm afraid 
he's dead, wouldn't it be better you should see him P" 

The surgeon agreed to accompany her, after taking a cup of 
tea to refresh himself after his night's fatigue ; and, as soon as 
he was ready, she stai'ted with him across the heath, leaving 
Philip to recruit his strength by resting where he was. 

The young preventive man, with his do^ beside him, lay on 
the hearth as she had left him, covered by the sheet: on 
removing which Mr. Blackburn foimd that he was not dead, 
though in a condition rendering it extremely improbable that he 
would ever recover from his present state of insensibility. The 
first thing to be done, however, was to remove him to a more 
convenient situation for the operation he intended to perform ; 
and the station being at too great a distance, he was carried into 
the village. 

The sensation created in the neighbourhood by these events, 
and the gossip and discussion they gave rise to, may be easily 
imagined. That the young men had quarrelled seemed to be 
very generally known. High words had been heard between 
them late on the Saturday evening, and many were ready to 
assert that Philip had for some time been extremely jealous of 
Wybrow, and moreover, that he had very good cause for being so. 
Then, the preventive men as soon as they heard of their com- 
rade's fate, became extremely angry, and were loud against 
Philip; and in spite of one circumstance that appeared very 
much in his favour, the affair began to assume a serious aspect 
as regarded him, provided Wybrow did not recover, an event 
of which there seemed very small chance. 

The favourable circumstance was, that a heavy stick, known 
to be Wybrow's, had been foimd near to the spot where Philip 
was discovered, with which there was every reason to suppose 
that tiie blow on the head of the- latter had been given. J3ut, 
then, it was suggested that Philip mi^ht have brought away the 
stick, after assassinating its owner, for the express purpose of 
perplexing inquiry ; as to the blow he had himself received, some 
people went so far as to assert, that he might have procured it 
purposely with the same view, by hitting the back of his head 
violently against some hard subtance; "and perhaps," said 
they, " he was not actually insensible when he was found, but 
only pretended to be so." All these notions emanated chiefly 
from the preventive men and their 8ud]ieT€ii^<&, Tast^-^^sa ^*^sisst 
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parties who took a different view of the case. They admitted 
that PhUip, as well as another man, might kill his adyersary in a 
quarrel, bnt they denied his being capable of the artfm con- 
trivance attributed to him. Those who knew him best were the 
most stoutly sceptical on this point. 

In the meantmie, what was May Elliott doing? That was 
what nobody could tell; for she did not go to church, nor 
appear outside her door, on the Sunday; and, on the subsequent 
days, her front windows and door which were towards the street 
were closed. There was a door behind, however, which led into 
an old orchard, belonging to Sir Lawrence Longford ; for hers 
was the last house in the village, and stood just on the borders 
of his enclosures : and some persons, curious in such matters, 
and prone to recondite investigation, took the trouble of making 
a little circuit, for the purpose of ascertaining the state of the 
back premises. By these enterprising discoverers, it was re- 
ported, that the wmdows were open behind ; and that the girl 
whom May kept, as partly servant, and partly assistant in her 
work, had 'been seen twirling a mop at this same back door. 

Certain it was, that she made no effort to see Philip, though 
he lay ill at his mother's for several days. He was not simpj 
ill from the blow, though its effects were aggravated by nis 
having been in a very excited state of mind when he received it ; 
but the moral conflict he had been sustaining for some time^ 
and the painful scene in which it had at last terminated, had 
otherwise deranged his health ; and these things, added to the 
pain and anxiety consequent on Wybrow's danger and the 
mystery that hung over the whole afiair, had quite overthrown 
him. Even if Wybrow recovered, he was not at all sure that 
he would not accuse him of his being his intended assassin- 
very possibly he would think he was ; and how he was to dis* 
prove it he could not telL Besides, he was not long left in igno- 
rance of the reports that were circulated to his disadvantage ; 
and he felt so painfully that he was lying under suspicion, wat 
he told his mother he should " have no peace till he went and 
gave himself up to a magistrate." 

Of course, betwixt himself and her, and the friends that ad- 
hered to them, the question of who had struck Wybrow was a 
constant subject of oiscussion. That he had been very active 
lately in tracmg some clue, which he expected would lead him to 
the discovery of the smugglers, Philip was aware ; and it might 
have been in the pursuit of them that he had fallen into danger. 
With respect to the injury he had received himself, he could 
suppose no other, than tnat Wybrow had inflicted it. They had 
quarrelled, and May had been the cause of the quarrel. Pis- 
satMed with the evident alienation, which she could not bnt 
perceive on the part of T?\n&^, Vna\«>^ oi ^^^^xm^ to reeover his 
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affections by reforming her errors, she sought to reanimate liig 
passion by exciting his jealousy. This is the ordinary expedient 
of fooHsh women, who do not perceive that the frequent admi- 
nistration of this sort of stimulant is apt to produce a very 
sedative effect. They blow the fire till they put it out. On the 
Saturday evening in question, Philip had gone to snend an hour 
or two with his mistress, before he went to his mother's ; deter- 
mined to represent to her the crisis they were approaching, 
which must either terminate their connexion, or umte them for 
ever. He had maturely dehberated what he should say to her, 
and going charged with this thought, was naturally very much 
annoyed at findiTTg her tete^-Ute with Wybrow. Formerly, the 
young sailor usea to give place to Philip, as the accepted lover ; 
but now he not only occupied a chair by May, which kept Philip 
at a distance from her, but he seemed determined to sit him 
out; whilst she, instead of evincing her disapprobation, took 
care to let her lover see that she enjoyed his discomfiture ; and 
Wybrow, partly with the view of recommending himself to her, 
by braving his rival's wrath, and partly because his natural reck- 
lessness was a little augmented by a few extra glasses which he 
had been taking, for the purpose of inducing another person, 
whose secrets he wanted to get at, to do the same — was foolish 
enough to ag^avate the mischief by taunts and sarcasms, indi- 
rectly administered, but readily appropriated by an irritated 
man. At length, on the occasion of something particularly 
smart, said by Wybrow, at which May laughed heartily, Philip 
suddenly started to his feet, and advanced as if ffoing to strike 
him ; but, seeming to recollect himself, his arm fell ; and, taking 
up his cap, he hastily quitted the room. But this was going 
further than May wished; there was something in his demeanour 
that whispered to her, " If he goes now, he returns no more !** 
and, springing past Wybrow, she flew after him to the door, 
"Phihp!" she cried, "Philip! come back and forgive me, and 
I'll send Wybrow away directly. Pooh ! you're not offended?" 

" Oh, no," said Philip ; " no, not offended !" 

" Come back, then ! said May, flinging her arms about his 
neck. 

" Never !" replied Philip, in a calm, firm voice ; " never. Lift 
your arms from about me. May, and let me go, before worse 
eomes of it." 

" No, no," she answered, passionately, for she saw he was in 
earnest ; " no, no ; I'll go this moment and send Wybrow away. 
You go into the other room and wait tiU he is gone;" and, open- 
ing the door on the opposite side of the narrow passage, she tried 
to lead him to it. 

" No, May," replied Philip, firmly ; " I mi^ht g» \3\tW<^ 'sasL 
deceive you; but my last words to you ^bsXl xtfA.Ni^ ^\^^* "\s»>j^ 
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all over, May ; we are parted ; I leave you this night for 



ever." 



" Oh, Philip ! oh, Philip ! forgive me !" said May. ** It was 
all nonsense, all a joke, just to tease you — ^it was, indeed!" 

" Yes, it was to tease me," answered Philip ; ** but if you 
ever win the heart of another man, don't think no will love you 
for teasing him. May." 

" I don t want to win the heart of another man," said May. 
** Come, forget and forgive !" 

" It is easy to forgive," answered Philip ; ** and I will not 
deceive you, I shall try to forget — not only your faults, but — " 
And here, his voice faltering, she thought he had relented. 

"But my virtues," said she, with her accustomed levity. 
** But you can't, you see ; so now come back, like a good boy, 
and I'll go in and send Wybrow off." 

"Never, never!" said he, and stepping from the door, he 
walked rapidly away. 



CHAPTEE XLVII. 

THE QUEST OF MAY ELLIOTT. 

Giles Lintock had never been acquainted with the particulars 
of Lilly Dawson's history. His wife and her father had long 
ceased to hold any friendly or familiar communion with him ; he 
took no interest in their affairs, nor they in his ; and where he 
went, or what he did, had no further concern for them, than in- 
asmuch as they always lived in the fear of his doing something 
that might bring their names into disrespect. But, nevertheless, 
lie had long suspected that there was some mystery connected 
with Lilly, from the importance Luke Littenhaus Imd attached 
to her recapture. There was no appearance that the link that 
bad united nim to her had been affection ; it must, therefore, 
concluded Giles, be interest, though of what nature he could not 
guess, nor had he much curiosity to know. Since the night in. 
which, by the assistance of May Elliott, he had delivered her 
into the power of her cousin, and received the stipulated sum for 
his service, he had ceased to think about her. He had only been 
waiting in London with a view to that enterprise, which being 
completed, he immediately quitted the city in pursuit of other 
objects. 

Since these events had occurred, two years had elapsed, in 

one shape or another, Giles had been concerned in many a raid 

on the purses of the king's lieges in the interval. One favourite 

8cene of his forays, in this kind, was the race-ground ; and 

latterly, the only periods at w\nc\i\ve ^'«a ^^etLm'^^^Tkfe^^bour- 

Jiood of his former biome wete ^Ve T«.eft-^c^&&,^>a.^«ssss!a3SisJi 
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came roiind. It was on one of these occasions, that, , whilst 
watching the vicissitudes of a gaming-table, he felt himself 
tapped on the shoulder; and, on lookmg round, he perceived 
Mr. Cropley. Giles fell back, and touched his hat ; for, how- 
ever little respected in his own class, Cropley was a gentleman 
to Giles, in his fallen condition. 

" Lintock," said Mr. Cropley, " I have been wanting to see 
you for some time. Come this way, will you P I sent a letter 
for you, some weeks since, to your wife ; but she said she didn't 
know where you were." 

" NOf sir, I don't think she did just then," returned Giles, 
following him out of the crowd. 

" Well, I am glad I have found you. I want to speak to you 
particularly. You are acquainted with May Elliott — ^EUiott the 
horsekeeper's daughter — ^you foimd her out for me some time 
since." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well, I want you to discover her for me again. Do you 
think you can do it ?" 

" I've no doubt of it, sir," replied Giles, who believed May 
still to be employed at Mrs. Knox's. 

" Do then, and you shall be well rewarded for it. Have you 
ever seen or heard of her since that time P" 

" No, sir, I only went to her on your business," answered 
Giles, who did not wish to diminish the value of his services, by 
intimating that he already knew what he was to be paid for find- 
ing out ; whilst Mr. Cropley, on the other hand, forbore for 
the present to inquire if he ever had heard of such a person as 
Lilly Dawson, because he wished to keep the whole inquiry in 
his own hands as much as possible, fearing, that if Giles got a 
hint of the important secret, ho might anticipate him. So they 
parted, Giles promising to forward the desireci information with- 
out delay. 

For this purpose, it being understood his expenses were to be 
paid, he took the opportunity of an excursion to London, 
though he had no doubt at the time that a letter addressed to 
Mrs. Slnox's would have answered the same end. But to his 
surprise, on his arrival he found that he should have to earn his 
money more honestly than he had anticipated. May Elliott had 
disappeared, leaving no clue whereby to track her flight. 

At her iirst lodgmg, the woman said that she had lefl a trunk 
full of clothes as security for the part of her rent that remained 
unpaid, promising to send the money, and redeem the things. 
At the second lodging, she had been less considerate ; for she 
had left nothing whatever. She had removed much of her 
property, which consisted wholly of articles of dress, by degrees, 
and unobserved ; and on the laat day e^ "dvmi \ieA. i<iX^^^ -k^^^ 
lai^e trunk, on the plea that ke was gom'^X.o^e^^^^* ^^\isi» 
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erenin^, she had walked out, and never returned. Fiuiber they 
knew not, and the angry woman said she "only wished SM 
could catch her !" 

This was perplexing — and Giles, having interrogated the 
young girls at Mrs. Knox's, and everybody he could hear of as 
likely to p^vc him the desired information, was at a loss in what 
manner to direct his inquiries, when he was advised by Mrs. 
£nox to call at Harvey and Graham's, and ask for Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Pycroft. 

" lie's attached to the feather and flower department, in the 
inner shop," said she, '' and he's a very genteel young man, and 
I know May had a liking to him. indeed, to sav the truth, 
when she disappeared in that strange manner I thought they 
had gone off together ; and I went to Harvey and Gnuoam's to 
inquire, for she was a great loss to me. Mr. Ferdinand pre- 
tended he knew nothing about her ; but he looked as if he 
wasn't speaking the truth, and I've a great notion that he does. 
At all events, you can try." 

So Giles went, and Mr. Ferdinand answered him exactly as 
Mrs. Xnox had described ; declaring he did not know where she 
was, but allowing his looks to con^adict his words. The trutii 
was, that he was as ignorant of her proceedings as other people 
were ; but he had no objection to its being supposed tiiat the 
lady had fled from the world and her friends for love of him. 

" But it's no joke that I am come about, I assure you," said 
€Hiles ; " and if you've any regard for May Elliott, you had better 
tell me where sne is, or how a letter can be sent to her." 

Mr. Ferdinand swore that he had an immense regard for her, 
but, 'pon honour, he did not know the lady's address. 

" It's something very much to her advantage, I assure you,** 
fiaid Giles, at a venture, " and very much to the advantage of 
any gentleman that might be connected with her." 

"I wish I knew," replied Mr. Ferdinand, with more appear- 
ance of sincerity than he had spoken before. 

" But you do know ?" said Giles. 

"I don't, upon my soul!" said Mr. Ferdinand — "but my 
idear is, that she's gone ofi* with a young feller that used to he 
follering her about, that she called Philip; but who Philip was, 
or where he came from, hang me if I know." 

Having by frirther interrogation satisfied himself that this was 
really all l^r. Ferdinand could tell him, Giles returned to ihe 
lodgmgs, where he easily ascertained that a voung man, so 
eaUed, had been in the constant habit of visiting her. Moreover, 
the landlady in Blenheim Street seemed to entertain the same 
suspicion as the shopman. 

" That young man, sir, went away to the country, and it*8 my 
belief ih&t she went after laim. T^e \aa^ c^cKcatt \mb was ever 
tare, the girl that lived mib. to© ^Sben^^*^ xaa "Soa^ iBtfi\«KA. 
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them talkiiu; about it ; and that Miss Elliott never went to bed 
that ni^ht» but lay on the sofa crying, and there she found her 
asleep in the morning." 

'' And what was his name besides Philip ?" inquired Giles. 

" Well, I never heard his name," answered the woman, " but 
there's a book here that she left behind her, that the maid said 
was his — and there's a name in it. This is it," said she, taking 
a book off a shelf—" it's * Gulliver's Travels,* you see, and there's 
* P. Dewar, Castle Street,' in it. Well, sir, when she went off 
in that there manner, I went to Castle Street, and found the 
shop easy enough — they sell meal and seeds, and things of that 
sort — ^and there I saw an elderly, decent woman ana a young 
boy, her son — ^but they both declared they'd never heard the 
sound of her name for six months, and that they'd never seen 
her in their lives. A girl that used to go there, they said, had 
known her; but more than that they couldn't tell, or they 
wouldn't tell, sir, Lord knows which." 

With this clue, and the book in his hand, Giles proceeded to 
Castle Street, where he had no difficulty in procuring an inter- 
view with Peter Dewar. Of May Elliott, the boy knew nothing; 
*** But that is my book," said he ; " and it was my cousin, Phihp 
£>yland, that I lent it to." 

" And where is he ?" inquired Giles. 

" Down in the country, ' answered the boy, " at Trentesy 
Mill." 

Where Trentesy Mill was, and whatever else it was necessary 
to know, Giles found no difficulty in extracting from Peter ; and 
to proceed thither was his immediate determination ; not doubt- 
ing} that wherever this i^iilip Byland was, there was May 
Elliott also. 

So writing to Mr. Cropley, that he had found the track of the 
fugitive, he proceeded to the coach-office, and, like his prede- 
cessors on the same route, he, too, started by the "Enterprise" 
for Hotham. 



CHAPTEE XLVin. 

GILES LINTOCK VISITS COMBE MABTIN. 

Having duly reached the end of his journey, and refreshed him- 
self with a good breakfast, Giles Lintock started for the milly 
whose sole tenant, when he arrived there, not a little to his amaze- 
ment, he found to be his fjotmiet acquaintance, Luke Littenhaus ; 
for the correspondenoe that had passed betwixt them had been 
conducted with such peculiar precautions by Luke, that GiLa^ 
had never had an opportonity oi leaaaQMv^\cA t^ «Mi«»». 
The surpnae on the part of the ira\i-o^j'maT «:^'^^"«si^'^ T\a\<b%% 
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tlian that of his yisitor, thonffh of a much less agreeable nature. 
Wliilst Giles's conntenanee brightened with satas&ction. Lake's 
increased paUor, and the anxious inquiring expression of his eyes, 
denoted that he had no desire to renew an acquaintance formed 
under such peculiar circumstances. 

" WeU, tnis is luck !" exclaimed Giles, with what he desi^Tied 
to be a hearty smack of mutual congratulation on the hand of 
the miller, which generous intention, however, failed, from the 
lax manner in whicm that unwilling hand was extended. *' Who'd 
ha' thought it P" continued he, unabashed by his cool welcome ; 
** hunting a rabbit, I Ve caught a hare." 

" WTiat do you mean ?" asked Luke, with a sarage egression 
of countenance, and putting himself on the defensive. 

" No harm, old fellow," said Giles : " I'm only joking. The 
truth is, I'm in search of a young woman, c^ea May Elliott ; 
and hearing that there was a young fellow in these parts, of the 
name of Ilyland, that she was fond of, I ran down to see if she 
wasn't here along with him." 

" They're both here," returned Luke, much relieved. ** But 
what do you want with her?" 

"It's not I, it's Mr. Cropley, a lawyer, in our parts, that 
wants her ; for what purpose, I don't know. But where's she 
to be found?" 

" In the vfllage," returned Luke ; " they'll show you the house 
— «he makes women's bonnets." 

" That's she," said Giles. " What the deuce brought her 
here?" 

** Exactly what you suppose, I believe," answered Luke. ** She 
came after young Kyland; but she'd better have stayed away. 
He has got into a quarrel about her, with one of the preventive 
men here ; and he's in custody for knocking out his rival's brains 
— or something like it." 

" WeU," said Giles, " I suppose my old acquaintance. Miss 
Dawson, is Mrs. Luke Littenhaus by this time P' 

" I know nothing at all about her," returned Luke, drawing 
in again. " She's too cunning for me, and slipped through my 
fingers, as she had done before." 

** The deuce she did!" exclaimed Giles, immediately anticipate 
ing the chance of earning a little more money by hunting her up 
again ; ** I'll get her for you, I'll answer for it." 

"You neecm't trouble yoiirself; I don't want her," returned 
Luke ; " she's not worth the pains I took about her." 

" Well, I always thought so," returned Giles. " But it's a 

capital joke, to be sure," and he rubbed his hands, chuckling at 

the idea of having pocketed the reward, though the object of his 

^inpiojer had failed. 

Promising to call at the TmSV. s^^voi, *i^'^w» liok^ could well 
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have dispensed with, Giles next departed for Combe, to seek out 
May Emott, whose cottage he easily discovered. 

Gme girl said, Miss EUiott was ill and could not see anybody ; 
but, on his name being announced to her, May's curiosity was so 
far excited, that she consented to admit him. 

** What's the matter?" said he to her, after the first salutation; 
for she was sitting in an old arm-chair, in a half-darkened room, 
with her person neglected--an indubitable symptom of something 
being very far wrong with May Elliott — and a general air or 
depression, that he at once attributed to the situation of her 
lover. 

" It's nothing to you," said she — ^^ you can't help me. What's- 
brought you here P" 

"To look for you," returned Giles. "Cropley wants you 
again." 

" He may want, then," said May. 

" But I dare say it's something to your advantaqe, as they say 
in the advertisements," returned Giles. " You'd better go." 

" iPTo, I shan't," said May. " Not a step ; and so you may 
tell him." 

" Very well," said Giles, after some further vain entreaties ; 
" I'll write, and tell him so ; and he can come and see you him- 
self, if he likes. I've found you ; that's all I promised to do." 

He then attempted to turn the conversation on Philip, and his 
present situation, as he had gathered it from Luke ; but on this 
subject she could not be induced to speak. He next tried that of 
Lilfy Dawson, inquiring if she had ever seen her since. 

"I^ever," replied May. "When I came down here, I ex- 
pected to find her with her cousins ; but I hear they know nothing 
about her." 

" Where do they live, these cousins P" inquired he. " I saw 
nothing but a mill and a shed." 

" They keep an inn about three-quarters of a mile from there," 
replied May. "It's called *The Black Huntsman' — a dismal 
place ; and they're so uncivil that nobody goes to it." 

" I shall go to it," said Giles. " I shall certainly honour them 
with my custom ; for I must stay here till I can get a letter 
from Cropley ; and that won't be till the end of the week, at 
soonest." 

In accordance with this determination, Giles retraced his steps, 
and presented himself as a lodger, where he was by no means 
desired. However, they had no choice but to admit him ; and 
there he established his quarters to wait for the lawyer's answer. 

In the meantime, Wybrow was considered in extremis, and 
Philip, ur^ed partly by his ot^ti feelings, and j)artlyby the resent- 
ment of tne dying man's comrades, had anticipated the waiXsa- 
rities^ hy^ymg himself up as soon as \ie ^«i^ ^&Jva\R>^'^i^6-'^>a^'^3«- 
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as the ma^strate's house. His mother was, naturally, suffering 

Seat anxiety, though perfectly convinced of his innocence ; ana 
ay, the guilty May, was broken-hearted with remorse; and 
the consciousness, that be the issue of the affair what it might, 
she had lost Philip's heart for ever. Moreover, she was not 
equally assured of his innocence ; she had had no opportunity' of 
hearing it from his own lips, and liaviug witnessed the feelmgs 
with which he quitted her house, that he should seek to revenge 
himself on Wybrow, appeared to her extremely naturaL The 
moment Philip left her she had ordered the young sailor away, 
disgusted and angry with him and with herself; but with what 
had happened afterwards she was unacquainted, except firom such 
Teports as reached her through the girl who Uvea with her. 
From these it appeared, that the two men had been observed 
wrangling together, and PhiHp had been heard to use some 
opprobrious language towards the other. Be the particulars 
what they might, however, full well she knew that the fault was 
all her own, and that, but for her wioked levity, for such levity 
u wicked, Philip would never have had a word with his friend, 
And she would still have been the mistress of his affections. But 
it was all over now ; and it was the struggle betwixt her pride 
and her love, embittered as the pangs of lK)th were by remorse, 
that was rending her heart-strings. 

Whilst these things were doing and suffering in the country by 
those who had been once so dear to her ; and whilst the General 
was fretting and Mr. Cropley was fidgeting because no tidings 
of her reached them, Lilly Dawson had been keepinff on her even 
way ; loving and serving, hoping and praying, for she, who had 
^always known how to love and serve where love and service were 
accepted, had now learnt to offer up the sacrifice of humble hope 
And earnest prayer, where these were rejected never. Docile, 
tractable, single-minded, and true; and, though without any 
great capacitv, yet with a heart that informed her mind, the two 
years she had passed in the house of Colonel Adams, had wrought 
an astonishing alteration in her. Her gentle and unselfish nature 
had always been favourable to her manners, but her ignorance 
had formerly been immitigated. We are very far firom meaning 
to imply that she was now an accomplished young lady or a welC 
educated woman, far from it. Lilly was a servant, and she had 
no acquirements beyond what might have fitted her to be a 
lady's maid, or at the most, a nursery-governess for very young 
children. She could read and write with ease ; was clever at her 
needle ; had perused a good many books of various sorts, chiefly 
novels, voyages, travels, and light historical works ; her manners 
were modest and inoffensive, her person pleasing; and she had 
:an internal consciousness of God, and an innocent piety, little 
perplexed hy creeds or dogmaa, t/o^e^^^^T V\^ \y.T«^«ceat fbith in 
the unseen, and an eager woiiienxv^ orret ^^ ^Jcwaa^^ «sA\sss^* 
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netrall^le mysteries of life and death, that made her walk erer 
holily through her daily path, enriching her simple mind with 
many a high, pnre thought, and rendering her to those few with 
whom she could talk unreservedly, far &om an uninteresting or 
unprofitable companion. 

The person who profited moat by these qualities and endow- 
ments was Freddy. With Colonel Adams, she was rather a 
hearer than a speaker. She listened to his conmients on the- 
books they read, and occasionally asked questions, which he 
always encouraged her to do : to Mrs. Adams, she was only a 
very clever, vsuuable servant; to Winny, she was a pleasant 
companion, and often an instructress ; but to Freddy, she was 
more than all this — she was his friend and confidante ; he told 
her all his own troubles, and all the family troubles ; and she 
told him more of her past life and sufienngs than she had done 
to anybody else, Winny not excepted : and not only their facts, 
but all their hypotheses and speculations, upon all manner of" 
subjects, were freely communicated to each other. Mrs. Adams 
sometimes told her son that he made Lilly too much of a com- 
panion ; but his father always took his part, urging, that from 
their peculiar situation, the boy lived more alone than he should 
do, and that he would never learn any harm from Lilly. So- 
their fresh young minds were allowed to mingle ; and many a 
bright dream of the future Freddy would weave in his hopeful 
moods, in which visionary dramas tilly had always an important 
part assigned her. 

" If papa wins that horrid law-suit, we shall be very rich, and 
I shall some day have a great fortune, you know, Lilly ; and then, 
you shall always live with me ; and if I have any children, you 
shaU take care of them, won't you P" 

** Yes ; I shoidd love them dearly, for your sake," answered 
LiUy. 

" Isn't it a shame my uncle's not letting papa have the fortune 
that Mrs. Adams meant for him P" 

" It seems to me very wicked," answered Lilly. 

" If my sister was alive, of course it would be hers, snd we 
should never wish to take it firom her ; but it's very hard, when 
she was drowned, not to let anybody have it." 

" Should you like to have a sister. Master Freddy?" 

" Yes, dearly, if she was a nice, good-natured girl. I've heard, 
that poor little Isabel was very good-natured, and very pretty, 
too ; and she was so fair, that everybody called her Lily; and I 
think that's one reason papa took such a liking to you at first, 
because your name's Lilly. How came you to be called Lilly P 
Is it because you're so fau* P" 

" I don't know, I'm sure," said she ; " I don't know who ^8»ve 
me the name." 

" Then you don't remember your pttj^Cb Wki^. Ta»afins»»'^^* 
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*' No ; I only remember having a grandpapa ; but I don't think 

1 ever saw him again, after I went to live with my couainsV' 
" Then you di£i't always live with your cousins P" 
" I don t know; I don't recollect," answered Lilly; "but Idtm't 

think I did when I was very little." 
It was during a similar conversation to the above, that Lilly, 

who was walking in the little garden behind the house wiUi Fre- 

•derick, felt her gown pulled, and, looking round, she saw Winny 

holding up a letter. 

" What's that P" said ho ; " what does she want P" 

" She wants me to read her letter for her, I suppose," said 

Lilly ; " she can't read writing very well ;" and, so saying, she 

followed Winny into the kitchen. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

A LETTER FB03£ C0MB£ MABTIK. 

When Giles Lintock received Mr. Cropley's answer, he was ex- 
ceedingly surprised to learn that all this stir about May, in reality, 
regarded that very insignificant person, Lilly Dawson ; and he 
now felt convinced of that which Luke's anxiety wiUi respect to 
her had formerly suggested ; namely, that there was some mystery 
attached to the girl, and he felt extremely sorry that he had not 
imown it earlier ; for in that case, he would have played his 
cards ver^^ differently. However, as it was, he saw a prospect of 
making himself useful; since it seemed probable that he was 
possessed of as much information with regard to Lilly as any- 
body ; and to this effect he wrote to Mr. Cropley, promising to 
lose no time in tracing her further. 

The next consideration was, how to deal with Luke ; whether 
to tell him the real object of inquiry, or not P And there was 
another ^[uestion — did Luke, or not, know anything about Lilly P 
It was difficult to say ; for he might know a great deal, and not 
choose to tell it — no one could look in his face without seeing 
that he was one who had heavy secrets on his soul — and it seemed 
somewhat marvellous to Giles, that after all theprecautions tkey 
had used, she should have escaped again. Sut to extract a 
secret from Luke against his will, was a hopeless task ; and from 
Ms reiterated assurances whenever the suDJect was introduced, 
that he knew nothing, it was clear that either the assertion was 
true, or that what he knew he did not intend to tell. But, 
although Giles obtained no positive information from those 
repeated questionings, yet there was one valuable conclusion he 
arrived at--namely, tkat iox some "t<a«&c5Vi.ox other the subject was 
a very u2iF elcoxne one to X»\3ike, '^JVsS^^. \ft ^^ "t^\. ^^"^^^ Hsss^ it 
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jseemed one of nearly indifference. Tliat they were i^^norant of 
all that concerned Lilly, he had little doubt, but that Luke was 
better informed, he was satisfied — and he be^an to foresee the 
probability of liis being obliged to turn "approver" against his 
own ally. But, wishing to avoid this in the first place, and also 
not knowing how far Mr. Cropley's affair might be calculated to 
bear the light, he resolved to try other expedients before he re- 
sorted to one so inconvenient. His neict step, therefore, was to 
commission a crony of his in London to call at the house in West 
Smithfield, and to endeavour to ascertain if anything had been 
seen or heard of the girl after he had locked her up in the room 
and delivered the key to her cousin. The answer which reached 
him in a few days, filled liim with dismay, and even with horror 
— ^for there are degrees in wickedness, and Luke had taken a 
much higher one than Giles. It was to the following effect : 

" Deab Gill, — The woman you want, according to date given, 
was murdered that same night, nobody knows how. She was 
found dead next morning. There was a great rumpus — ^I 
remember hearing of it— but nobody was nabbed for it, that I 
ever heard. 

"I wish you wouldn't send a fellow on such unpleasant 
errands ! The people stared at me, as if they thought * I did it,* 
as the man says in the play — and I shall take care not to walk 
through that street again t'other side Christmas. 

"Yours— C.B. 
" Nowhere, JS"ov. 20th." 

Giles's opinion of his friend Luke had not been of the highest 
before — ^but this letter really astounded him — and he felt some- 
what at a loss how to proceed upon it. He did not doubt that 
Luke was the murderer, and it appeared to him that he should 
be taken into custody at once — ^but these were unpleasant 
matters, with which he did not like to meddle. Besides, he had 
neither authority nor proof to addjUce ; so he contented himself 
with sending the intelligence of Lilly's death, with an outline of 
the circumsSEinces connected with it, to Mr. Cropley ; concluding 
his letter by saying that he should wait that gentleman's further 
instructions, and meanwhile keep an eye upon the suspected 
person. 

Amongst the many disagreeable ejjistles that Mr. Cropley had 
received in his time, few nad contained information more dis- 
agreeable than this. As regarded the xmhappy fate of the young 
heiress, it was bad enough ; but, as it regarded the interests ana 
credit of Josiah Cropley, it was a great deal worse. What would 
the General sayP What would the world say? The former, 
whose pocket he had been picking for years, on the strength of 
this suit, which might apparently liave Vi^eia. ^►^^i^&'l^Qrc^ \Kr«sss.- 
jia,ted any d&y, hy a little more aoneat ac^vVY^rj csti\£ia ^"ss^^n ^^^ 
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the latter who thought him — at lea«t, he flattered himself thAt n 
section of it did — ^the most diligent, acute, and far-seeing of ihe 
sons of Themis I He was so confounded, that, not daring to- 
present himself before the General, he wrote to Giles, instantly 
to apply to a magistrate, and procure the arrest of Luke, whilst 
he mmself proceeded to London, for the purpose of inrestigating 
the truth oi the sad story, which he found too surely con&^ied, 
both by the police reports and the people of the house to which 
LiUr had been came5. 

flaving then written to Mr. Treadgold, detailing the whole 
affair, and deferring to him the painful task of commimicating the 
erent to the Geneiul, he himself, accompanied by Ledbetter, a 
London officer, able in detecting criminals, and worming out their 
tortuous paths, proceeded, without delay, to the scene of action ; 
and, whilst he is on his journey, we will return to Lilly, whom 
we left just as she was summoned by Winny Weston, io de- 
cipher a letter for her ; a service which she had been for some 
time in the habit of performiiig with very particular zeal. The 
truth was, that Winny herself was an extremely indifferent 
scribe, and, until Lilly had become qualified to act as her 
amanuensis, her correspondence with home had been limited to 
a letter once a year ; on which occasions, she used to get a few 
lines written by whom she could ; and in due time an answer 
would reach her, signed by her mother, to whom her own epistles 
were addressed ; but written by the hand of no less a person than 
her cousin Bob Groby ; who still filled the honourable situation 
of ostler, at "TJie Black Huntsman," old Deborah not being 
more expert with her pen than her daughter was. 

It was by means of one of Bob's letters, that Lilly learnt some 
news that went very near her heart ; namely, that FhiKp Hyland 
had returned to the country, and that he had a sweetheart m the 
village, called Miss Elliott, a beautiful yoimg lady froia London ; 
and that Mrs. By land was living in the old cottage on the heath, 
which Philip had repaired and ramished for her. 

What strange news this seemed to LiDy ! There they were all, 
who had been once her friends — all united and happy together ; 
and she, who had loved them so much, was shut out firom their 
hearts, and forgotten ! She wondered whether aU love was as 
hollow as theirs had been to her ; and whether Freddy's would 
prove as unstable ! She was happy now in her new attachments, 
but still she could not forget her old ones ; and a secret instinct, 
which whispered her that May, who had been so false to her, 
could never be true to Philip, rendered her doubly anxious and 
curious to learn something of their proceedings ; and Winny, 
aware of the interest she had in these letters, was very willing 
to gratify her. The correspondence became, therefore, rather 
wore hriak. Lilly wrote tlie letteTO lot ^Vxvtv-^ % wvd Bob Groby 
the AJOBwera for Peborah. Weston •, \wA. tvo\> >3t\ft TDkai&X. ^\«si^\sss& 
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^ *was ever ^ven to the old wornxnt, of the name of her daughter's 
^ amanuensis and fellow-serrant. So that, whilst Lilly was pretty 
, well acquainted with what was doing at Combe Martin, the good 
I people there were^ entirely ignorant of her fate, and had, most of 
I them, ceased to remember her existence. 

^ ** Come here," said Winny ; " here's such a l(mff letter from 
^ mother ; and I can read your name in it, and Philip Byland's ; 
^ do see what it's all about." 

The letter, which was rather obscure, from the circumstance of 
^ the writer's habit of confounding his own personality with that 
^ of whoever he represented, ran as follows : 

" Deab Cousin Winny, — I hope this letter finds you well, as 
it leaves me at present, except my cou^h, which is worse since 
the foggy weather, and the rheumatis m my nee ; but I must 
expeck that at my time of life, which is 63. There's been a 
power of things happen here since I wrote last. Philip !Ryland 
and Miss Elliott fell out about Frank Wybrow, the preventive 
man, and they fought and kill Wybrow, though he's not quite 
dead yet. Miss is in great trouble about it ; and Philip's in 
prison; and Mrs. Eyland very bad with rheumatis and the 
trouble both together. 

"You remember Lilly Dawson, as use to live up at the 
' Huntsman,' where I live now, but shall leave, 'cause I don't 
like their doings ; and I'd promised to tell Wybrow about some 
things, but he's dead, or as ^ood as, so I shall say nothen to 
nobody, but keep out such doings myself. There's a man here 
come down from Lonnon to look for her ; and they say she's done 
something very bad indeed. He's been to Miss Elliott and 
Philip Eyland about her, and axes Mr. Luke more questions 
than's aj^reeable, and he looks as black as thunder. Cousin 
Winny, if you could get me a nlace as ostler in Lonnon, I would 
come up, or groom, to ride benind a gentleman. The washing 
from the casfle's been very heavy lately, for the company they've 
had ; and I'm quite lame standmg on my legs ironmg my Lady 
Albina's smocks and petticoats, and wish you d come home again. 
Cousin Winny, if you can get me a place, as above, to ride, or 
drive, or look after osses, pray do, ana I am, 

*• Your affectionate mother, 
** Combe Martin, Pebobah Wbstok. 

" Nov. 17." 

Here was a budget of news that filled Lilly with amazement. 
Philip and May had quarrelled, and apparently killed somebody 
between them — Philip was in prison, May in trouble, and Mrs. 
Byland in sorrow and sickness. Then there was somebody 
there seeking her, and there appeared to be some accusation 
brought agamst her. What could it be^ Taa ^"^ •^sssM^'^ft^ 
could imagine iras that it miglit "b© aomfc^Cto^vaj^ ^sctkor^^^^ -«^ks^ 
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tlie events of tliat fearfnl night she had passed in the imlmolm 
House. A paragraph she had seen in one of the papers, some 
months before, had occasioned her some uneasiness at the time^ 
l)ecanse it strucli her as referring to that event. It was to the 
effect that, " The hackney-coachman who had driven two women 
to the house in West Smithfield, where one of them was found 
murdered, the next morning, had been at length discovered; but 
that he denied knowing anything of the parties who had taken 
lum off the stand. Ele asserts that only one of the women 
4Bntered the house, conducted by the man who had engaged I 
him, whilst the other desired to be driven back to where he 
bad taken her up, which was near Long Acre; and that she 
left the coach there, after paying him his fare, and walked 
away." 

This seemed to indicate that she was supposed to be dead; 
but, on the other hand, the circumstance of somebody ^oing 
from London, to seek her at Combe, appeared ratilier to implv 
that she was suspected of being. concerned in the 6rime; and, 
on the whole, it did not seem to her very unlikely, that if there 
were any stir about Charlotte's death, Luke might endeavour to 
«hift the guilt from his own shoulders to hers. 

All these matters gave Lilly a ^eat deal of uneasiness, and 
afforded her subjects for very senous consideration. She was 
not now the silly child she had been. She wished to avoid Luke 
as her enemy, and one who would give her annoyance ; but she 
Was now aware that both law and custom would protect her 
from him, and it was therefore not so much fear for herself, 
as the dread of being obliged to become her cousin's accuser, 
that rendered her unwilling to betray her own secret, or come 
forward at all. But, on the other hand, it was both a painful 
and a dangerous thin^, to suffer herself to He under a suspicion, 
which the lapse of time might render it very difficult to clear 
satisfactorily away. Then Philip was in prison, and Mrs. 
£yland in trouble, and altogether that whioi she had never 
imagined could happen had at length actually occurred, namely, 
tliat Lilly Dawson longed once more to behold that dreaiy 
Heath wnich she had noped never to see again ; and when 
she laid her head on her pillow that night, it was not to sleep, 
but to ponder on these things. 



3)b:e magisterial functions ior t\ve VifiLajga ^'^ G^mbe, and its 
ighbourbood, were discliaTged \i7 ^Vi \«:^rc«ii^ Ycsi^^st^ 
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and JuB colleagues, in wliat was called the labge boom, at 
•* The Bed lion." Thejr held regular monthly- sittings, which 
were fonnd quite sufficient for this quiet district; but, on 
the 27th of ifovember, 18 — , they were called together upon 
a special occasion. Messrs. Cropley and Ledbetter had arriyed, 
and Luke littenhaus was to Be brought before the Justices, 
and examined, with respect to the mmder of Lilly Dawson, 
in which crime he was supposed to be either aider and abettor, 
or principal. Amongst the witnesses to be called, were the 
family or the suspec^d peiison ; Philip Eyland, May Elliott, 
Oiles Lintock, ana also his wife, and ner father, Abel White ; 
who, at the Greneral's desire, had accompanied Mr. Eoss to 
the spot ; these last ha-^^iiig oi^ arrived on the morning that 
the sittings commenced. The Gheneral himself was also present, 
very loud, very lofty, and very fuU of malice ; his private idea 
being, or, at least, it was the one he chose to insinuate, that 
his granddaughter's own nearest connexions had been in some 
way privy to her long, inscrutable concealment, and her final 
maUring awav, in the hope of enjoying her fortune tibemselves ; a 
nefarious scheme, which he congratumted himself as having com- 
pletely defeated. 

Never was there such a sensation in the village of Combe, 
before or since, as this strange affiur created. The whole neigh- 
bourhood was astir; business was neglected, and work laid 
aside; people were staring out of the doors and windows of 
eveiy cottage ; and the street in front of the " Eed lion" was so 
thronged, mat the two constables of the distric<>— very great 
men m their way— were obliged to exhibit their staves, and 
exert the whole weight of their authority, before way could 
be made for Lady Longford's carriages to drive up to the 
door. The ma^lrates themselves having ridden to the scene 
of action, their horses' heels cleared theirs without much 
help. 

The next difficulty was to keep too many people from rushing 
into the room; which, after all precautions, was crammed to 
suffocation. Amongst those who did get in, however, was Bob 
CrToby; whilst his mother and his aunt Deborah, through his 
interest in the household, of which he had formerly bsen a 
member, were privately admitted through a back door, before 
the rush from without had choked up the passage. 

Of course, there was a great deal of pushing for places, and 
talking, and buzzing, and calling of silence, bemre silence could 
be obtained; but, at length, all being reasonably quiet and 
orderly, the first witness was called ; this was Ambrose Litten- 
haus, who presented himself with a countenance in which 
anxiety and confusion were very legibly written. There ^^<i 
also an air of considerable depxessvon. m\xv^'^V<3^<b"^«s»ssa^«ss^ 
demeanour; and a wildness in \ns eye, •^\!C^'fis^ -^vsA^t.^^ ^s^.- 
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qiiiringly from face to face, as if in seareli of some sustaining 
glance or friendly smile ; and *' poor fellow, if there's anj» 
thiu^ wrong, it's been his brothes that's led him into it," was 
the general sentiment with which this appeal was answered. B 
was remarked that he never looked towards Lnke, who, with tlie 
collar of his great coat so raised that it almost concealed the 
expression of his mouth, sat motionless ; and, as far as ooold be 
discerned, with an imperturbable countenance, in the place 
assigned him. 

As it would occupy too much space, were we to give in detail 
the whole of the examinations, we must content ourselves with a 
succinct compendium of the evidence in general ; only dilating 
on particular passages where it may appear necessary. 

Ambrose Littenhaus, the eldest son of Jacob Littcnhaus, for- 
merly of Fowey, in Cornwall, said that his father kept a small 
inn there, called '' The Mermaid ;" and that, having oeen bred 
to the sea, he sometimes went out with the fishing-boats ; that 
on one occasion, he and some others had boarded the wreck of a 
large vessel, on which they had found a little girl, apparently 
about four years old ; and that they had brought her asnore, and 
out of compassion kept her with them, as if she were a relation 
of their own ; they had always told her she was so, considering 
it better that she should beheve it to be the case. When they 
€ame to their present residence, they had brought her with them. 
She had always been very happy and contented ; and when she 

frew up to be about seventeen, nis brother Luke wished to make 
er his wife, and she had been taken to Hotham to be married, 
and they had been asked in church ; but for some reason or 
other wnich they had never discovered, after having yielded her 
free consent to the union, she had run away; and though, 
alarmed for her safety, they had made great inquiries after h^, 
it was a considerable time before any tidings of her Teached 
them. They had at last, however, receivea a letter from a 
atranger named Lintock, informing them that she was residing 
in the family of a solicitor in Exeter ; whereupon, Luke l^Eid. im- 
mediately gone to that place; but found that she had disappeiured 
from Mr. Koss's, and nobody knew what had become of her. 
Once again, they had heard of her from the same man, who said 
she was in London ; and his brother had gone there to fetch her; 
but he returned alone, saying that she had escaped again, and 
that he should take no more trouble about her. 

On being asked if he had boarded the wreck with his father, 
he answered that he had not ; beins at that time ill with a fever. 
Being asked if his brother Luke had been there, he answered that 
he did not know. 

The evidence of Anne Littenhaus was, as far as she knew, to 

exactly the same effect as liex'bTO^iket'^. It 'mtss not she, but her 

sister Charlotte, "who liad accom^«oi'&^li^l'li««^^^\j^^^Vkaaa 
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Ohariotte had since married a Mr. Locksley, and lived in London ; 
but she could not tell her address. 

Mrs. ISrland and Philip were then examined as to seeing Lilly 
at " The Black Huntsman." The old woman and her son both 
looked grave, pale, and ill ; but their evidence was given with 
perfect composure and self-possession. They coincided in the 
opinion, that Lilly Dawson had not been well treated at " The 
Huntsman ;" she had been over-worked, and her education and 
her health neglected. Neither could they have considered her by 
any means happy. Phihp remembered her being taken to 
Hotham. She nad made no objection ; she was pleased to have 
some change ; and with respect to marrying Mr. Luke, he did 
not think mlb well understood the nature of me contract she wa» 
about to form. She certainly did not like Mr. Luke — she was 
afraid of him ; but she was extremely ignorant. 

Mrs. Hobbs next made her appearance, with Sally, her 
daughter, now a stout, ruddy lass ; whilst the clerk of the parish 
•certified to the fact of Luke Littenhaus and Lilly Dawson having 
been asked twice in church. 

Mrs. Hobbs confessed that she had advised " the poor thing 
to go out and fetch a walk ;" for that it made her heart ache to 
see how she was shut up in the house, when Miss Charlotte, her 
•cousin, went gadding about evervwhere. What had become of 
her she never could make out. She had never heard of her from 
4;hat time; and supposed she had gone away " to get quit of the 
marriage." Miss Sally did not recollect much about the matter. 
.She omy knew that she had been playing with some other girls 
at ** Thread-my-needle," when Lilly, who was to have taken care 
of her, went away and left her. She had never heard of her since. 
• Then came Aoel White, the old blind pauper — ^blind and a 
pauper stiU, and looking much older and more broken, both in 
mind and body, than when we met him last. As the particulars 
of his evidence must be already familiar to the reader, we will 
not detail it ; but the poor old man was exceediogly affected 
whilst he gave his testimony, for he fully believed, as aid everv- 
body: else, Luke Littenhaus not excepted, that I^y was dead; 
and the thoughts of her lamentable end brought the bi^ tears 
from the sightless eyes of her aged friend. He spoke in the 
highest terms of her character and disposition, and dwelt in 
pathetic tones and language on her gratitude and affection 
towards himself: whilst SH he asserted was entirely corroborated 
hj his daughter, Martha. 

Mr. Ross next related how Lilly had lived in his family as 
nnder nursery-maid for six months, and described the unaccount- 
able manner of her departure, and the unfavourable suspicions to 
which that circumstance had given rise ; adding, however, that 
his wife had previously been very weW. ^«icsa»^<^ -^SfisOasst n?^"^ 
that they had always remarked t\i«L\. »\ift -vwcAfc^ ^^^N*l ^ vissSi.^^!*. 
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extremely ignorant and inexperienced for her age. Jane Watts, 
wlio had. been sent for by Mr. Cropley, next described the 
jonmey to London ; and clearly acconntea for Lilly's flifi;ht from 
Exeter, by saying that she imaerstood it to haye proceeded from 
some alarm at the prospect of falling again into the hands of her 
relations, who had not treated her weU — a piece of information 
that exceedingly puzzled Giles Lintock, who beinff a great man 
on the present occasion, and the ally of Mr. Cropley, sat there 
listening with considerable personal interest to the narratiye; 
and wondering by what means Lilly had become acquainted with 
his scheme for entrapping her. 

After Jane Watts nad retired, Maj Elliott was called forward. 
Unhappy as she was, it was not m May's nature, on a pubha 
occasion like the present, to neglect her person. She was ao» 
cordingly attired yery elegantly, in a green silk dress, white 
Norwich shawl, and straw bonnet trimmed with pink ribbons; 
the whole worn with that good taste and grace wnich were her 
peculiar distinction, and which caused a murmur of approbation 
to be heard when she made her appearance. 

The first part of her eyidence was simple and straight-forward 
enough. She had become acquainted with Lilly at Mrs. Knox's^ 
and finding she had no friends, had taken her to liye with her. 
When the interrogatories turned on the mode of their parting, 
howeyer, there was eyidently some mystery to be cleared up. 
Lilly, she said, had confessed to her that she had run away from 
her friends ; and learning from Giles Lintock that they were still 
in search of her, she thought it was the best thing ror Lilly to 
deliyer her oyer to them, especially as she did not consider her 
able to take care of herself. She nad deliyered her up to Gilea 
at the door of a hou^e where she understood her cousin wag wait- 
ing to receiye her. She had imagined he would marry her^ 
according to his former intentions, and had expected to find her 
in the country. On the whole, she made out a tolerably good, 
story for herself, which answered well enough for eyerybody but 
Phiup. When he heard that she had comessed to haying, be- 
trayed Lilly into the hands of her enemy, he was inexpressibly 
shocked ; ike more so, as he did not discern that she had been 
actuated by jealousy. 

Then came Giles Lintock, who admitted all he had done in the 
business, making it appear that he thought he was doing no more 
than his duty, in restoring a runaway to her own family, who 
were affectionately seeking her. 

At length, Ltdce was ca&ed upon to answer for himself. He 

began by corroborating the story told by Ambrose, with respect 

to finding Lilly, and confessed mat he had been with the crew 

that had ooaraed the wreck of the Sastinas, but alleged that he 

had remained in the boat. "B.^ "W^q^^^ m ^he rest of the party 

were de&d, liaying lost i^^ oiliaficu lELb^as^ iMsJ^Moa^^t^Kj- 
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body being found on the wreck, except tke diild wbom they had 
brought away. Supposed she might have belonged to one of the 
sailors. Her dresp furnished no indication with respect to her^ 
condition, as she had nothing on but her night-clothes at the^ 
time, and was wrapt in a blanket when brought ashore. Qqi 
being questioned as to his motive for desiring to marry her, he 
answered that he had no motive but to afford her protection ;: 
and he had taken so much pains to recover her, because he con^ 
sidered her not fit to go about the world alone. He had alwavft 
thoug|ht her rather weak in her intellect. With regard to the 
last time that Giles lantock had undertaken to dehver herta 
him, he declared positively, that when he went to the room, he 
found the door open and iJie bird £bwn. He had himself them 
quitted the house and the town, and had never made any further 
mquihes about her. Wherefore she had returned to that room^ 
or who had taken her life, he could not conjecture. On bein^ 
asked if he were sure she was not in the room, he said that he 
did not see her there, but she might have concealed herself ia. 
some closet, or under the bed ; he had not thought of lookinfi^ 
since the door was unlocked. He had always supposed Gilea 
Lintock had deceived him, in order to defi^ud nim of the reward,. 
Here Giles affirmed that he had dehvered the key to Luke ; but 
that the latter denied. 

Ledbetter, the London officer, then testified to a yoimg woman» 
with fair complexion and light-brown hair, being found murdered 
in the house and chamber U> which it appeared, by the evidence 
of Lintock, that the young person known by the name of lillj 
Dawson had been conveyed ; and that body, he said, had nev^ 
been claimed. The people of the house, who were of the worst 
description, declared they knew nothing of her ; that room, and 
another on. a lower floor, being taken only two days before^ 
and the parties having all disappeared before the foUowin^^ 
morning. 

Here terminated the first day's examinations, and various were 
the opinions with which the company dispersed. The villagers, 
and people about Combe all suspected Luke to be the criminal } 
but the General expressed great doubts on the subject, and in*^ 
timated that they had not got to the bottom of theplot yet. He» 
and Mr. Boss, and Mr. Cropley, dined at the Hall with the 
znaeistrates, and, firom the baronet's table to the inn kitchen^ 
noting was talked of but Lilly Dawson^ and her melanchalf 
fiate. 

On the ensuing morning, it was understood that the sessioa 
would commence a couple of hours later than usual, as a witnesa 
was expected firom London by the coach, whom Ledbetter had 
gone over to Hotham to fetch. Of the arrival of this witness^ 
Luke Littenhaus knew nothmg till he saw \ux£l ^iq^t ^Is^^^^^kses^ 
and, in apite of bia caution, the effect oi ^Jbjka>M2kfeT:^<!J«^''^>^^s«sfe 
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was very visible. He was a pale, sickly man, suffering from 
asthma, and evidently on the brmk of the fi^rave, he wore a shabby 
black coat, which hong loosely upon mm, and seemed to be 
buttoned up to his chin for the purpose of concealing the absence 
of other habiliments. This person was Salph LodoBley, whom 
the London police had hunted up and sent away just in time for 
the occasion. He admitted that ne had been acquainted with the 
Littenhaus fiimily for several vears ; he was married to Charlotte 
littenhaus ; ana well remembered Lilly Dawson, whom he had 
always understood to have been taken off the wreck of the 
Hastings, He had seen her acting as a servant at the inn, and 
had heard that she had run away l^ause Luke wanted to marry 
her. He had expressed his surprise that Luke should have 
desired the union, but the latter had never explained his reasons 
—he, Luke, was never in the habit of explainmg his reasons for 
anything. Locksley had never seen the girl, to his knowledge, 
for several years ; but he was aware that Luke came to Lon&n 
to fetch her about two years since, and he had himself by Luke's 
desire taken rooms in West Smithfield, to which place she was 
to be conveyed. He had himself only remained there two nights, 
and had left very earlv the second morning. His wife and he 
having quarrelled, he believed she .had only been in the house 
once ; and he had himself left the place secretly, for the purpose 
of getting rid of her, as she led him a very unhappy life. He nad 
not seen Lilly Dawson on that occasion ; out heimderstoodfrom 
Luke that sne was there, locked up in a room above stairs. 
Luke had told him so ; and that she was asleep in the bed. He, 
Luke, had sat with him some time, and had then gone up stairs, 
during which interval he had thrown himself on the bed and was 
going to sleep, when he heard Luke enter the room again, and 
rummage amongst his, Locksley's, things. He did not speak to 
him, being sleepy. Luke then went away, and he afterwards 
lieard him there again, washing his hands. He had been asleep 
in the interim; but tiie noise awoke him. However, he soon 
dropped off again ; and knew nothing more, till he arose in the 
morning, when he observed the water in the basin was tinged 
wiUi blood. Beii^ alanned, he had thrown it into the street, 
and rinsed the basm clean. It occurred to him then, that tiuke 
had murdered the girl, and this hastened him away. He saw 
nobody but a young woman, whom he met on the stairs — ^there 
were several people lod^g in the house. He had not spoken to 
het, nor she to him. He thought by her appearance she was a 
shirt-maker. He had afterwards missed his razor, and he be- 
lieved that Luke had taken it away. He had since inquired of 
Luke about the girl, but had never obtained any satisfieu^tofy 
answer. On being shown the clasp knife which had been dis- 
covered amongst the bed-clotlie^, na gwvM not say he had ever 
it before j but a razor w\ac^\i«ji\>^TilwaA>x:^\L*^ 
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he reco^ised as the one he had missed. He had read in the 
papers, that a youn^ woman had been found murdered at that 
time ; and he had never doubted its being Lilly Dawson. The 
motive for the act, he could not divine. 

Here the evidence closed, and Luke was asked if he wished to 
say anything further. " I only wish to say," he answered, ** that 
the evidence of the last vntness is false from first to last. Ho 
married my sister against my inclination ; and because he has 
treated her ill, and forced her to leave him, we have quarrelled^ 
and he is taking this opportunity to be revenged on me." 

Whilst the prisoner was proceeding in this strain, a murmur 
amongst the people was observed at the lower end of the room, 
and the magistrate called silence more than once ; but the noise 
continuing, Ledbetter moved down, to inquire the cause of the 
disturbance, and soon returned, accompanied by Bob Groby, who, 
on bein^ asked what he had to say, answered, that he believed 
he coula tell who that clasp knife belonged to, if he were allowed 
to look at it. He thought it was one he had bought himself at 
Hotham, at Mr. Luke's desire ; if so, the name of Crane would 
be found on the blade. He had bought it at Mr. Crane's, the 
cutler, in Fore Street. 

On examination, the name was there; and this cu-cumstance 
"seemed so clearly to bring the crime home to Luke, that not one 
in the room entertained a doubt of his guilt ; he, however, de- 
clieured that he had long lost the knife, and that he had always 
suspected Locksley of having stolen it. 

It was whilst he was standing in front of the Bench, making 
this defence, that a door, situat^ immediately behind where the 
magistrates sat, was gently opened — ^it was the one at which 
they, and afterwards the witnesses, had entered — and there ap* 
peared at it a tall gentlemanly-looking man, wearing a blue 
military coat, and a green shade over his eyes, accompanied by a 
liandsome boy about fourteen, apparently full of eagerness and 
animation, suddenly Luke, the hardened and impassible, was 
observed to change colour — ^he stammered in his speech — ^his 
eyes stared wildly — ^he paused — ^his mouth gasped — ^his under jaw 
fell— his features became rigid, and he luink insensible to the 
^ound. 

Whilst they were assisting him and carrying him into another 
apartment, the two new comers, accompanied by two young 
persons, neatly attired in dark linen gowns and black straw 
TK)nnets, advanced into the room, followed by several of the wit- 
nesses who had been congregated in the room through which this 
party had passed. Foremost was Abel White, led Tby Martha ; 
and behind came Jane Watts, Mrs. Hobbs, and her daughter 
JSally. Over their heads were seen the faces of Philip Rylandaxwl. 
Ms mother, who, on account of t\\e\t o^m ^»v^'5i»»s5ss^»* ^^^oa&w^^^ 
remained modestly in the rear. 
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"What is this interruption P — ^who are these?" inquired Sir 
Lawrence. 

"It's Lilly Dawson!" answered those behind the Bench; 
" and the other's Winny Weston I" responded those in front 
of it. 

" And this is Colonel Adams, and this is his son," added Mr« 
Eoss. " Colonel Adams is the father of the young lady, whom 
we supposed to be dead !" 

The sensation, or rather the uproar, in the room, may be 
imas^ed. Everybody talked, nooody listened; and, as any 
further explanations or elucidations were not to be expeeted 
under such circumstances, the magistrates rose and quitted the 
room, followed by all who were entitled to accompany them; 
whilst the crowd rushed pell-mell into the street, ana gave three 
cheers under the windows. 



CHAPTEELI. 

THB C0N«LUSI0K. 

NsvEE was so blessed a villa ge a s Combe Martin ! What a 
gossiping there was that day ! vVliat a standing before doors ! 
What a setting of arms a-kimbo I What a congre gat ion of topers 
in the beer houses ! What toasts were drunk! What disputes I 
What arguments ! What bets were made with respect to tiie 
true interpretation of this strange story ! ^ Had Luke Littenhaas 
murdered anybody? and, if he had, who was it? How had 
Miss Adams escaped ? and how had cJie discovered, or been dis- 
covered by, her parents ? 

These were, indeed, perplexing questions ; aU but the last of 
which, however, we thmk the reader can answer for himseU^ and 
with respect to that, the solution is very simple. When ilie 
General received Mr. Crooley's information, he desired that no 
communication on the suDJect should be made to the adverse 
party^, as he called the Colonel ; and Messrs. Boss and Treadgold 
received the same injunction, and obeyed it ; thinking it usdeas 
to a^tate the father with vain hoi>es aud agonizing fears. But 
the General's influence over his wife was not sufficient to keep 
her silent ; and she whispered the thing to one or two particular 
friends, who confided it to one or two more, till at lengthf it 
ireached the ears of an acquaintance of Colond Adams, who im- 
mediately wrote and told nim that his long lost daughter was 
surviving, under the name of Idlly Daws<m / adding a few more 
particuliura which rendered the identification perfecuy easy. 

W2iat was the ^oy, "we "svV^i -not «^m^t to paint, and least of 
aHl Freddy% who amoBtloaae^ VJaft ^iKvxi ciS.\iSst\c^«3^'&«^Qt 
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oeased calling her, sister Lillv. The next news that reached 
them &om their firiend was, that lilly was dead, and that the 
General was gone down with Mr. Sioss to seize the assassin, 
four horses and a post-chaise resolve the rest of the mystery^ 
and there was Lilly dining at the '* Eed lion," with her father 
and brother, whilst the General was dining at the Hall ; hinting, 
that he believed she was an impostor, and that it was all a plot 
of the Colonel's ; and Winny, meantime, was telling the whcde 
story in her own little home, to her mother, and as many aa 
could crowd in to hear it; and Lnke was carried to ''The 
Hnntsman " and put to bed, whilst Philip was conveyed to the 
prison from which he had only been taken to give his evidence. 

On the following morning, the General started for London, 
determined, as he announced, to expose the imposition, whilst 
Colonel Adams and his daughter were closeted for some hours 
with Sir Lawrence Longford and the other magistrates. The 
results of this interview were manifold. In the first instance, 
it led to a g^eat deal of inquiry and investigation, and examina- 
tions of various persons regarding the Littenhaus family, fol- 
lowed up by a search of their premises, and the opening of the 
coffin supposed to contain the remains of Old Jacob, the father 
of these hopeful children ; and the final issue of all these pro* 
ceedings, the details of which would fill two more volumes, Ycas, 
that PhUip was released, and honourably discharged of all sus- 
picion ; and that the Littenhaus people were found to be mem- 
bers of a dangerous gang of smugglers. It was also discovered 
that they hal imurde^Mr. B^d. because he w«. in their 
way; and poor Shorty, Wmny's sweetheart, because they 
imagined he was spying their proceedings. 

With respect to the affiur of Wybrow, it appeared that, after 
quitting May, Philip had seen him flirting with another girl in 
tne street ; and, enraged at his wanton trifling with the happi- 
ness of others, had cmled him a hUicJeguard. This had led to 
some further words, which, having been overheard by Luke, had 
inspired him with the idea of getting rid of both — ^a scheme 
which he had executed with his usual determination and astute- 
ness. But he did not live to suffer the punishment of his crimes. 
The shock he had received, on the sudden appearance of his sup- 
posed victim, had been considerable ; that, nowever, he would 
nave recovered ; but when he learnt that it was the life of his 
own sister he had taken, horror seized him, and, monster as he 
was, he showed some traces of human feeling. He had not 
loved her, living ; but when, by the examination of the remains, 
the &te of Charlotte, as described hj LiUy, was confirmed, tiie 
efieets were so terrific, as to render it necessary to convey him 
to an asylum, where he finally terminated his most wretohad. 
existence. 
It would he wsaimg words, to say tiia^, i\iL^\io\a^^i^^^»ssa^R»i 
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' LiUy, in her eTil days, were kindly cared for, and placed above 
If ant; especially Abel White, who had a comfortable cottage 
assigned him, on her estate in Hertfordshire, where he tenm- 
natcd his days peaceably, with his daughter and her children. 

On the same estate, which was called Elmswood, fliilip 
Byland, to whom, after all that had occurred, the neighbour- 
hood of Combe Martin would no longer have been agreeable, 
had a considerable farm given to him, on such advantageous 
terms as enabled him to prosper on its produce, and afl^ird his 
mother a comfortable home. 

When the bustle and confusion at Combe had somewhat sub- 
sided, and people had time to look about them, it was discovered 
that May EUiott was gone, nobody loiew whither. The last we 
heard of her was, that she had married Mr. Ferdinand Pf croft, 
and that that name had appeared pretty frequently m the 
^' Gazette." 

But what became of Lilly herself P Lilly was now Miss 
Isabel Adams, with a father, and a brother, and a laree fortune, 
and, of course, hosts of friends ; but before she could be intro- 
duced into the world in her true character, much was required. 
What accomplishments were needed! What im])TOvement8 in 
manners and nabits, in walldng, in standing, in sitting, in eating, 
in drinking; in everything, in short, weremdispensable. 

For the purpose of supplving all these denciencies, a house 
was taken m the neighbournood of London, whence masters of 
music, dancing, French, <&c., paid daily attendance; whilst an 
accomplished governess was eng^ed to superintend the other 
departments. But Lilly, though she liked very much to list^i 
to the organs in the street, when they played some familiar air, 
found Hook's lessons insupportably dull, and made very little 
progress in them. With respect to French, she felt considerable 
oifB^ulty in fashioning her mouth to pronounce the words ; and 
she suggested that, as there was such a number of English books 
that she had not yet read, she thought there could be no hurry 
about French at the present. She would have liked ddnciiiff 
very well, if she had not been obliged to hold up her frock tma 
point her toe, and execute her steps with so much precision. In 
ner opinion, these pecuHarities marred the whole pleasure of the 
exercise. Grrammar, she thought a bore ; and the " use of the 

§ lobes,** intolerable. Geography, provided Miss Vincent would 
escribe the countries she named, and the way the people lived 
in them, she thought not amiss. On the whole, however, it 
appeared to Lilly, that the processes necessary to fit a young 
lady to fill the part of an heiress were considerable drawbacks to 
the enjoyment of the fortune. She found in herself no aptitude 
whatever for these things. 

. JBToirever, she hammered awaj «.t ^etCL ^ort X.-^q '^ears, sup- 
ported through her difficxiitiieft % Vet ^^^vjpd. io^ V^t 'USJwst 
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and lier passionate love for Freddy, who botli, of course, lived ^ 
with her ; whilst the only pleasure she seemed to derive from 
her wealth was in lavishing aU manner of benefits and luxuries 
on them. 

At the termination of these two years of wearisome study, 
Lilly could play an easy tune on the pianoforte, and could under- 
stand a very easy French book. She could dance well enough, 
and she was sumciently educated not to appear ignorant ; and 
this point bein^ attained, it was thought advisable to let her visit 
her estates in the coimtry, for the purpose of giving Iber a little 
change of scene and air. So she, and !BVeddy, and Odionel and 
Mrs. Adams, accompanied by a due number of attendikts — ^and 
amongst them, Winny Weston, who was her own maid — quitted 
their npuse at Bichmond, and started on their tour. 

Lilly thought her country residences, with their green fields, 
and smiling meadows, and smooth lawns, and fine oMtrees, much 
the most agreeable appendages to her wealth she had yet been 
introduced to ; but it grieved her much to find, that she had 
three houses, all uninhabited, except by servants ; and she ob- 
served, that as she could only live in one of them herself, that it 
would be better to let somebody else have the use of the other 
two ; but Miss Adelina Fitzherbert, who was paying her a visit, 
told her, that when she was married, her husband would require 
them aU, at the difierent seasons of the year, for shooting, hunt- 
ing, &c. But Lilly blushed at this suggestion, and said she 
did not intend to marry, to which Miss Adelina answered, 
" Pooh !" and hinted, that she hoped she did not intend to be so 
cruel to her poor brother. Sir Everard, who, she must see very 
well, was breaking his heart for her; which astonished Lilly, 
who had not been at all aware of his danger. 

At last, the course of their journey brought them to Elmswood, 
and what glad hearts there were to meet them there, may well 
be imaging. There was old Abel, with his blind eyes and shak- 
ing hands, leaning on his stick, at the door of *his cottage, when 
the carriage drove hj ; and worthy Martha, with her &ughter, 
now a weli'^rown girl, beside him, wiping away the tears thai 
stood in their eyes, for joy ; and a little fiurther on, stood Eachel 
iBvland, at her g^^rden-gate, dressed in her neat widow's cap and 
white apron, evidently ten years younger than when we last saw 
her. Lilly looked out, and kissed her hand, and her eyes wandered 
from the gate to the house, and firom thence to the farm-yard, 
but there was no one else there. 

So, on they drove, with their four horses, the postihons cracking 
their whips, and the servants foUowmg in another carriage, tiS 
they reacned the lodge ; and Lilly looked again ; but there was 
nobody there, except the old woman that kept it ; and ao &wq.^ 
again till they swept round the lawn to \)ttft tcot^ «Q^s»5^s5fe^'«^QSs. 
tnere on the terrace were assembled t\ie \«nacQ^,x^^^ XfiX.'eiRfew^ 
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their young lady of tlie manor. Amongst them there was one 
handsome young face, with a thoughtfol pair of dark eyes, and 
rich brown hair curling over the clear, high forehead, and a half- 
melancholy smile upon the lips. The owner of it dressed in a 
black velyet shooting jacket and white trouseri, stood modestly 
in the rear, looking as if he wished to see, but not to be seen. 

And then there was a loud cheer, and Lilly, bowing to her 
tenants, was led into the lottv marble haUs of Elmswood. 

It was a beautiM place, tnis Elmswood ; the finest and largest 
of her estates ; and it was a great delight to Lilly, who had never 
lost her 6vly acquired habit of rising almost with the sun, to 
wander through the glades and shrubberies, and rich pastures 
where the sheep were feeding, whilst the dew was yet upon tiie 
grass ; and Winny was always her companion, for Miss Vincent, 
oom and bred in London, could not encounter the fatigue of 
these matinal excursions ; and t^e beloved Freddy was at JSton. 
Mrs. Adams rather disapproved of these rustic propensitieB, and 
expressed great apprehensions of the effect the bright morning 
sun might produce on Lilly's complexion; but the Colonel 
thought she had been too much confined to her studies for the last 
two years, and suggested, that as she was to oome out during the 
following season, it was desirable to fortify her constitution 
against we fatigues that awaited her. 

So passed the autumn ; and when the winter came, if it did 
not rain, Lilly still took her early walk, whilst the rest of the 
£unily were in bed, and her father pointed out to his wife how 
much it agreed with her. Lilly was so well, so bright, so rosy, 
so cheerftQ — and so passed the winter ; and the sprmg arrived, 
and the London season drew nigh, and it became necessary to 
engage a house, and there was great talk betwixt Mrs.* Adams 
and tike ladies that visited her about white crapes and organdies, 
and presentation toiUUes, and Monsieur le Koi, artiste cSUhre, 
inimitable for putting in feathers ; and there were interminable 
discussions on th^ subject of corsets and cosmetics, for, unfor- 
tunately, Lilly's waist, not having been early compressed, was 
too large for the fashion, and her hands had never recovered the 
Bcouring and scrubbing at " The Himtsman." 

It was to be hoped, nowever, that all these things would come 
right in time, and in that hope preparations were made for the 
Temoval of the family to London; and Miss Adelina Fitzherbert 
wrote that her brother, Sir Everard, was anticipating the meetinfi: 
with inexpressible dehght. 

One morning, however, a circumstance was discovered that 

baffled all their calculations and disappointed all their plans — Miss 

Isabel Adams did not appear at breakfast, and by the bye, a letter 

was Bent up, which had been lefb at the lodge, addressed to 

C7o7onel Adams, and ou opening \\.,\L'a iovoA ^t the bottom the 

Bignatuxe of Isabel Ryl<md. 
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" The life of a fine Iftdy/* said the writer^ '' does not sidt me. 
I am not fit for it, nor it fer me. I should be often forgetting 
my part ; and you would be ashamed of me, and I should be 
ashamed of myself. Having had no habits of early applicationy 
I cannot attain sufficient proficiency in the accomplishments I 
have been taught, to take any pleasure in them ; and I cannot 
sufficiently accustom myself to the society of people of rank, to 
feel at my ease in it. Still less could I ever think of becoming 
the wife of a person in that station — I should be constantly 
miserable, from the sense of my own deficiencies. 

"For myself, I prefer the amusements and occupations of 
humbler me ; and a very moderate portion of the wealth Pro- 
vidence has bestowed on me will suffice for all my wants ; whilst 
you, my dear father, and my darling Freddy, will spend with 
credit and pleasure the fortune which I have, by deeds now in 
the hands of Mr. Dalton, my asent, made over to you. 

*' Finally, my dear fiither, I k>ye, and have long loved, Philip 
E-yland, who is now my honoured husband ; and 1 never could 
have been happy as the wife of any other man." 

No doubt, eyeryhody was very much shocked; and Colonel 
Adams and Frederick were, at first, a ^ood deal grieved ; but 
when they saw how happy Lilly was — PhiKp always called her 
by that name — and how well he merited her aflection, they 
became reconciled to what could not be helped, and she and her 
brother were ever the dearest of friends. 

How the courtship had been carried on, nobody could ever 
guess except Winny Weston; but certain it is, that though 
Lilly had made a CTeat many strange disappearances, this was 
her last. She lived a happy wife and a fond mother, and died 
at peace with God and man; and the simple epitaph that was 
engraveii by Philip on her tombstone ended with theise words — 

FOS LILLT'Cf UPB WAS LOyS. 
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MIDDLE AGES — A popular History of the Middle Ages, commencing 
from the Fall of the Bomxm Empire, and terminating at the close of 
the Sixteenth Centuiy. 

MNEMONICS— Being a short and comprehenrive Art of Memory, according 
to the plan of Dr. Grey, adapted for the use of Schools and Families. 

SWIMMING — The SwimcEa's Hand- Book; valuable precepte, which, 
if the Reader follow, he Will soon become an expert Swimmer. With 
Eight Illustrations. 

TEETH — ifielr use and beauty ; with many valuable Recipes never before 
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